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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDINC 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] ELevator., 171 WESTMINSTER ST. 


PROVIDENCE, R. l. 


BUILDERS OF 
Boiling Kiers, ALL KINDS OF 


Washers, Squeezers, 


ecient MACHINERY 


Rusden Patent FOR 


Singeing Maehines, 


Continuous Chainless 


Steamer, 
Aniline Agers, 


Dyeing Machines, 


Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 


Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- AN D 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 
Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders 
Mangles, &c. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Sof Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk. 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-depositeé 
Copper Rolls for al) 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











MILL EQUIPMENT 


Boiling 
Machine 


Bleaching, 


Dyeing, 


Drying, 
Finishing 
Machinery 


for all textile fabrics. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417, Industrial Trust Building. 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery | 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mactiines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








We make 


Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 
also 


Northrop Looms, 
Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 





Two New Draper Company, 
Large Size HOPEDALE, 
Spinning Spindles. rMASS. 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 
The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 
Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 

No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 


or fray the softest yarn. 


h. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 


crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY “=: 


Railway Heads, 


Revolving 


Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 


and 


Biddeford, Me. Reels. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TH EH 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Kitson Products” 





Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 










Self=-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 








Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 










REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


We own the Patterns and can furnish 


formerly built by 









WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 £. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A. 


Full Particulars, 


Samples nnd Special 
Catalogues on Application. 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening UVevice 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
ing by one 


Numberof Feeds, 
4 to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 


etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 

A Complete 
Line of Full 
Automatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 





BUILDERS OF 


Rib Knitting Machinery 


Underwear 


and 


Hosiery 


The illustration 
shows our 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 
underwear, union 
suits, ete., plain 


and shaped. 
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Yarn in the Shuttle 
is Almost Cloth 





After the many costly processes 


The 
No. 90 


Universal 


Bobbin 
Winder 
Stops this waste 


Furthermore: 

It increases the yardage in 
a shuttle two to four fold, 
adding 40 to 60 per cent. to a 
weavers production. It also winds 
bobbins that run off “clean” with- 
out break or “slough off,” thereby re- 
ducing the number of “seconds.” 


| 
| of spinning and finishing 
Waste in the Shuttle 


means manifold 


loss 


Universal Filling requires no conditioning ; it reduces 
the cost of weaving woolens, cotton and silk. 











“UNIVERSAL WIND ”—the regular systematic laying of fibre, without 
strain or disturbance of the twist, to form a self sustaining package—was 
a discovery. It differes radically from all forms of “drum” or “frictional” 
wind. With “Universal Wind” the “spacing” with which a package 
starts to build remains constant throughout, but any degree of “openness” 
can be secured. Universal Winding Machines give a maximum produc- 
tion in a minimum floor space. 


Universal Winding Company 


95 South Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
INTERNATIONAL WINDING COMPANY 


Saville St., Oxford Road, Manchester, England 16 St. Johannvorstadt, Basel, Switzerland 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, fa 
N. C. : 








Cards, 
Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 











SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 














Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best Frenchand English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Measuring and Counting 
Attachment for Textile Machinery 


On Dryers, Scutchers, Winding, Folding, Printing and 
other machines the exact yardage is constantly shown. 
On Looms they can be arranged to indicate exactly the 


} 


number of picks woven. 





Know the output of 





your machines 


Representative mills and bleacheries are using these attach- 
ments on various machines and they are constantly being 
applied to new uses. 

Some large mills use them to count the revolutions of pumps 
and engines; others to record water wheel speed. 

Different styles can be adapted to various purposes and 
requirements. We would be glad to hear from you. 
Send for Catalog No. 78. 
} 


The C. J. Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 
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Tuey ARE Bui_t RIGHT. THEY Do Nort BREAK. 
he engraving illustrates the These spools are important to 
construction of one of these ; 
C the textile world because they 
spools. é 


vt : . orevent some of the small 
he barrel is of corrugated I 


tinned steel, the heads are of losses that eat up profits. 





waterproof fiber, and the bush- The yarn is protected and time 





ings of birch (shrunk and and money are saved. 


waterproofed). No Glue. 











MANUFACTURED BY THE 
RIIODE ISLAND FIBER SPOOL CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 







Write for Free Sample to 







SALES AGENTS 
CELL DRIER MACHINE CoO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


GREENSBORO SUPPLY CO. 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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Now is the Time 
to Equip With New 


_ Process Noiseless Pinions 


There are doubtless some places about every plant where the 
racket made by metal gears is a nuisance and the quiet running of 
New Process Noiseless Pinions would be a vast improvement. 
The pressure of business, however, for the past two years has kept 
most factory managers so busy that they have had no time to con- 
sider such refinements of their equipment. The present slackening 
in the rush should be taken advantage of to look into this matter 
and to prepare to have the benefit of Noiseless Gearing during the 
busy times which are soon to come. We will be glad to send our 


descriptive catalog for the asking. 


The New Process Raw Hide Company 
Syracuse, New York 








ES 
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@ 
Koss) JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 


- Wool Washers. Bulletin 54 


-_ 


sanler MODEL D 


WOOL WASHER 


Parallel Rake. 


Not “A Has Been.” Not “A Going To Be” 


but a present day success. 
Bowls 36" or 48" wide; 16-2432 and 40 feet long. 


Better work and more of it. 
Large Settling Bowl giving clean scouring liquor. 


Self Contained Flushing Appliance. 


Better investigate. 
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Never-Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 








Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
in connection with our Never- 






Patented in the 





United States Slip Cop Spindles. W e can guar- 
and all antee that with our combination of Never- 
Foreign Countries Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 






run with longer cops than used at present, 
at a much faster rate of speed. 

















Shuttle with Spindle Raised 











U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 
Never-Slip Cop eee 
ube 
Patent applied Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 
for. U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan, 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 








American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shuttles and Shuttle Irons 
for all Textile Purposes. 

















New York Office, 363-373 Rider Ave. 670 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 
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OSWALD LEVER CO. 


(Formerly LEVER @® GRUNDY.) 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





TEXTILE MACHINERY. 














SOLE MAKERS OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 



























Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Ma- 
chines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Ma- 
chinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mi£ll, 
Beaming Machines, etc; Cop Winding 
Machines for butts to weave from out- 
side; Filling Bobbin or Quill Winding 
Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling 
Machine for silk, fine cotton, wool and 
worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines 
for large bobbins used in knitting mills; 
Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling 
Machines. 












This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 
Spools. cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most suit- 


able machiue for cotton or woolen biankets. 








Ponce ny rarer Coy Peas 


A ical 







Vertical Spindle Gear Driven Winder, as used by all manu- 
facturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton, bagging and carpets. 





High Speed Cross Quiller to wind from skeins, spools or Pressure ) Dram Spooling Machine. Shits meacbing eee a 
mule cops on two quills or paper tubes. It is built to run for spooling any kind of yarn, whether from mule cop 
froi 





n 1800 to 2400 revolutions. or skein 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





JUNE 


1908 MILL EQUIPMENT 


PRAGTIGAL FIRE PROTECTION 


If you want your mill buildings properly protected against the 

fire hazard, thereby obtaining the lowest insurance rates, you must 
have a supply of water which is instantly available under high pres- 
sure and absolutely independent of the successful or immediate opera- 
tion of pumps or other machinery. The old method of storing such 
a supply was by wood tanks, generally built on top of buildings. 
these tanks are short lived they soon become, themselves, a menace to 
the building instead of a protector. The sudden bursting of such a tank 
has often done as much damage as a fire. The up-to-date method of 
storing water is by means of a steel tank on a steel tower. We make 
a specialty of the design, manufacture and erection of these tanks of 
any desired capacity, in any part of 
the country, to meet any local con- 
ditions. Our tanks are recommended 
by the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies and endorsed by all of our 
past customers. We have built about 
seven hundred towers and tanks in all 
parts of the country, about 50 of which 
have been erected for Textile Mills. 
Every one of these is giving satisfac- 
tion. Write for booklet No. 7 which 
gives a list of all our customers with 
whom we invite you to correspond. 
The cut shows a tank which we built 
for the Belton Cotton Mills, at Belton, 
S.C. The large tank is kept full 
at all times for fire protection; the 
small one supplies water for use in 
the buildings. 


Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works 
105th and Troop Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
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ae 


uomatc Warp Drawing acne 


. They are a long stride toward 

















Economy in Drawing-in Better Weaving 
Greater Production Less Loom Stoppage Less Help 
Less Room Less Delay Less Trouble 








They Handle 7e Antire Drawing-in and 


| Entirely Eliminate the Old Hand Process 


40,000 to 130,000 Ends per day according to nature of work 


New Types of Machines Now Handle 


| Work in cotton harness up to 120 inches wide 





Draper Steel Harness 
| Cotton Harness and Warp Stop Motion Bars 
| 





289 A Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Warp-Drawing Machine Co. 
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INTERIOR OF LOOM ROOM WITH INTERIOR OF LOOM ROOM WITH 
MECHANICAL DRIVE , DIRECT CONNECTED INDIVIDUAL MOTORS 


With the adoption of individual drive 
come these resultant advantages: 


Each operation is independent of any other. 

Machines are not limited as regards position. 

Freedom to make extensions or alterations, and to run overtime in 
any or all departments at a cost proportionate to power used. 

Department costs can be accurately determined, and a check kept on 


efficient working of machines and operators. 


Our mill specialists are at your service 








Mill Power Dep’t Principal Office Sales Offices 
84 State St., Boston, Mass. Schenectady, New York in All Large Cities 


1713 
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STARCH. 


Increased efficiency in 


WARP SIZING 


with LESS COST by using 





Adhesive Value: wo 

One pound of **C. P. SPECIAL” contains a sizing value of from one to one 
and a half pounds of any other starch. 

“C. P. SPECIAL” requires no heavying or stocking up after standing. 


Sizing Qualities: 
*C.P. SPECIAL” dries without sticking on slasher cylinders. 
“C,. P. SPECIAL” penetrates yarn thoroughly. . 
*C.P. SPECIAL?” increases tensile strength of yarn from 5-10 percent. 
*C. P. SPECIAL” boils quickly and produces good, smooth size. 
Weaving: 
Warps sized with **C. P. SPECIAL” draw in and weave to entire satisfaction. 
*C.P. SPECIAL” will not dust off under your looms. 


Demonstration: 
We are ready to demonstrate in your mill—-free of cost—just what **C. P. 
SPECIAL” will do. 
100 Ibs. **C. P. SPECIAL” will be sent on request to any responsible Cotton 
Manufacturer for demonstration purposes. 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 
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TAPES, BRAIDS 


AND RIBBONS 
for the Mill and 


Manufacturin g Trade 


WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
PRODUCERS OF SPECIALTIES 
726-728 Market Street, Philadelphia 
Address Department Z 
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ESTABLISPXD 1828. 


_ Boston Belting Company 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 


VULCANIZED RUBBER GOODS. 


Rubber Covered Rollers 


NEW ROLLERS COMPLETE. ROLLERS RE-COVERED. 





We furnish Rubber Covered Rollers for all purposes for which such rollers 
are or can be used in Textile Mills. The quality of our rubber coverings is 
rigidly maintained at its well known high standard —resulting in satisfaction 


and the greatest economy to the user. 


Rubber Belting 


of superior quality for power transmission and the 
conveying of materials. Our large stock enables us 


to make prompt shipments. 


Hose 


all kinds for water, steam, air, fire protection, suction, 





The Trade-Mark of Excellence 


etc. Our ** AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS” Hose meets 
on all kinds of 










the requirements of all Insurance Companies. 


HIGH GRADE 
MECHANICAL 
RUBBER GOODS Springs, Washers, Etc. 


JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, Mfg. Agt. and Gen. Mer. 


Pump Valves, Gaskets, 


Boston New York Buffalo Baltimore Atlanta New Orleans 





+ Shag 
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1000 Gallons of Soft, Pure Water 
20 Barrels 


Two Cents 















That is the average cost of making 


hard water soft with the 


; ¥ = p 
Dodge Automatic .% Saat 


“EUREKA” Wee iF 


% 


oO 
Water Softener and ea ia T SOFT SOFT ie 
Purifier Nia; _RWATER WATER 


* 2. y S : a 


For the price of a postage stamp you § , = | a = 
SOFT SOFT SOFT SOFT 
ONG aae aa WATER WATER 


secure 1000 gallons of a water 


_ 


that will produce 


Level Dyeing. 





The wool is c/eax because it has been scoured and washed in water that is free from 














impurities that adhere to the wool, conse juently the coloring matter can penetrate and 
affix itself in every portion of every fibre, and no spots or streaks mar the appearance 
of the finished piece. 

Consider the SOAP SAVING— it amounts to the difference between the soap re- 


quired to produce ‘* suds” on your hard water as against practically a RAIN water. 


It is not ocuenmny to “doctor’’ our treated water. 
We can CLARII your turbid river or lake water. By using the treated water in 


Vi wit vilers, as well as in the manuf: acturing pr cesses, you prevent scale and all of its 


attendant evils and expenses. 












A postal card request will bri ng you our interesting book ** No. 414” 
which tells all about the ** Eureka” System. 
Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
r. a - hese are some of our textile mill customers: — 
; Seed Ind.) Woolen Co. Des Moines, (Ia.) Hosiery Mills. 
Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich. Ipava (III )} Woolen Mills. 
Burson Knitting Co., Rockford, Il. Clinton ( Mich.) Woolen Mfg. Co 


Kalamazoo Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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“ HURRICANE” 
DRYERS «> FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN ano 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 


Underwear, Etc. 



















Track Yarn Dryer. ‘* Hurricane’”’ Fan, Style No. 2. 


Write for Catalogues. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 


Power Screw 


Hydraulic and Lever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 













The QUALITY of the goods, as well as QUANTITY, is determined by 
the methods of manufacture. 


THE MILL EQVIPPED WITTE 


Ne Reeves Variable Speed Transmission 


for regulating the speed of the tenters, dry- 
ers, mangles, printing, bleaching, dyeing and 
mercerizing machines, etc., produces the best 
and the most atthe lowest cost, because it gives 


the exact speed best suited to the work. 














ASK THOSE USING IT. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, 


Columbus, Indiana. 


New England Agents, New York Representatives, 
Cell Drier Machine Company, Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 
Taunton, Mass. 146-150 Centre Street. 

















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


L AWSO NS Good’s Combined Hackling 


and Spreading Machine. 


Hope Foundry, LEEDS, England Jong Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
BRANCH OF ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


se ing Frames with Apron Heads. 
Fairbairn Lawson Combe : | 
Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
Barbour, Ltd. and Automatic Spinning 
, Frames for Manila. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Improved Laying Machines. 


Preparing and Spinning HaskellDawes Tubing 


Twisters. 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 


Laying Machines for Twine. 
Special Machinery 
N. B.—Complete Plans and Est. tes , 
for the Manufacture of : ; a ee ee 


Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, inc 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 


Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 


Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


. latest Catalogue 7 a. 
Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls Heavy Transmission M:; ichinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.‘ 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


Perfectly Even Tension Both Ways 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 


tached to calenders 01 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 

Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 


We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - = = Boston. 
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WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 





Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wik 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. ae Successors to KENYON BROS. 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 





9 pst OTT 
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PINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 





BURNHAM 
MIACHINE 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


REPAIRS 
FOR 
RABBETH 


SPINDLES 





Individual Drive 


Electric motors, directly connected to individual 
textile machines, are in daily operation on the 
following machines: 


Pickers Calender Rolls 
Drawing Frames Core Winders 
Fly Frames Hydro Extractors 
Spinning Frames Printing Machines 
Warpers Starch Mangles 

ooms Skein Winders 
Spoolers Warp Drawing Machines 
Winding Machines Tenter Fames 


Why? 


Because of more uniform opera- 
tion, resulting in higher speeds and 
consequently increased quantity as 
well as improved quality of product, 
to say nothing of the convenience. 


Send for publication No. 22 “The Motor in the 
Mill” and for publication No. 13301, “Electric 
Drive in Textile Mills,” each being a review of 
electric drive, group and individual, in modern 
textile mills. a 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Atlanta Charlotte Philadelphia 
Boston New York and other large cities 


USE 


Aqua Rawhide Belting 


If steam or wet weather makes your belts 
stretch beyond all reason, 

If your belts slip and ruin because oil 
or water drips upon them, or 

If your rubber, duck or so-called ‘* water- 
proof” oak-tanned belts have gone to 
pieces or won’t keep your machines 
running regularly. 

Write for sample. 
SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. 


JUNE 1908 


EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. 
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JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 


79 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


- « « SOLE IMPORTERS OF . . 


ASA LEES c& CoO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 





SOLE ACENTS FOR 


408EPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- 
inery for Cotton, Worste "and Silk 


@EO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of every 
Descriptiou of Looms, etc. 

éAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, 
Hemp and Jute Prepar ing and Spinning Machinery. 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, eto. 

JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered 8teel 


LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., etc. 


R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
Reels, ete 


JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 
GEORGE SMITH, Doffer C ombs, etc, 

BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 


Card Clothing for W oolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
o 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Cor@.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 





JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


Ve 


ah a 


san 


| ees 
1441 ; 





PATENT QUICK TRAV VERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. 


IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 








ABSOLUTELY PURE 


»  DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““No‘UNironm: 


Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 


AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 
Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
i FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “Sarrdbrlrart Pee 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 





[FoR ECONOMICAL DISTRIBUTION OF POWER TO DIFFERENT 
| POINTS OF UNLIMITED DIST i s PE NR SA Ee s ae 


THEN METHOD, 















A RIGHT ANGLE ROPE DRIVE. 
i MUU WA HULU 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


Softening hard water with soap 
is expensive and unsatisfactory. 


Water frequently ranges from 10 to 20 degrees of hardness and each degree 
destroys approximately 1% pounds of soap per 1000 gallons of water thus 
ing a loss of 15 to 30 pounds of the best hard soap before it begins to do the 
work for which it is intended. 
1 


A Bartlett Water Softener 


uces soft water that is practically perfect for all textile purposes, preventing 
stains and streaks, saving time and labor in the finishing processes and greatly 
improving the finish. Se nd particulars regarding your requirements and we will 
send you full information regarding an insti illation that will meet your needs. 


Northern Water Softener Company 


Manufacturers Madison, Wis. 
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Wiruiam Severs & Co., incon 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


Transmission of Power. 


.DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 3END FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied without 
stripping the shaft. 

Itis Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clamps to the shaft perfectly—keys and set-screws 
superfluous 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts of different 
sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufacturing. 

Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD 


Send for Booklet. 


Patented i alas @ The American Pulley Company 
. and Bescign — 29th and Bristol Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 


The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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WILSON & we BARNSLEY, Limited 


BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added § —— anc 
—— Absolu a Security. 





ri] Specialties : PATENT **LOCKFAST”’ 
on 6and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 

GOLD MEDAL 8t. Louis 
1904. DIPLOMA 4d’Ho 


anaes 
r Liege, 1905 a “ Samples and Pricee 
r Bot »bin 


net 
Impossible —_ . 7 ~s " Awards fo on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Providence Machin U0. 


Manufacturers 


& “i 2 (foo Improved Cotton 
Ne i i : 


x rt a Roving Frames 
A ’ Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


“S54 Rddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. 1 


Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding 
Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines a6 
BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. a 


acting and Napping Maetiney | 
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to the results attained. 
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See those 
(;srease 





























pecnaaes Box Built 
It’s for rm 
Howard 

Grease Three Parts. 


AN IDEAL HANCER BOX 


Strongly Built and Designed for Howard Grease 
The Perfect Lubricant 


NO DRIP 


SAVES iti. 


We carry a complete line of these Hanger Boxes 
as well asa full stock of Shafting, Collars, 
Couplings, Pulleys, etc. 

We are also prepared to figure upon complete 
equipment of power transmitting machinery. 


Our Booklet No. 12 is “‘ worth while” the asking. 


OLNEY & WARRIN 
66-68 Centre St. 
New York 





Trade Mark 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


Bring in the balmy air of June 
with a Berry Wheel 


then note the increased interest your 
operatives will take in their work. 
Pure air and profit are closely allied 
in the textile industry. The cost of 
a Berry Wheel is small compared 


Very efficient and economical for drying. 









This is our Berry Wheel, 
the most effective agent for 
moving air, eliminating 
steam and other impurities 
in the atmosphere. 




















A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
BOSTON, 





Machines 


No. 9.—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 


finishing processes in textile mills. 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (CO. 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Unsurpassed as Wool Softeners 


“BRETON” OILS FOR WOOL 


We have the same customers on 
our books for these oils for overa 
quarter of a century. Order trial 
barrel subject to test and approval. 
BORNE, SCRYMSER & COMPANY, 
80 South St., New York. 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J. 


Established 1841. 


vleam Jacket jlixing Kettles 


‘his cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


FE. B. BADGER & SONS (0, 


COPPERSMITHS, 
66 Pitts St., - BOSTON, MASS. 


ST 
UA 


i 


na 
nn 


Badger Fire - Extinguisher. 


Do your own repairs 


Ferrofix 


Portable Brazing Plants 
For Sale. 
Write for particulars. 
The American Ferrofix 


Brazing Comipany 
1515 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
Southern Agents, Riddell Bros., Atlanta, Ga. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk Street. Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUI!IE for 


66 . - - = . o a a8 
Simplicity and Originality of Design. 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD inthis country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adupted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T”’ on Humiditication. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg., CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


Ordinarily when a belt has been spliced a 
couple of times, it isn’t worth much. Goes 
over the pulleys “ Bumpty bump ;” slips, 
strains the bearings, jars the machines, and 
the sooner it’s thrown away the better. 


A Jackson Belt Lacer 


in your shop will change all this. 
It laces a 5‘! belt in three minutes at a cost 
for material of less than one cent. The 
joint is the neatest and most compact ever 
known. 
It will stand 3800 pounds tension, and 
passes over the smallest pulley without 
slipping, pounding or strain. 

Send for our catalog. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Mch. Co. 
Birdsboro, Pa, 
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SSS 
Hydro-Extractors, Exhaust Fans, 
re Dye 
Tanks«Tubs 


Bridger Hydraulic 
Cutting Press 





Send for Catalog 


= . ie s Moves more air than any other fan 

Adjusts itself to an uneven load, Tolhurst Machine Works made. Very efficient under widely 

runs without vibration . ie ; ss Aa varying conditions. Noiseless and 
Unusual capacity for high-class work Fulton St., and 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. does not obstruct the light 





SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 





An exclusive feature of Lane Baskets 


one 


= ow 






The upright U shape supporting frames in a Lane Can- 
vas Basket extend from the bottom upward THROUGH 
CANVAS POCKETS. 

This complete enclosure of the frame members materially 
increases the strength and rigidity of the Basket and keeps 
the Canvas always in its proper position on the frame. 





Sold direct or through principal Supply Houses. 





See our Descriptive Catalog and Price List No. 37. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY FiG.27 


W. T. Lane & Brother, Wis Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











ce 


Rin ae 
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LEC TRICALLY DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 


Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind- 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it a 
good as itever was, forfurther use. Send for Catalogue. 


, — = MANUFACTURED BY THE 
_ — + 


American Tool @ Machine Co., 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864, Founded 1845. 


“The Best Machine ae aes 
on the Market.” ; 


ee MG a” ACQUARD 


OT cal 355 ' Original Fine Index Machines 
' Hi : > i] : 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, . Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


me THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Cylinder Motion. Representative 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


Catalogue upon request. 


Anti-Pluvius 
Skylights 


are easily erected and kept clean. Cost 
less to maintain than ordinary forms of 
construction, Anyone can erect. No 
putty or cement required. Felt rest for 
glass. Bridge for walking on. 
Prices are reasonable. 
Write today for all the facts about 
Anti-Pluvius Skylights. 


The G. DROUVE CO., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Western Office, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Manufacture also 


The Lovell Window Operator 
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Established 187° 


n Heathcote & Son 


Providence, R. | 
Builders of Improved 
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Buffalo Fans 


The Buffalo Fan System affords an unsurpassed means of 
regulating the temperature, humidity and volume of air, 


each independent of the other, so thatany desired result may 
be obtained. The Buffalo Fan System presents an ideal 
method of drying. Gives the most rapid action, Removes 
the moisture at the lowest temperatures. Is easiest to 


control. Secures the highesteconomy, Cost of installation 
moderate, 


Catalogue a. os W. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
Buffalo New York Chicago 
Canadian Buffalo Forge Co., Ltd., Montreal 





OlO|P/PUIC KEIR 


INSPECTION . 
Means Your Protection 


No more critical inspection can be made than the inspection which 
every one of our leather loop pickers receives when finished. All 
pickers which are soft and spongy are thrown out so that you receive 
only pickers made of firm and durable leather. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. LOOM HARNESSES 
SACO, MAINE LUG STRAPS 
(Formerly Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me.) PICKER LOOPS 


BEEREEREEEEE ..:’« SERRE 


Minnich Baling Press 


for all kinds of products. 


Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 


any press in the market. 


OURTL 









Send for circular. 


See § Minnich Machine Works, 


Our Latest Impro 


roved Steel Power Lancaster Co. Landisville, Pa. 
@Press with New Steel Link Chains 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 


ATLANTIC 


rrace CONDENSERS cttieoPumes, ccc 


VERTICAL AIR PUMP AND 


JET CONDENSER DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP 


We have the Largest Exclusive Spool 
Manufacturing Plant in the World 


with a capacity of 10,000 High Grade 
Bushed Spools per day. 


Our splendid facilities guarantee prompt 
and immediate deliveries. Our equip- 
ment, than which no better exists, guar- 
antees the highest grade of all hard 
wood spools of the highest quality pro- 
curable at medium prices. 


COTTON WARPER SPOOLS, COTTON TWISTER SPOOLS, 
WORSTED ROVE SPOOLS, CARPET CREEL SPOOLS, 
WORSTED REDUCER SPOOLS, 

WOOL WARP SPOOLS. 


We can give one week deliver 


ies on any 
order of the 


above kinds of spools, 


Lestershire Spool & Manufacturing Co., 


LESTERSHIRE, N. Y. 


Ve 


BOILER 


FEEDERS 


TWIN AIR PUMP 
AND CONDENSER 


Waters’ Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 


SIMPLE PUMP 


Being snccessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 
The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
~ achine in a few months. 
Capacity; 2,000 lbs. a day per man. 
Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


D. F. WATERS, 


5< and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PREVENT ROT AND DECAY 


FLOORS, SILLS, JOISTS, TRESTLES, DYE TANKS, VATS 
or other Woodwork can be successfully preserved 
by applying Avenarius Carbolineum, the 
great German Wood Preservative. 


Applied with brush or by dipping 


Always ready for use. 


TELL US WHERE YOU ARE HAVING TROUBLE AND WE WILL 
MAKE A RECOMMENDATION. 


On the market since 1875. 
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| Don’t Disfig™ure .2°s"%cmping soe 
name and trademark. 


Your Kaumagraph stamps give a clear and 
clean impression and at no appreciable 


Goods advance in price over other methods. 
| Send for our samples; free on request. 


THE KAUMAGRAPH CO. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


We are thoroughly familiar with the elec- 
tric requirements of textile mills. 
This is one reason why G@=sW induction 
motors make good in this field. 


15 to 200 H. P. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 


To the Manufacturer who Invites Success! 


THe HENDERSON CARD 


will increase your carding and improve the quality of your yarn 
with less waste, greater strength and increased 
production over any other system. 


James H. Whittle Co. 150 Harlow st., Worcester, Mass. 


Successors to the Cleveland Machine Works 


Owners and manufacturers of the celebra:ed Henderson Card for Wool, 
Worsted, Cotton, Waste, Flax and Asbestos. Also manufacturers of 


Al] Binds ofr Woollen Machinery. 





if LL. F. FALE S 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


MACHINES 


PURPOSES WHERE o NUMBER oF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 
BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES 
50-IN. MACHINE — 
DESIGNER OF 
SPECIAL 


SLITTING 
MACHINERY o. &. &. 


MACHINES 


ep atc TE OTT, 








WALPOLE, MASS. PAPER 





Uh lie Re iM hatin 


SARE Rik ~aliatiadiae 28 tin lth A ++ 


HTT: 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


a If you are using 

rope for baling you 

~ 7 © Wa st 2? are helping to pay 

the gas bill to keep 

rope prices bal- 
loon high. 

Rope is up— 
Trojan Bale Tie and 
Band is down. 

Trojan Band is 


THE ONLY 
Seamless hard Fibre 


all tal li A at 


Roving Can. 


The highest type of Roving Can 
ever produced. 

Made from Pure Chemical Hard 
Fibre, without sea-ns or rivets, abso- 
lutely smooth, and of incomparable 
durability. 

Supplied with our Seamless Protec 


made plain or gal- 
vanized in coils 
from 2000 to 3000 
feet without a 
break. Widths 44, 
3%, 3% and 1 inch. 
With the present high 
prices of rope Trojan 


tion or Kicking Band, with either an 
electrically welded steel top ring, or a 
smooth turned fibre top, and with either 
a wooden or metal bottom secured with 
a Seamless steel bottom ring. 

Thousands of these ‘*No Waste’’ 
Cans now in use and endorsed by thx 
leading and most representative mills 
in the United States and Canada. 


WE ALSO MAKE A 
HIGH GRADE OF 


Cordage Cans Comber Boxes 
Oval Cans 
Waste Cans 
Gill Cans 


Band and Buckle is a 
money saver. 


: 
§ 
: 
$ 
4 
4 
‘ 


Doffer Boxes 
Bobbin Boxes 
Trucks and Cars 


Write for prices 
STANDARD FIBRE co. 


De Haven Mfg. Co. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Til. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. 1. ~ 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSED 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


Simpson Brothers, Corporation 
19 Federal Street, 


Linenoid 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
CRANE BROS., Westfield, Mass 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Room 58 


Baskets 


Boston, Mass. 





Manufacturers of Linenoid Seamless Goods. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


WoOoLeEwN 


Machinery 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


Day and Evening 
PW Instruction in 


Picking, 


Carding, 
Redford 

Spinning. 

Warp 


wv 
Preparation, 
I { Weaving, 
Designing, 
Knitting, 
NANT Chemistry 
and Dyeing. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


New Bedford, Mass. 








Took us years to learn 


that a Pound STICK of 


Stephenson 


Bar Belt Dressing 


1% inches in diameter is the size that 
best suits most men. It has just the right 
“feel” to it in your hands, @ Clean to 
handle; easy to apply (friction onthe belt 
heats it,) alwaysto be relied upon where a 
belt slips) STEPHENSON Dressing re- 
flects credit on the maker, the seller and the 
user. Quality dressing for Quality folks. 
@ Your hardware store will sell you as 
little as a box ofa dozen pound sticks, or 
give you a free sample to test. 

In either case look for the Cog Wheel Face. 

Red Label No ONE kind is good for Green Label 


for Leather ALL belts for Rubber or 
elts. You know that. Canvas. 





ee 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 
FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager 










NANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 


WARPING, BALLING AND 


BEAMING MACHINERY 
PATENT EXPANSIO 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, 
Charlotte, N.C. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


| WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
a CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 


Coronation” 
Piece End 























BIRCH TREF 





. Sews any 
Sewing Fabric 
Thick 
aa. aa or Thin 
Machines Wet or 
Dry 
on English stand sent Without STEAM FINISHING MACHINE. 


on trial most any- | Change 
where, 


Send for Circular. 





Fine 


~stitehor | Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


Stitch WORCESTER, MASS. 


Brockway & Meckensturm, 


MOODUS, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED 


TWISTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS 
For Laying Line, Twine and Cord of all sizes. 


Bleaching, Dyeing & 
Finishing Machinery. 





Hill’s Improved 
Tin Roving Cans 


are especially adapted for use in 
Woolen Mills, IXXX Tin Plate 
body, side seam locked and groov- 
ed—made by machinery—every can 
alike. Special pattern top and bot- 
tom rings made of 34 inch iron 
welded at joints and tinned. A 
wide “kicking band” beaded and 
soldered on the body. We can’t 
tell all their good points here. Let 
us send full details. 




























Nichols’ Patent Whirligig Twister for Hard 
Laid Twine. 
Brockway & Meckensturm’s Improved Geared 
Step Twister for Hard Laid Twine. 
Warp Yarn Twisters, Sail Twine Twisters. 


Prices and particulars on application. 











— Write for prices. 


James Hill Mfg. Co., Providence, RI 
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Safety Automatic 
Feed Water 


Regulator 


New England 
thee 
103 Bedford St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Berry Engineering Co., Chester, Pa. 


1866 The HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the field of Steam Boiier 
Insurance, and itisthe only company 
which makes aspecialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD 1s the only com 
pany whose entire talentand energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scieatific constrnction and instal 
lation of boilers. and to their periodi 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and re 
sources are held exclusiveiy for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
omens of peneee occasioned by the 
explosion of steam boilers and for 

41st Annual Statement no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
nearly nine-tenth of the Inspectiou 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 the New Engiand States, and nearly 


eee oo entire amount done 
i1roughout the United States. 
Surplus, 1,006,868.06 | ———— 

I 

F. B. Allen, Vice-Pre: : 
Reserves, 2,053 326.74 C. s. flake Secretary 

«. F. Middlebrook, Assistant Secretary 
Assets, 4,060,194.80 : 


Hartford, Conn. 


January 1, 1908 


s. B. Brainerd, President and Treasurer. 





The Evans Friction 
Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma- 


chines at any desired = 
speed from I to 6 by be 
simply pulling a cord. 5 

Ld 













a 


v 






rE 
They are guaranteed tes 


to do your work. 







We’ll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. Newton Center. Mass. 
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BURNHAM, Pres. E. BARNES, Treas. 


Th he E. E. aia Co. 


252 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


Leather Belting 
Cotton and Worsted Roll Coverers 


(Gieneral 
Mill Supplies 


85% Pure Magnesia Steam Pipe and 
Boiler Covering 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 












For use in 
Cotton Mills, 


Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 





Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


Ament's |/RON GLUE 


for covering Worsted and Cotton Mill Rolls, Pulleys, Etc. 
| Holds the covering until it is entirely worn out. Saves 

eight times its cost in leather alone. Write for sample 
| demonstration. 










Manufactured and Sold by 
_H. B. AMENT, 626 Camp St., Louisville, Ky. 


SILK MILE SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


| Allentown Reed, Harness 
|. A. HALL & CO. | and Mill Supply Co., 


ANentown. Pa. 


ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 


In the a. i ert Fo] Tre oO = Ee Ss, 


For Cotton,,Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


EtLMeER, SALEM Co., 





Paterson, N. J. 





- ™. J. 








: 
2 
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Hi pee + opts 3 FINGINE For all power purposes 


where high economy and 






close regulation is required. 





Cylinders @ Valve Chests 
rebored in place. 


TFISHKILLUANOING Ip 
{ @ CHINE CO, ie 
 - STD 
Rubber Covered Rolls for all Mechanical Purposes 


Special Densities for each purpose giving results not obtainable elsewhere. 


=” 


General engine repairs. 
































Rubber Also Power 
Covered Wringers of 
Slasher 





* all sizes and 


Rolls deseriptions. 





Old Rolls Reeovered. New Rolls Complete. 
The American Wringer Co.. 99 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Factory, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Key Seating Attachment 













FOR 
Whiton Gear Cutter 
We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 


seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


{3 a, THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO.., 
—227~ & 19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 






S. A. Felton & Son Co. rors macrsex Manchester, N.H.| 
WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
The New Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Compels your watchman to do his duty. This clock will reduce your insurance rate. 


\ 
a 


P= 


No complicated mechanism. Absolutely reliable. Full particulars 


T. NANZ CLOCK CO., 2 = 178 Fulton Street, New York. 


Steel J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


Brass MAILS Reeds, Harnesses, Lingoes, Shuttles 


and 
Liberal Discount to Dealers and Quills. 
















si en era rae 
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CARDER’S TOOLS [pjccara 
tel Right Angle 


CARD 
CLAMPS. 










without noise, 
dirt or trouble. 


a | Almond Rt, Angle Transmission 





Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser | pone aay mule — stand 

For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety an evel gear troubles. 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. T. R. ALMOND MFC. co. - 

Send for circular. pps rts Sant 

No. 81 Mechanic Street New York Office ap Musrar Street 
WM. H. BROWN CO. Worcksten, mass. , 
R. HH. HOOD seer aes 
1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 





Worsted Machinery FLYER 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 


New Screws made and 60 INDIA ST 
old ones repaired and thoroughly case-hardened. | 


Repairs and new parts for curled hairmachinery. Fallers BOSTON atte 
of every description made. Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 3-8 and 
14 inch pitch kept on hand. All kinds of new Fluted 
Rollers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also 
Refluting old ones. Improved Roller Covering Machine. 





Gro. H. WoMELSDORF FRANK T. CALDER 


Calder Machine Works 


Engineers and General Machinists 
325 Race St., Philadelphia 


We manufacture 


Spindles, Flyers, Caps, Tubes and 
Bearings. 
Steel Flyer Forgings Furnished to the Trade. 


Spindles and Flyers of Every Description 
Promptly Repaired. 





Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A, 
New York Branch, 88 Warren St., 
Chicago Branch, 28-32 So. Canal St. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities, 
Cable Address: Engrave, AEC and Lieber’s Codes, 





Filtration 
Engineers 


1412 Pennsylvania Building 





PHILADELPHIA 


Pressure and Gravity Filters PA. 
Water Softeners 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


Represented in the South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, CHARLOTTE, N.C, 


Robert G. Pratt 


Worcester, Mass. 


Battens Narrow 
and Fabric 
Supplies Looms 













M 


en #0 
Wor cst 


TEXTILE 





D Telephone ° 








WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted arid Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


‘Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 
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Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 
MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


worsted Maine 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A HAND BALER 


will pack your waste cotton or 






‘woolen materials in a neat, com- 
pact bale, 

It will save storage 
room, and cartage and 
freight in shipping. 

Circular 159. 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO. 
Claremont, N. H. Chicago, Ill, 


A. Ginsberg & Son 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Manufacturers’ 
Sewing Machines «Supplies 


Union Special and Merrow Machines 
a Specialty. 


532 West Broadway, New York 








g Geyser Water Heater 






To attach to end of steam pipe for heating 
liquids in tanks or vats. Avoids that dis- 
agreeable nvise caused by the direct introduction of 
a steam jetand raises the liquid to the required tem 
perature in about 70 of time required by latter. 
By its thorough circulation it distributes an even 
temperature throughout the tank, Price list upon 
upplication, 


CG. SARGENTS SONS CORPOR.. Graniteville. Mass. 
























i 
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| Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
ANYT HIN G items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 5 


provpence, =~” 111 Mill Supplies. 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ASHWORTH BROS.-, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


Cutting Machines 


Every Textile Manufacturer has his own special problem. If the 
we are always glad to volunteer our help in solving them 














se problems relate to CLOTH CUTTING in any way, shape or form 


lar Street ) ° Special Textile 
icitied, a Ca meron Machine Co. Machine Designers 
Telephone 289-3, W. U. Code Word—Adamsal 


A. IT:. ADAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENTED 


CORSET AND FABRIC MACHINERY. 


Strip Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines, Plain or Bias, 300 to 2400 Yards a Minute. 


I personally, have introduced and taught people to do bias on my machines in seven countries. 


I furnish a complete equipment 
Sesautine straight or bias fabric, and folding same. 
A itomat ic Strip C utting, Fol Iding g and Winding Machines in three variations. Universal Folding, Winding and Spooling Machines 
ree var lations 40-inch Wi inding and Cutting Machines. All of the seven machines for straight or bias fabric. 
Phase abn hines | ay for thems selves in a short time. 


Any kind of a folder for any kind of fabric, bias or straight, 1-8 to 6 inch, 


151 MIDDLE STREET. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


® Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
Brooms, Mill ve Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and Trimmers, Cloth ares, Etc. 


RK. W. Murphey & Co. 


“wwe and Mill Supplies 


BALE-TIES and BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING s+Vits 


Samples and prices on application. 


ACME STEEL COODS CoO. 


Name changed from Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
NEW YORK, 28 Elm St. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA., Empire Bldg 











Set peel etapa eh i 
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BuEACHNG ART INGTON MACHINE Works “tees 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


The Holtzer Magneto Clock 


Is = cman Se: i by Standard and Mutual Insurance 




















Is eae yrsed b yy National Fire Insurance Underwriter’s 













Its record is an ineffaceable puncture on a p ome er dial 

The clock movement is thoroughly reliable 

The dials are quickts and easily oe 

Highest grade ot workmanship of any clock on market 

Operated by metal case weatherproo of ma agne to st atio ns 
as sho wn in cut. The clock illustrated abe ws our 
style ** E.” 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 
15 Station St., 395-7 Dearborn St., 
Boston (Brookline) Mass. Chicago, Ill. 







Watchman’s Clock and Supply Co., 
123 Liberty St., New York 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: I1il Broadway. 














Tallow for Sizing 
Especially Prepared 


FOR COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MILLS 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 


40 N. Market Street. Roston. 


rwreed ona ox § PO O L § ctonsccocripton 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3° dia 














We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


HH. i. THEBBETS c& CO., Locke’s Millis, Me. 












THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, ——— 
Needs no covers, 


CATT BROTHERS 0 TARY, 
OXFORD. MA}}. 











































Established 1849. Mass. Corp. S. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 





CARD ROLL 


Mill and Machine Brushes 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 


Write for Catalogue. WORCESTER, MASS. 





STEWART @ SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOM REEDS 


LEASE REEDS AND SLASHER COMBS 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


BEAMERS’ Raitrues, Dossy BARS AND Donny PINs 
1627 No. Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Geo. Nuttall, i28 Gast Pixs xth Pfreet, 


R, 
Ganutnetever of 





. Heddle Frames 
Beamers’ Raithes 
| and Dobby Chain 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 





REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, 


A. Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 


Byoctal Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
hinery. 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC, ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5416 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 





FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
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Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 


June 1908 


Sent Free 


A complete catalog 
of all 


Textile Books 


UR descriptive catalog con- 
tains a list of all the books in 
the English language on textile sub- 





jects that are in print and that are 
of present value, classified under the 
different subjects to which they per- 
tain. This catalog should be in 
the possession of every mill man. 
It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
being published frequently. We 
can supply any textile or technical 
book, whether of our own publica- 
tion or not, at lowest prices. We 
can also give information and prices 
of foreign textile publications, etc. 
We are headquarters for every- 
thing in the line of textile litera- 


ture and information. 


Lord & Nagle Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of the 


Textile World Record 
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give the maximum of friction with a mini- 
mum of wear, pick up quickest with least 
pressure and are not affected by dust, grease 
or moisture 








Mills carry these ‘‘Ready-to-Use’’ 
Rings in stock and replace their old 
leather frictions as fast as they wear 
out at no additional expense 

















Cotton, Woolen, Silk, Gingham, Duck and Nar 
row Fabric Looms are now cquipped with 1] 








CORK INSERTS 


by the Draper Company, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Kilburn Lincoln & Co, Whitin | 
Machine Works, and Lowell Machine Shop i 











Thousands of looms equipped with Cork Insert 
Frictions are in use in the mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Amoskeag Mfg. Co, and many other | 
representative manufacturers : | 

j 























Easily attached to looms now in use 


National Brake and Clutch Co., 16 State Street, Boston 














Better Yarn 


7 
oO 
N 
~”M 
Q 
S 
~” 
— 
Il 


A 20,000 spindle spinning room, equipped 
over a year ago with ten Bell Humidifying 
machines at a cost of $1400, has shown a 
saving of $8 a day in operating expenses 
and has turned out better yarn than ever 
before. 























Uniform Atmospheric Conditions [lean : 


Proper Yarn Tension and Uniform Strain on Yarns. 


The Bell Humidifying System is automatic, and in actual practice it has done more than is claimed for 
it. Don’t overlook it simply because it is different from what you have been accustomed to. 
If you wish to see the Bell System in operation write us for the name of the nearest mill equipped. 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Company 


90 West Street, NEW YORK 
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Non-Mineral. 





Positively Fireproof (Will not burn) 


POLLO OIL is perfectly soluble in warm 
A or cold water and washes out perfectly. 
Apollo Oil penetrates the fibre so that the 
lubricating qualities are retained throughout the 
Carding and Spinning processes. datches can 
be oiled with Apollo Oil and stored for months 


without spontaneous combustion or gumming the 





stock. Apollo Oil is widely used in Germany 
and is now being int:oduced in this country. J/anufacturers and 


Carders are invited to send fora sample and make a practical test. 


VERA CHEMICAL CO., Stoneham, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of Arachidelle Creme for Worsted Spinning, and 


Hermaelin for use in preparation of sizing. 








Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—The Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 


yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 


for prices. 


Economy Engineering Co. * chicago tn” * 












Mr. Manufacturer 


Are you interested in the question of economic 





belt transmission, the saving of power, and a 
better output of your plant with clean belts? 
A practical demonstration of my 


ACME PULLEY COVERING 


will prove the above. Let me have a personal 
interview. 


Chas. E. A. Olsen, 150 Nassau St., New York 


a bier Aliiebdse 


Bache tte 
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Palmer’s Improved 
Adjustable Thread Guide 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting 


This guide supplies an accurate, rigid and perma- Clamp Plate 
nent adjustment, and is attached to the ordinary spin- . 
ning frame clapper. It has more merits than any other 
adjustable guide and at a greatly reduced cost. Perfect 
adjustment saves broken ends, abnormal wear of the 
rings, and increases the production and quality. Will 
soon pay for itself. 
























A Radical Departure in Twisting Guides. 
Insures the Greatest Economy in Twisting, 
Saves Power, Lays the Fibre Closer, 
and Makes a Smoother Thread. 


Applied and Adjugted in the same way as the Wire 
Guide shown herewith. 














Send for free sample and circular. 








Patented and Manufactured by 














Patented in United States, July 24, 1906; 
e e a mer 0. . April 9, 1907; and June 4, 1907. Japan, Oct. 
e 12,1906. France, October 2, 1906. England, Sept. 13, 1906. 


Spain, July 23, 1906, Belgium, July 24, 1906 and Italy. 


' Patents applied for in the United States, Germany, 
Middletown, Conn., U. S. A. Sihoutiand’ Laewlé, Spanien, Seleeak aad India. ns 










The Turbo-Humidifier 


Notice the words ‘*water line” in the 
picture? The water stands at this line, 










but is not under pressure—is not forced. 






See the two unions! Gives a chance 






to direct the jet in any direction—up o1 





down or sideways, depending on the 







conditions. 






Che lever? By means of it, the head 





y be opened or closed from the floor 






without a ladder; no disturbing of 





idjustments. 






Hlead for head, the power required 





ar in and year out will be found fay 


rable to the Turbo, for it is directly de- 







pendent on the number of heads in op- 






eration, 
In **Man-power’’— at least ten times 
as expensive as the cheapest horse- 






power—the saving will be apparent. 


Tre GG. M. PARKS CO., sore acentr 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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“CROSS CREEK” Sixes 


For some time we have been calling your attention to the bonds of the Cross Creek 


Coal Company which owns 7000 acres of land in fee, simple, underlaid with the 
‘+ Battle Creek” seam of coal, and now we beg to submit these photographs of the 
actual workings and conditions in the ‘‘ Battle Creek” seam. 


‘* Battle Creek ’’ — note the ease of working. 


A limited amount of the bonds are still unsold. 


Write for full particulars. 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 
609 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“CROSS CREEK” Sixes 


These flash-light pictures were taken within the last few days and are the best evidence 
of the great thickness of the vein and the excellent quality and large blocky structure 

f the coal. This coal costs less than $.95 to put on the cars and the average selling 
price is about $2.00 a ton; leaving a net profit of something over $1.00 per ton. 
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** Battle Creek ’’ note the thickness of the vein. 


A limited amount of the bonds are still unsold. 


Write for full particulars. 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 


609 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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For men on their way up 


In the Woolen Mill 


Woolen Spinning— Vickerman 





" ‘ $1.75 


Wool Carding—Prown . i ‘ : : , , : 50 


Woolen and Worsted Loomfixing—A/zn/ey ‘ . ; ‘ 1.00 
How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay—Vackie . , : 2.00 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturing—ABeaumont . ‘ F 2.00 





















In the Worsted Mill 






Cone Drawing—Puckley 


Worsted Overseers’ Handbook—uckley . ; : ‘ ‘ 50 
Principles of Wool Combing—/Prdestman ; a ‘ ‘ 1.50 
Principles of Worsted Spinning—/Pres/man  . ‘ ‘ ; 2.50 


History of Wool and Wool Combing— Lurxley 


In the Cotton Mill 


Weaving, Plain and Fancy— We/sox 


Practical Cotton Calculations— Whitworth 
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Cotton Spinning (3 vols.)— Zaggart ; 5 : : ° 7.50 
Chemistry and Practice of Sizing—PBean & Scarishriok . ; 10.00 
Cotton Combing Machines— 7horz/ey ; 4 y ; 7 3.00 





In Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, etc. 


Dyeing of Woolen Fabrics —Beech . 3.50 | 
Printing of Textile Fabrics— Rothwell , ; ; ; ‘ 6.00 
Art of Soap Making—- Watt : . ; 3.00 
W ate rproofing of Fabrics—.VWerzinski ‘ : 7 . ; 2.50 
Chemistry and Practice of Finishinge—Aean ad VWeCleary . p 15.00 





All books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 





New Catalogue of Textile Books, covering all lines, 


matled free on application. 








Lord & Nagle Company, Publishers, Boston. 
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JuNE 1908 ROPE DRIVES 


~ AMERICAN” 





The Advantages of 
Rope Transmission 


American Manila Transmission Rope demonstrates its 
notable superiority over all other known means for the dis- 
tribution of power in the following directions: 


1. The distance through which power may be transmitted is 
practically unlimited. 


2. The amount of power which may be transmitted is prac- 
tically unlimited. 

3. Low first cost and economy in maintenance. 

4. Small space occupied for horsepower transmitted. 

5. Positive, steady operation. 

6. Freedom from noise. 

7. Absence of static electrical disturbances. 

8. No loss of speed by slipping. 

g. Precise alignment of shafting not necessary. 

10. Enormously high mechanical efficiency. 

11. Simplicity of arrangement for all requirements. 

12. Simple and inexpensive provision for future additions of 


power. 


Every essential detail in the design, erection and maintenance of Rope Drives is covered 


in our valuable 64-page ‘* Blue Book of Rope Transmission.” 
Copies free upon request. 
The American Manufacturing Co. 
65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Makers of American Transmission Rope Largest Fibre Workers in the World 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 
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BADISCHE COMPANY 


ADOLF KUTTROFF, - President 
CARL PICKHARDT, ist Vice-President 
M. R POUCHER, ) 

H. L. WALDO, a. Vice-Presidents 
GEO. M. SNOW 

R. REICHARD, - - - Treasurer 
FR. KUTTROFF, Os Secretary 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany. 


Formerly sold in the U. S. by 
KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., 
and latterly by 


CONTINENTAL COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


128 Duane STREET NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Boston 86 Federal Street 
Providence 80 So. Water Street 
Philadelphia - 238 Arch Street 
Chicago - 228 Randolph Street 
Montreal 6 Lemoine Street 
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Published on the 12th of each month by 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President. HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 


SAMUEL 5S. DALE, Editor. 


Publication and Editorial Office 


144 Congress Street, Boston. 


119 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 123 Liberty Street, New York. 
463 East 42nd Street, Chicago. 


Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter. 


Subscription Rates. 
Textile World Record in United States and Mexico ‘ ‘ ; ‘ i : ‘ ; ‘ O per year 
To Canada, on account of extra postage . ; ; ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ ; ; ; : ; ; 50 per year 
To other Poreign Countries (postage paid) . : , s . ; O per year 
Textile World Record and the Official American Textile Directory, Traveler’s Edition),. ; : $3.00 per year 
Co Foreign Countries with Directory iia paid). . : : ° ‘ . ° $4.00 per year 
Dyer’s Supplement ‘ ‘ . . . ‘ ‘ ‘ .0O per year 


Remit by Express Order, Postal Neeaeny Order, Cheque or Registered Letier to Boston Office 


v for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 


proper attention. Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages can be taken up to tl 
‘ the 


1¢ month of publication. We are always pleased to co-operate 


25th of month preceding date of issue t 
with advertiser n prepari 
ittractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent changes 


of copy, which increases 
he interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We 


will cheerfully 
change copy as often as may be desired, providing it reaches us in tir it we 


cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated, 


Advertising rates on application. 


Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, I 


*lexible, Smaller, $2.00. 
A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United’ States, Canada ar 
Mexico, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishm 
bout 7,000 in all, Fullinformation is given about each mill in almost every instance 
rm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods 
sets of cards (or combs), the number of 


’ 


, viz., the name of the company or 
made, the machinery equipment, i I 

spindles, number of looms; whether the mill 1 
vhether there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct 
information contained in this book is 


ises steam or 


arranged in a way to be instantly accessible 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade. 


Published Annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.00. 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or 


employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists ofthe jobbers, 


giving capitalization, names of 
knitting machines, whether latch or 
bleaches or finishes; kir of power; number 
manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing 


any town or mill may be quickly found. 


goods work. Special 


the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It is indexed so 
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Cotton Loom 


for fine or coarse fancy cottons—designed for 


high speed — extra rigid frame, built at our Provt- 
dence Works. A special feature is the high roll 
take up, which allows the winding of a large 


roll of goods. 





We solicit inquiries regarding this type or any of our 
various looms for cottons, woolens, silks or special 


tabrics. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works _ | 
| Worcester Providence Philadelphia 3 
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Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
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Information Wanted. 


On the day before the capture of that 
citadel of free trade, North-west Manches- 
ter, by Joynson-Hicks, and the flight of the 
freetrade commander to a mountain fastness 
in Forfar, the “Manchester (Eng.) Guar- 
dian” closed a comment on our April editor- 
ial “Wider Markets for American Textile 
Mills,” with the following: 


In despair of competing in the foreign markets, 
it is proposed that this great home market (the 
United States) should be self-contained, and in 
the interests of its manufacturers the tariff raised 
against such textiles as are now imported. “It 
is the American policy and needs no apology.” 
Here the writer, as is usual with Protectionists, 
conveniently leaves the subject. He omits to 
consider the effect of greater protection for tex- 
tiles, which can only mean an increase of price 
and to that extent an increase in the cost of liv- 
ing and in the cost of production. But the inter- 
esting point in the argument for Lancashire is 
that Protection with the American writer involves 
a confession of failure in the export trade. When 
Lancashire dares to make such a confession and 
to abandon the foreign export trade as lost, Pro- 
tection might become at any rate a plausible de- 
vice of keeping a declining industry alive, but by 
that time Lancashire would have ceased to be 
itself and have degenerated into a _ third-rate 
country. 


We had to stop somewhere in the April 
discussion of the tariff question and choose 
the end of the fourth page where it seemed 
as if a good reason, high wages, for our lack 
of success in competing with foreign coun- 
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tries in the sale of cotton goods had been 
made reasonably clear. Our omission to dis- 
cuss the point raised by the “Guardian” was 
a matter not of convenience in an argument 
on the tariff, but of necessity in the make-up 
of the magazine. 

But what is to be said of the ‘“Guardian’s” 
failure to mention in its comment on our 
article, the higher wages that we assigned as 
a cause for our failure to compete with 
foreign mills? Was it convenient to keep the 
idea of higher wages from the minds of 
Manchester voters as they were about to 
choose between the protection of W. Joyn- 
son-Hicks and the free trade of Winston 
Churchill? Such omissions may have their 
uses in special pleading, whose only object is 
to convince. They are, however, but ob- 
stacles in the search for the truth, which can 
be reached only by a mind ready to accept 
facts regardless of the opinions they may 
show to be wrong or the conclusions to 
which they may lead. In this spirit we will 
try to consider the effect of greater protec- 
tion on prices, cost of living and cost of pro- 
duction. 

The United States is buying textile goods 
from foreign countries at the rate of $313,- 
000,000 a year, the manufacture of which 
would give employment to nearly 200,000 
mill operatives. At the same time there are 
many thousands of mill operatives idle in 
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this country. These operatives are able to 
manufacture goods to take the place of the 
imported textiles, as economically as the im- 
ported products are made abroad. By 
economy we refer here to the expenditure of 
labor and material, and not to the apparent 
cost as indicated by the expenditure of 
money. It seems to us that the wealth of the 
United States would be increased and the 
welfare of the people promoted by giving 
these idle operatives employment in the 
manufacture of goods to take the place of 
those now imported. At the present time 
we have the goods, foreign countries have 
the money and our mill operatives are idle. 
By making the goods at home we would 
have both the goods and the money, and our 
people would be employed. 

Why, it may be asked, are not the goods 
made in our own mills now? For several 
reasons. There is here, as in all countries, 
the preference for imported goods because 
they are imported under the mistaken notion 
that imported goods are necessarily better 
than those of domestic manufacture. This 
accounts for a considerable part of the de- 
mand for foreign goods which could be sup- 
plied as well by American mills. The chief 
reason, however, is found in the lower appar- 
ent cost of production in foreign mills, re- 
sulting from the lower wages, which in turn 
are the result of the difference in the density 
of population between the United States and 
foreign countries. 

According to the latest available statistics 
the United States has a population of 21 to 
the square mile; Saxony, 743; Lancashire, 
1070. This unequal distribution of popula- 
tion is neither natural nor beneficial. It per- 
sists because of the inertia of population. 
Freedom of trade tends to perpetuate it. Pro- 
tection, by obstructing the transportation of 
the products of labor from densely populated 
sections to countries with a more scattered 
population tends to remove the inequality. 

The cost of production is real or apparent, 
that is, measured either by the actual ex- 
penditure of labor and material or by the ex- 
penditure of money. The real cost of a yard 
of cotton cloth may be the same at Burnley 
as at Lowell, while the apparent cost is much 


lower at Burnley because the dense popula- 
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tion of Lancashire has forced the money 
equivalent of labor far below the American 
level. 

The apparent cost of hosiery as measured 
by the expenditure of money, the standard of 
trade, may be much lower in Saxony than in 
Reading, Pa.; while the real cost measured 
by labor and material and by human flesh 
and blood may be far higher in the German 
kingdom, as is indicated by this extract from 
a recent report on German industrial con- 
ditions: 

The infantile death rate in Saxony probably 
leads the world. In places like Chemnitz the 
mortality is appalling. Of the total number of 
children born, over one-third die under 1 vear of 
age. This is due to the unsanitary conditions of 
crowded tenements, to lack of sufficient nourish- 
ment, sometimes to lack of medical attention, and 
to lack of sufficient care by their mothers, many 
of whom are at work in the factory or working 
at home on materials brought from the factory. 

Very opportunely the National Housing 
Reform Council of England presents a re- 
port on overcrowded tenements in Oldham, 
from which we get this glimpse of Lancashire 
conditions: 

The investigation has shown that there are over 
145 persons overcrowded in one-room tenements. 
2,005 in two-room tenements, 280 in three-room 
tenements, and 7,761 in four-room tenements—all 
this resulting in an overcrowding of 10,191 per- 


sons, among whom there has been a high death- 
rate and a high percentage of infantile mortality 


The protectionist considers the real cost; 
the free trader bases his argument on the ap- 
parent cost. It is because of these different 
views of things that an “increase in the 
price” which has such terrors for the free 
traders still to be found in Manchester, Eng., 
is looked upon with comparative indifference 
by the protectionists still left in the United 
States. For like reasons “failure in the ex- 
port trade” does not appear as dreadful to us 
as it evidently does to the “Guardian.” The 
welfare of a people is not necessarily 
measured by what they produce and send out 
of the country. A better standard is found 
in the amount of food, clothing and other 
necessaries consumed at home. It is by this 
standard of consumption that free trade and 
protection should be judged. 

We regret that we cannot give the “Guar- 
dian’ complete and accurate statistics of the 
per capita consumption of the necessaries of 
life in every country on earth. Our much 
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maligned friend, the statistician, has almost 
completely neglected this important branch 
of his work. It is fortunate, however, that 
the records of the cotton trade are so com- 
plete as to make it possible to determine 
closely the per capita consumption of cotton 
by the last consumer in the United States 
and throughout the rest of the world. The 
result is the more valuable as a standard for 
comparison because of the general consump- 
tion of cotton goods in all countries. Here 
are our figures: 


DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON. 
United States: 


Crop 6,047,009 000 Ibs. 
Imported 311,760,255 


6,358,760,255 “ 
4,286,065 ,044 


Exported 





Consumed by 90,000,000 2,072,695,211 


World Outside of United States: 


World’s crop 


8,859,500,000 Ibs. 
Consumed in U. S. ? 


2,072,695,211 


Consumed by 1,350,000,000 6,786,804,789 


The value of the goods imported and exported 
has been reduced to raw cotton equivalents at the 
rate of 40 cents a pound for imports and 28 cents 
a pound for exports. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 


bs. 


In the United States 22 | 
lbs. 


‘ 
od 
Outside of the United States S 


We frankly admit that these figures leave 
much to be desired. We would like to have 
separate statistics for each product and each 
country, but diligent search has failed to re- 
veal them. Neither the Royal Statistical 
Society at London nor the Census Bureau at 
Washington can supply them, and so we 
must for the present be content with these 
figures for the cotton trade. They show 
that the inhabitants of the country with 
what is probably the highest tariff on earth 
use nearly five times as much cotton per 
capita as do the people in the rest of the 
world. 

This exhibit we present: to the “Guard- 
ian” in June to supply the omission made 


when we “conveniently left the subject” 
in April. We invite the “Guardian” to com- 
pile the figures for the United Kingdom 
that a comparison of real wages, measured 
by the consumption of the necessaries of life, 
may be made between England with a low 
tariff and America with high protection. The 
issue between free trade and protection will 
not, however, wait for the appearance, of 
statistics. Mankind, wiser than the statisti- 
cian, has an instinctive knowledge of the hid 
den truth, and acts accordingly. The world 
has committed itself to protection. Even 
England, whose policy has always been that 
of protection to British trade, is now rapidly 
moving toward the adoption of protection in 
the form of duties on imports. What if that 
shoutd result in “Lancashire’s ceasing to be 
itself and degenerating into a third-rate 
county”? Would the scattering of ten 
million human beings, now crowded within 
ten miles of Manchester town hall, mean a 
decrease in the sum of human happiness? 
Would the increased supply of fresh air and 
sunshine and other necessaries of life to 
those who might move away and to the 
“third-raters” who remained in Lancashire, 
be a misfortune? Is it entirely safe to regu- 
late the affairs of the twentieth century by 
the maxims formulated at Kircaldy by a 
master of clear English in the eighteenth? 
After all, is not free trade a local issue? We 
ask for information. 


———_______¢____ 
Wake Up! 


Unless the manufacturers of the country 
get busy at once they will find the revision of 
the tariff intrusted to those who have had no 
experience in that work and no knowledge 
gained by personal experience with the re- 
sults of tariff reduction in the past. Edwin 
H. Marble, of the Curtis and Marble Ma- 
chine Co., Worcester, Mass., evidently real- 
izes the seriousness of the situation. During 
the past few months he has taken part in an 
animated tariff discussion in the Worcester 
newspapers, making the German agreement 
the special object of attack. Following are 
some typical extracts from a recent interview 
with Mr. Marble, published in the Gazette: 
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By that treaty, Mr. Marble states, in an inter- 
view with a Gazette reporter, Germany was en- 
abled to increase her textile exports to the United 
States by $2,000,000 and over in six months fol- 
lowing July 1, when the treaty became operative 
and of the $25,000,000 worth of textile exports 
during all, with the exception of about $2,000,000 
worth of cotton laces, are goods which could be 
manufactured here, but not in competition with 
Germany because of the cheapness of German 
labor compared with this country. 

The textile industry touches us because Wor- 
cester is the largest textile machine city in the 
country and anything which touches textiles of the 

untry affects us directly. 

Owing to the low wages paid in Germany, they 
can buy American cotton in Texas, take it to 
Europe, transport it to Saxony and the cotton 
manufacturing sections of Germany where they 
have no such natural advantages as we do here. 

The treaty was supposed to be one of reciproc- 
ity, but it was left with Germany to decide what 

fair return constitutes in concessions on their 
part. We can make every yard of those goods 
now imported here with the exception of the 
cotton laces, but at the present time we cannot 

ympete with them in prices because of the cheap- 
ess of their labor. 


[his cotton lace industry is comparatively new 


in this country [Three fair sized establishments 
ave been started in recent years. On certain pat- 
terns of net, hand labor is called for to a consid- 

xtent This d labor is with us ex- 
pensive. During a visit to one of these establish- 
ments recently, one girl told me that while she 


vas getting only $4.80 for a 63-hour week in Ger 
many, she was paid immediately upon her arrival 


in this country 


this p 


3 1/2 cents an hour for 56-hour 
for the identical work. 

\n older sister, who is an expert in her line, 
was paid about 25 per cent. more per hour here 
than at her home city, Calais. A third employed 
as an instructor was equally well pleased with an 
ncrease of 30 per cent. and additional advantages. 
None of these were desirous of returning to old 


week 


yuntry wages and conditions. 
[The fact that a careful examination of those 
irticles of textile manufacture, which require a 


nd labor shows the necessity 
rough knowledge of the scale of 
paid in this and foreign countries and in 
making any arrangements or reciprocity treaties. 
It is evident that sound business men should be 
relied upon rather than some of the theorists that 
are connected with government investigating com- 
muittees 

One of the committee junkets was taken by 
three gentlemen occupying government positions 
who, accompanied by their wives, undertook to 
examine the evils of or complaints against our 
sustom departments. They traveled a few days 
abroad at the rate of 130 miles per day and were 
able to give a very “comprehensive” report on 


large amount 
for a more tl 
wages 


their return. No sane business man would have 
been able to render a report which satisfied his 
onsciénce in quite so short a period of time. 


One of these days American manufactur- 
ers, particularly textile manufacturers, will 


wake up and follow Mr. Marble’s example en 
masse. The sooner the better. 


Oo 


The World’s Cotton Census. 


The plan is now under consideration of 
signaling daily the standard time by wireless 
from the Eiffel tower at Paris to all parts of 
the world. The most impressive feature of 
such a system is not the achievement of 
science on which it would be based, because 
we are fast becoming accustomed to wireless 
telegraphy and accepting it as a matter of 
course; it is rather the bringing of the 
world’s inhabitants together, as a result of 
this instantaneous communication. The 
same idea is suggested by the progress now 
being made by the European Cotton Fed- 
eration in the collection and dissemination of 
information regarding the cotton stocks and 
consumption in all parts of the world. In the 
former case the information is determined at 
the point from which it is disseminated; in 
the latter case it is first laboriously collected 
irom all parts of the globe, then classified 
and summarized at the central station, Man- 
chester, from which place the results are 
sent around the world. Both cases, how- 
ever, are identical in that they bring the 
people of all countries closer together, giv- 
ing to all a common knowledge of import- 
ant facts to guide their industrial and com- 
mercial operations. This important work ot 
gathering statistics on March 1 and Septem- 
ber 1 of each year of the cotton on hand at 
the mills and consumed during the preceding 
six months, was begun in the fall of 1905. 
The large measure of success attained is in- 
dicated by the fact that the latest Federation 
returns include 113,460,259 spindles out of a 
total of 125,097,583. This result is reached 
by including all of the spindles in the United 
States which are reported complete on Sep- 
tember 1. This large proportion, over 90 
per cent., already reached, warrants the be- 
lief that the census will in the near future 
cover practically all of the world’s cotton 
spindles. 

The results of the six semi-annual reports 
thus far issued are summarized in the fol- 
lowing tables. The American report is given 
separately because it has been taken from 
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the U. S. census reports which are issued 
only once a year. With commendable en 
terprise the European Federation has sup- 
plied this omission by making a direct can 
vas of American mills and securing returns 

r March 1, 1908. The lack of time pre- 
vented this first report from American mills 
direct to the Federation from being com- 
plete. The large number of spindles report- 
ing warrant us, however, in estimating the 
stocks for the missing spindles at the re- 
ported average, which we have done. It is 

» be hoped that the Census Department at 
Washington will hereafter issue a semi-an 
nual report of mill stocks and consumption, 
and not leave half of this important work to 
be done by the European Federation. 

The value of these reports, depending in 
larg 
ability to make comparisons with former 
eriods, will increase with time. The returns 


» measure on their completeness and the 


re given separately for each country, en- 
abling the situation to be studied both by 
districts and as a whole. Following is the 
report for March 1, this year: 


MILL STOCKS OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Bales Bales used Stocks 
Date Spindles on hand per week will last 
Aug. 31,’05 46,726,929 935,237 103,269 9 weeks 
Feb. 28, '06 54,297,537 1,237,180 
Aug. 31,°06 66,072,303 1,210,610 145,603 8.3 weeks 
Feb. 28,07 71,054,503 1,911,071 
Aug. 31,’07 74,279,078 2,368,410 190,811 12.4 weeks 


Mar. 1, ’08 78,984,106 2,342,127 


STOCKS AT AMERICAN MILLS, 


Tota Bales Bales used Stocks 
Date Spindles on hand per week will last 
Aug. 31,05 23,687,495 776,801 82,288 9.4 weeks 
Aug. 31, 06 25,250,096 688,312 94,413 7.3 weeks 
Aug. 31,07 26,242,000 996,00 95,904 10.4 weeks 
Mar. 1,’o8 est.27,000,000 1,089,119 


(he International Cotton Federation de- 
serves great credit for its work in compiling 
these statistics and should receive the hearty 
co-operation of every cotton spinner on 
earth in making the census complete. This 
can be done by responding promptly to re 
quests for reports either direct to the Fed 
eration at Manchester or to the Census Bu- 
reau at Washington. In either case the re- 
port is kept secret and known only by a 
number to those who classify and summar- 
ize the figures. This classified summary is 
completed and mailed to every spinner who 
may have made a report. The figures come 
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right home to the spinner. They show him 
the state of this important factor of cotton 
stocks throughout the world, and afford an 
invaluable means for forming a correct judg- 
ment of market conditions on which the suc- 
cess of the mill depends. The duty a mill 
treasurer owes to his stockholders makes it 
incumbent on him to co-operate in the com- 
pilation of these cotton statistics 


—————————q~—__ 


The Fall River Sliding Scale. 





Wages in the cotton mills of Fall River 
Mass., were reduced on May 25 from a 
basis of 23.96 per cent. to 19.66 per cent., 
reduction of 17.94 per cent. This reduction 
was in accordance with the sliding scale 
agreement, which provides that wages shall 
rise and fall with the so-called margin a 
cording to the following scale: 


Margir New Wage Basis 
It5 points 23.91 ents 
r1¢ ‘i 23.42 ‘“ 
105 7 22.87 
95 , 21.78 
385 y 20.69 
80 Pr 19.66 

5 18.08 
72% “ 18. 


Wages are readjusted in November and 
May, the rate for the ensuing six months 
conforming to the average margin for the 
preceding six months. For the six months 
(26 weeks) ending May 22, 1908, the margin 
and prices on which it is based have fluctu- 


ated as follows 
25 in 38 
1907 Cotton 64x64 64x64 Marg 
Nov. 29 11.30¢ Sz¢ 5 fe 1.250240 
Dec. ( 11.853 ea 5 1.181040 
Dec. 13 12.064%c Jac Sec. .QQOI04 
Dex 2 11.884c. 4h 5#2c. 919567 
Dec. 27 11.74¢ 43 53 927425 
Jan. 11.64 4; sik 9187 
Jan. 1 11.384c. tC. 5ic. )1472C 
jan. 17 11.825¢ sd 5+ .87939¢ 
Jan. 24 12.05; aie circ. 86611 
Jan. 321 11.75% 44 cdc, 89798 
Feb. 7 11.70%¢ 44 Saac- 884740 
Feb 14 11.596 4¢ Siu‘ .84610 
Feb. 21 11.4026 | 5tc. 856470 
Feb. 28 11.42¢. roc Sac. -771 480 
Mar. 6 11.562c. REC. 54. 738740 
Mar. 13 11 .40¢ 33 g43c. -714130 
Mar. 2¢ 10.98 l« 34C. 44ic. .688298 
Mar 27 10.46 < ; ( 4\c 676392 
Apt 3 10.45¢ z1¢ 4%C. 61953! 
Apr. 1c 10.29}c. 3A phe ALI S05 
oO. phe .632837 
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\pr. 24 1c 3}c. ghic. 631321 is the panacea for all difficulties existing between 
May |! 10.11 3¢ 3ic. Aye: -597912 the employer and employe in our trade, but we do 
May 8 10.425 34aC 45C. -556706 declare emphatically and without reserve that it is 
May 1 11.03} ¢ SKC. $44C. -527499 and has proven to be the best agreement for the 
May 22 10.98} c. Ps $5 4C- 599399 operatives that was ever accepted by the employ- 

~ ers for the control and regulation of the rise and 

\verage ‘794975 fall in wages, and further assert, for reasons stated 


This six month period began immediately 
after the October panic and nearly every onc 
of the twenty-six weeks has brought a re- 
duction of the margin. The average for the 
six months being .794973, it was agreed that 
wages for the next six months should be 
based on a margin of 80 cents, making the 
basis 19.66 cents per cut, the rate in all de- 
partments being reduced in the same pro- 
portion. It is a cause of deep regret not 
nly to the operatives whose wages have 
been reduced so greatly, but to the manu- 
facturers and to the consumers of cotton 
zoods themselves that conditions are such 
as to necessitate this cut in wages. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated over and over again 
as it is demonstrating now that all of us, 
operatives, manufacturers and consumers 
prosper or suffer together. Speaking in a 
general sense the American people find it 
hardest to buy cotton goods when such 
goods are cheapest. 

One feature of the situation at Fall River 
deserves special mention. It is the manner 
in which the operatives have kept their 
agreement and submitted to this heavy cut 
in their wages. The spirit they have shown 
leserves the highest praise and is reflected 
in the following extract from the report pre- 
sented to the operatives by James Tousey, 
president of the Fall River Textile Council: 

We, the members of the Textile Council, regret 
that such conditions have arisen which should call 
for the reduction in wages as stated in the agree- 
ment; and while we realize that the reduction is a 
steep one, we hope and feel that you will not lose 
sight of the fact that it is being taken from the 
highest rate of wages that has ever prevailed dur- 
ing the life of the Textile Council and for many 
years previous to its existence. It is safe to say 
that we can go back at least 35 years and then only 
under the most exceptional conditions can a com- 
parison be made. 

It should not be necessary to remind you that 
the rate of wages paid during the last 12 months 
is 10 per cent. higher than ever was paid in the 
ity during our life as combined unions, and further 
that “it is 20 per cent. higher, with an exception of 
1 period of about nine months a few years ago. 

With regard to the present agreement, we do 
not nor have we ever taken and declared that it 











above, that it is well worthy of a trial of experi- 
ence and as a guide in dealing with such questions 
in the future. 

Until such time that we see that a change is 
necessary in the margin scale, we say to our 
members that this agreement should be honorably 
lived up to, as it was entered into honorably by a 
vote of acceptance and indorsed by all of the 
unions at their general meetings before being 
signed. by the representatives of the respective 
associations contracted. 

Even though the reduction in wages is greater 
under the agreement than was anticipated by its 
most ardent supporters, and which, we regret, we 
are not prepared to declare that it is a failure, 
because, owing to the unfortunate trade condi- 
tions previously referred to, which suddenly and 
unexpectedly worked havoc with our industry, we 
do not believe it has had a fair trial; and until 
such time that it has, the least that can be eéx- 
pected is that judgment should be suspended and 
hasty action upon our part be rejected. 

The only comparison that we can draw to com- 
pare with present conditions is that which existed 
in 1808, 10 years ago, when the market got down 
about 50 cents, and we were obliged to accept 
reductions in wages which brought the weaver 
down to 16 cents per cut and all other depart- 
ments in proportion. The margin today is but 
57.61 cents, and it has been between the fifties and 
sixties for nearly two months, and the price per 
cut under the reduced rate is 19.66 cents per cut, 
with operatives in all other departments in pro- 
portion, a matter of about 20 per cent., a higher 
rate than prevailed under similar conditions in 
1898, to say nothing of other improved conditions. 

Again repeating our regret for the reduction of 
wages that goes into effect Monday morning, 
brought about’ through conditions over which 
neither employer nor employe has control, we 
bring these matters to your attention, so that you 
can deliberate on the conditions and situation with 
more intelligence and give to it that fair, just and 
conservative consideration that all such important 
subjects of its kind are entitled. 


Let us all hope that conditions may change 
speedily so that when another readjustment 
of wages is made next May, the rate prevail- 
ing during the six months that have just 
ended may be restored. 

sceuiiheilicieiaitainitearnivalatpeiais 

Cocoanut fiber is the reddish-brown, ex- 
ceedingly tough fibrous substance in the 
flesh of the fruit, and enclosing the hard 
shell of the oval nut of the true cocoanut 
palm, which is indigenous to the South Sea 
Islands and attains a height of about 100 
feet. 
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A National Wool Conference. 


We want to suggest to the wool growers 
and wool manufacturers of the United States 
the desirability of their getting into closer 
working relations. Greater cooperation is 
not only desirable; it is a necessity if the 
highest productive efficiency of the wool 
erowing and manufacturing industry is to be 
attained. 

The first and indispensable step in pro- 
moting cooperation is the holding of a wool 
conference at some central point, at which 
representatives of all sections of the trade 
and its allied branches can meet, discuss un- 
settled problems, exchange views, and what 
is best of all, shake hands with one another, 
look each other in the face and realize that 
their interests are common to all and that 
the differences which now appear to divide 
them are largely imaginary, the natural re- 
sult of their lack of acquaintance with each 
other’s purposes and difficulties. Misunder- 
standings having been removed, the wool 
conference would find many important prob- 
lems whose sclution is for the benefit of 
both growers and manufacturers. 

First comes the question of the wool sup- 
ply. How can the United States be made 
independent of the foreign wool grower? At 
the present time more than half the wool, 
scoured weight, used in this country is 
grown in foreign countries. Last year, 1907, 
we imported raw wool and wool goods 
which were equivalent to 258,722,489 pounds 
of light shrinking wool valued at over $81,- 
000,000, duty paid. 

Can this wool now bought abroad be 
crown at home? How can this $81,000,000 
now paid to foreign countries or to the gov- 
ernment in the form of duties be put into the 
pockets of American wool growers? These 
are the questions we all want answered. It 
is no use to tell us about certain grades 
needed for mixing that cannot be raised in 
the United States. American wool growers 
and manufacturers in friendly conference 

should decide that question. We believe 
that the wool manufacturers of this country 
will be found as desirous of developing the 
domestic wool supply as the wool growers 
are. They recognize that producing the 
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wool we use instead of importing it means a 
great increase in the purchasing power of 
the growers and increased prosperity in all 
branches of business. Wool manufacturers 
also believe in American prices for Ameri- 
can wools. They know that it is a great 
deal better to run their mills full at a profit 
with wool at fair prices than to run them 
slack at a loss with wool at low prices. 

There are many other probiems connected 
with that of the wool supply. For example, 
there are the ravages of wild animals and 
dogs among the sheep of the country. 
There is the question of how government 
land can be utilized to the best advantage by 
wool growers without injury to other inter 
ests. There is the question of improving 
the method of packing wool for shipment. 
And closely allied to the last is the problem 
of how to improve the methods of marketing 
wool. 

(Co-operation between growers and manu- 
facturers is essential for the solution of 
every one of these questions. Moreover, 
combination of the now separated branches 
of the wool industry (which includes both 
the growing of wool and the manufacture of 
wool goods), will mean a great increase in 
the power and influence of the growers and 
manufacturers. 

We have outlined a few of the more or 
less technical problems that face the wool 
inlustry. In addition there is the ever pres- 
ent possibility of an attack on the wool 
growing and manufacturing interests of the 
country. It is by no means certain that an 
attack has not already begun. At any rate 
the need for united action in defense of the 
common interests of the wool industry may 
arise suddenly, and for that reason no time 
should be lost in bringing wool growers and 
manufacturers together. That union to be 
effective should be brought about on broad 
lines. It should bring all growers and man- 
ufacturers together, giving the smallest an 
opportunity to be heard and to exert the 
influence to which he is entitled. There 
should be no suspicion of control by one 
man or a little coterie. For this reason it is 
important that the movement toward a na- 
tional wool conference and greater co-opera- 
tion in the wool industry should be inaugu- 
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rated by men bread enough to realize that 
wool growers and manufacturers may come 
and they may go, but the wool industry itself 
goes on forever. 

ompemntenmnenemnelpaansaennnme 


When Japan Hits Lancashire. 


An inspector of the Irish Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, J. D. Walker, recently appeared 
before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons and after stating that he had been a 
free trader all his life, gave testimony that 
showed plainly how certain hard facts were 
beginning to tell on his convictions. He 
first told of the low wages and unhealthy 
conditions prevailing among the workers in 
West and North-West Ireland and of the 
efforts to provide the people with employ- 
ment at their homes, in lace-making, em- 
broidery and similar work. 

[hese efforts, he stated, have been 
thwarted to a great degree by foreign com- 
petition. To illustrate this he showed the 
committee a piece of crochet work made by 
hand in Ireland at a cost of Ios. ($1.50) a 
yard, and added that the same pattern, 
matching the Irish goods so closely that few 
people could detect the difference, was made 
in Germany to sell at 25 cents a yard. 
Switzerland and Japan were also making 
goods at prices that Ireland could not meet, 
even with the low Irish wages. Asked what 
suggestions he had to offer Mr. Walker 
replied: 

We are between the upper and nether millstones 
f foreign competition, and although I have been 

free-trader all my life, I do not see my way out 
of it. When the Japanese hit Lancashire hard the 
question would be studied. It would never be 
studied so long as it merely hit Donegal. 

A member: Do you think something might be 
lone by restricting foreign competition? 

Mr. Walker: If you had only the home producer 
to consider that might do, but we have to compete 
in the case of New York, for instance, with Jap- 
anese goods. I do not see any way out of that. 
Perhaps the only way is to have faith in people— 
to have blind faith —(Laughter.) 

This life-long British free trader, who is 
wavering in his faith, illustrates the fact that 
«a man is a free trader or a protectionist, not 
so much from principle as from selfishness. 
Mr. Walker’s faith in his fetish wavers when 
he finds that free trade does not pay in his 
line of work. And so it is everywhere. 
Lancashire will be for what she calls free 
trade as long as it pays Lancashire. The 
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United States will be for protection as long 
as it pays the United States. When Japan 
hits Lancashire, or when the United States 
can undersell the rest of the world, the sit- 
uation will be reversed. And there may be 
more truth than fiction in Mr. Walker’s pre- 
diction that Lancashire would not become 
studious as long as Japan hit only Donegal. 
antmnmaipeentiagipiallibeaprensiee 


Artificial Silk. 


The recent declaration of a dividend of 40 
per cent., as compared with 35 per cent. last 
year, by the Vereinigte Glauzstoffabriken of 
Elberfeld, Germany, directs attention anew 
to the enormous profits made in the manu- 
facture of artificial silk by the companies that 
control this industry on the Continent. The 
financial statement of the Elberfeld Co. for 
the year is as follows: 


Profits: 

Marks. 

Brought forward ........ 290,051 
Profits for the year ...... 2,528,006 
2,818,057 

This balance was disposed of as follows: 

Marks. 

Dividend, 40% .......... 1,000,000 
oe ee 550,000 
Workmen’s fund ........ 50,000 
ee eres 271,247 
Carried forward ......... 274,471 
COP OEE a saber sessd 672,339 
2,818,057 


The Fabrique de Soie Artificielle, of Tu- 
bize, Belgium, has also had a very prosper- 
ous year, reporting a net profit of 1,923,765 
francs, as compared with 1,301,300 francs 
last year. This company announces an ad- 
vance in prices by agreement with the other 
artificial silk companies, which are working 
harmoniously together to squeeze from the 
trade all that the traffic will bear. 

The artificial silk industry is based on 
patented processes. As the laws of Conti- 
nental countries have for years required the 
working of patented process, the manufac- 
turers of artificial silk, like those of artificial 
dyestuffs, have been forced to locate their 
plants in those countries. 
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Wool Exchanges. 





The system of dealing in textile materials 
on exchanges is in a bad way. While we are 
struggling with the problem of what to do 
with our cotton exchanges France is agi- 
tated over the question whether the wool 
exchange at Roubaix shall be abolished or 
regulated. There, as here, the trouble has 
been caused by abuses in exchange dealings, 
the principal charge being that members of 
the Roubaix exchange have used the facili- 
ties aftorded by their position to promote 
their own interests and defraud the outside 
trader. In order to prevent the exchang« 
from being abolished various propositions 
for regulating its affairs have been proposed, 
among them being the following: 

The appointment of a controller connected 
with the exchange clearing house, whose 
duty it would be to oversee the exchange 
and expose all irregularities. 

Fach member of the exchange to make 
laily a detailed report of all transactions for 
the day and to give the controller any fur- 
ther information desired. 

Membership to be for one year only. 
Each member to apply to the clearing house 
before the end of December for renewal of 
membership for the succeeding year. No 
appeal from decision of clearing house. 

Any member found transacting business 
on the exchange at less than the regular 
hrokerage fee shall be expelled immediately. 

Severe penalties, including expulsion, im- 
posed on a firm that may transact business 
on the exchange with any of the firm’s 
branches, or in any wavy make “wash” sales 
of wool. 

Standard samples corresponding with 
those kept at Buenos Ayres and Australia, 
to be stored in the exchange building at Rou- 
baix and delivered on demand. 

When prices rise or fall 40 centimes per 
kilogram (3 5/8 cents a pound) within a 
period of fifteen days in any month, the re- 
quired deposit with the clearing house shall 
be automatically raised to $1,000 for new 
business, that is, for sales when the market 
is falling, and for purchases when prices are 
advancing. 

The question has been referred to a com- 
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mission composed of two senators, three 
deputies, two cabinet ministers, four repre- 
sentatives of chambers of commerce, repre- 
sentatives of the mayors of Roubaix and 
Tourcoing, a wool dealer and a member of 
the Roubaix clearing house. Their report 
will be of interest not only to the French 
wool trade, but to the textile trade of all 
countries in view of the general agitation of 
the exchange question at the present time 
eneninaineideepliueaptdnsinimee: 
The Cotton Industry in Lancashire. 


No signs of decadence in the English cot 
ton industry are disclosed by the 1908 edi 
tion of Worrall’s directory, just received. 
On the contrary, it furnishes proof of the 
vigor of the English branch of the cotton 
trade, the total number of spindles reported 
reaching 55,218,024; and looms, 736,325. 
When the first edition of the directory ap- 
peared in 1882, it showed a total of 38,410,067 
spindles and 167,856 looms. The next 
22 years witnessed an increase of 6,785,574 
spindles and 167,856 looms. In the last 
four years, 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1908, there 
was at: increase Of 10,022,383 spindles and 
83.205 looms. In other words, 50 per cent 
more spindles have been installed in Lan- 
‘ashire in the past four years than in the 
preceding twenty-two. Nor is this all. 
There are thirty-five new cotton spinning 
companies with mills in course of erection 
which are not included in the above totals. 
This is indeed the pace that kills, and it is 
not surprising that the older companies are 
willing to consider running their machinery 
to pile up stock and depress the market in 
order to discourage what they call the mania 
ior building new mills. It is, however, some- 
what misleading to call this rapid building of 
cotton mills in Lancashire the result of a 
mania. The cause is natural and found in 
tendency of capital to seek the most profit- 
able market. It was too much to expect 
capitalists to buy British consols when the 
spinning of cotton was returning dividends 
of 20, 30, or even 50 per cent. to the owner 
of established mills in Lancashire. The in- 


wn 


crease of spinning capacity under those con- 
ditions was as natural as its cessation is 


likelv to be in the near future. 
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‘The False Packing of Wool. 


rO FORCE A REFORM. 


\ determined effort is being made by the 
wool trade to bring about an improvement in 
the packing of domestic wool by the grow- 
ers. The abuses consist in the use of sisal 
twine and in packing inferior wool and rub- 
bish in the fleeces. A sample of sisal twine 
taken from a fleece of Ohio wool is shown 
at Fig. 1. It is impossible for one who has not 
had practical experience in manufacturing 
worsted goods to realize the heavy losses to 
manufacturers resulting from the use of sisal 
twine for tying up fleeces. The sisal fibers 
get mixed with the wool and pass through 
the various processes of manufacturing, ap- 
pearing finally in the cloth, as shown in Figs. 
2 and 3, which are two of the twelve sisal 
fiber specks found in one yard of cloth made 
from Ohio and Pennsylvania wool. 

Just think of what an average of twelve of 
these sisal fibers to a yard of cloth means to 
the manufacturer. If he is making 1,000 
yards a day, which is not a large production, 
he has 12,000 of these sisal fibers to remove 
from the cloth every day. The extent of this 
sisal nuisance is also illustrated at Fig. 4, 
which shows a bunch of sisal fibers picked 
from the cloth in one day in one of our wor- 
sted mills. These fibers twisted and im- 
bedded in the cloth must be picked out be- 
fore the goods can be sold. Under the most 
favorable conditions the work of removing 
them is slow and expensive, requiring 
skilled operatives. The cost of the labor is, 
however, not the only expense. Frequently 
it is found impossible to remove the sisal 
vithout leaving an imperfection for which the 
manufacturer must make an allowance of 
one-eighth yard to the buyer. In some cases 
these imperfections are so numerous that the 
whole piece of cloth must be classed as a 
‘second” and sold at a heavy discount. 

Farmers use sisal twine because it is 
cheap. For the sake of an apparent saving 

a few dollars they put up their wool in 
such a form as to cause a loss of thousands 
of dollars to the manufacturer. As a matter 
of fact, however, much of this heavy loss is 


finally paid by the wool growers themselves 


through the reduction in the market price of 
wool tied with sisal twine. 

Many exasperating conditions are en- 
countered in the woolen and worsted busi- 
ness, but few if any are more exasperating 
than to find the finished product seriously 
damaged as a result of the inexcusable 
carelessness of farmers in using sisal twine 
for tying up the fleeces. So serious has 
the trouble become that wool dealers and 
manufacturers have united in order to force 





FIG. I. A SAMPLE OF SISAL TWINE TAKEN FROM 
OHIO WOOL. 


the growers to stop the practice. As a 
result the following circular has been signed 
by the leading firms in the wool trade and 
distributed widely throughout the wool 
growing sections of the country: 


For many years past the wool merchants of the 
United States have made ineffectual efforts to 
induce the wool growers to improve their methods 
in preparing wool for market. One of the princi 
pal abuses is the tying up of fleeces with sisal 
twine, or so-called binder twine. The loose fiber 
irom the twine clings to the wool through all the 
processes of manufacture, and causes imperfect 
goods, with consequent loss. 

We believe if this serious matter is called to the 
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attention of growers they will co-operate with the 
dealers and discontinue the practice of tying their 


wool with such twine as described, thereby put 
ting American wools in closer competition with 
those of foreign countries. 

We, the undersigned, hereby agree to at once 


notify all our correspondents and buyers in the 
fleece wool section that we shall not accept wool 

» tied with sisal twine nor wool that is tied with an 
undue amount of string, as merchantable. 
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‘ FIG. 2. A SISAL FIBER IN THE WARP OF 
WORSTED CLOTH. Otie 
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Boston, Mass.: 
Jeremiah Williams & Co 5 
Luce & Manning Fig. 5 


Brown & Adams, recent] 
Cordingley, Barrett & ( 
Dewey, Gould «& Co 


Farnsworth, Thayer & Stevens 


THE FALSE PACKING OF WOOL 


Chicago, IIL: 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 


H. A. Perkins & Co., 
White River Juncti \ 
Henry Marcus & Son, Baltimore, M 
FALSE PACKING, 
sh one ae | ac hea 1 : > “A 
yuses such as the use Of an exces 
antity of twine and the packing of 


rubbish in the fleeces are simply stealing 


by Luce & Manning wool dealers at Be 
\bout twentv f 
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Hobbs, Taft & Co 
Patterson & Co.., 

R. D. Smith & Son, 
Rosenthal §rothers 
Wendell P. Yerrinton, 
Williams & Smith, 

John G. Wright, 
Crimmins & Peirce, 
Dupee & Meadows, 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald, 
Goodhue, Studley & Emery, 
D. I. Baker & Co., 

J. Koshland & Co., 
Hecht, Liebmann & Co., 
O. N. Purdy & Co., 
Eisemann Eros., 

W. S. Henry, Jr., & Co 
Mauger & Avery, 
Parsons Bros., 

Salter Bros. & Co., 
Chas. F. Cross & Co 


H. A. Schoenen, 

Isaac Weil & Sons, 

Bolles & Rogers, 

Silberman Brothers, 

H. 1. Thompson & Co 

The Howard-Boyer Wool Co 


Coates 
Samuel Whan & Co 
Justice, Bateman & Co 
Bullock Brothers, 
Henderson & Co., 

Fred Wolstenholme, 

Wm. Anderson, Jr. & Co., 
Lewis & Grove, 

Chias. J. Webb & Co.. Inc 
Woolston & Moore, 

John A. Leslie & Co 
Bradford Smith & Co. 

C. Shillard Smith & Co 
Stone & Christie, 
Jennings & Stansfield 

I. Reifsnyder, Son & Co 


Re 
Oros., 


Chas. O. Herbert & Co 
Wir Brown & Co.. Ltd 


Coffin & Son 


Wheeling. W. V 


Horkheimer Bros.. 
1 


J. S. McConnell & Co., Mt. Vernon, O 
Trangott Schmidt & Sons, 

Detroit, M 
Chas. S. Sweet, Trov, N. Y 


Acnew & C “Watervliet, N. Y 


ompany, 


1 


photograph of 121 feet of twine 


> 1 


1 


fleece of Ohio wool 


4 


One 


ston 


feet of twine to the fleece is a 
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fair allowance for domestic wool. As the 
twine costs the wool grower only 5 cents a 
pound, while the wool in this case was sold 


20 cents, the addition of 1o1 feet, weigh- 


\nother form of this fraud is the use of very 
heavy twine such as is shown at Fig. 6, 
which measured 99 feet to the pound, as 
compared with 242 feet per pound of the 





FIG. 3. 4 SISAL FIBER IN THE FILLING OF WORSTED CLOTH. 


| 








FIG. 4. SISAL FIBERS PICKED FROM ONE DAY’S PRODUCT OF A WORSTED MILL. THERE ARE AROUT 
11,000 FIBERS IN THIS BUNCH. 
Ing about 1/2 pound, in excess of a fair al- twine shown at Fig. 5, and 1,053 feet per 


ywance, was a fraud that should be punish- 
ible by law. This, to be sure, is an extreme 
ase, but it illustrates a practice that is grow- 
ing and will continue to grow unless drastic 


measures are adopted for its suppression. 


pound of the twine used on Australian wool. 
BETTER METHODS IN AUSTRALIA. 

They manage such things better in Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand. In these great 

wool-growing countries the packing and sale 
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: 
} 
| 








; 
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! 


of wool are carefuily regulated by laws that 
are enforced. As a result Australian and 
New Zealand fleeces are fastened with a very 
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FIG. 5. fWINE MEASURING 121 FEET AND WEIGHING % 
POUND TAKEN FROM ONE FLEECE OF OHIO WOOL, 


small quantity of very good twine. We re- 
cently searched through a large lot of Aus- 
tralian wool for some of the twine that we 
might compare it with that used on wool in 
the United States. We could not find any, 
and finally obtained the sample shown at Fig. 
7, which has been taken from some Aus- 


tralian fleeces a short time before. It is 


made of a fine linen fiber, is smooth and 
twisted hard, so that no fibers from it can 
get into the wool. 





TWENTY-TWO SHEEP TAILS IN ONE OHIO 
FLEECE. 


Then there is the rubbish mixed with the 


wool. It is a common practice for growers 
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FIG. 6. A SAMPLE OF THE HEAVY TWINE MEASURING 99 
FEET PER POUND, USED ON OHIO WOOL. 





FIG. 7. A SAMPLE OF THE FINE TWINE MEASURING 160¢ 
FEET PER POUND, USED ON AUSTRALIAN AND 
NEW ZEALAND WOOL. 
to put inferior wool into the bags, selling the 
whole lot as high grade. When the wool is 
graded by the buyer the “rejections” form a 
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large proportion of the lot. The day before 
our call on Luce & Manning, Boston, they 


had found twenty-two sheep tails in one 














» Ss ONE OF THE TWENTY-IWO SHEEP TAILS FOUND 
IN A FLEECE OF OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA WOOL. 


fleece in a lot of 3/8 blood wool grown along 
the houndary line between Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. One of these twenty-two tails is 
seen at Fig. 8 


~ 





OTHER OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


As we watched the men examining this lot 
of wool, one of them drew a lady’s garter 
from the fleece he was handling. We had to 
rely on our imagination as to the circum- 
stances under which this useful article of 
appare! had found a resting place in a fleece 
of Ohio wool. Sticks, stones, dirt and all 
sorts of rubbish are found in American wool. 
An employe oi the Boston firm, above men- 
tioned, stated that in one fleece he had found 
a boulder weighing 7 pounds, which the wool 
grower had sold at the price of wool. 

Dishonest: 

Of course. 

Nothing more dishonest has been dis 
closed by the investigations of the insurance: 
companies and other large corporations dur 
ing the past few vears. 


NO CLASS DISTINCTION. 


These practices by wool growers show 
plainly that financial and commercial crook 
edness is not confined to the possessors of 
great wealth. The average of integrity will 
be found much the same in every branch of 
legitimate business. Carelessness, greed and 
an easy conscience make legal regulation as 
necessary for the growers of wool as for the 
railroads that transport the wool or the man- 
ufacturers who convert it into cloth. Nor 
does the average of integrity vary much be- 
tween different countries. Australian and 
New Zealand wool is packed more honestly 
than American wool because in this particu- 
lar case the statutes and their administration 
are better in Australia and New Zealand 
than in the United States. 


HOW TO REFORM. 


No reform of existing abuses whether in 
the packing of wool, railroading or manu- 
facturing can be brought about unless the 
malefactors are forced to reform. This force 
may be temporarily applied by individuals in 
times of business depressieon as the wool 
trade is applying it now by a refusal to buy 
wooi that is falsely packed. When business 
revives, however, the dishonest wool grow- 
ers will again have the whip hand, and what 


was gained may be quickly lost. 
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[In order to effect a permanent reform the 
publicity should given to the 
their dishonest character exposed, 
and sentiment awakened that 
not only place corrective laws on the statute 


widest be 
abuses, 
a public will 
In ac- 
complishing this result we believe none will 


book but compel their enforcement. 


SEASONABLE FABRICS 
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be more ready to co-operate than the great 
majority of the wool 
who are as desirous as any class of producers 
of ridding their trade of the black sheep and 
stamping out dishonest practices, 
the but 
honest methods pay best in the end 


growers themselves, 


not only 


because are dishonest, because 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


DRESS GOODS. 


here is practically no change in the dress 
goods market. Buyers who are placing their 
fall orders continue to work along conserva 


to load 


tive lines and are very cautious not 
ip early in the season. Fancy weaves are 


selling more freely than plain goods, as the 
buyers realize that the mills will not make up 
inv fancies for stock and under these condi- 
tions they have started to place their orders 
to insure prompt deliveries. 

Fancy weaves in one color are attracting 
‘onsiderable attention among all branches of 
the trade. Diagonals, herring-bones and 
cheveron stripes appear to be the most de- 


sirable. Fig. 1 shows a 48-inch diagonal 


j 
from Wm, | 


vard. 


Read & Sons Co. at 75 cents a 


Fing quality broadcloths still continue to 


be the favorite dress goods fabric for the fall 


rade. (Orders on these goods are being 


placed with much more freedom as the buy 
believe that there will be a big demand 


the 


ers 
luring entire season. 


Panamas, and unfinished worsteds 


seryes 
are taking very well, especially with the cut- 
ing-up trade 

lhe importers and domestic selling agents 
of voiles report that business is good in all 
grades and that orders for staple numbers 
ire coming in very freely. 

Orders for low priced fancies are not be 
Ing received as fast as the mills desire them. 
The trade is going ahead rather slowly on 
these 
season some of these goods will be let out at 


cut prices. 


SILK. 


Conditions in the silk market have shown 


during the last few 


a slight 


improvement 


goods as they feel that later in the 


weeks. Rough 


pongees and ftoulards 


ishing up the season very str‘ The man 


ne 


ufacturers feel confident that they will clean 


up their stocks through the regular channels 


before the end of the season. Earlier in th: 


season it Jooked as if it would be ne 


‘essar 


to dispose of their over-stocks through th 
auctioneer 


Owing to the changes in price of raw silk, 





FIG. I. 


+} . 1 
ne manulacturers Nave curt 


ailed their pr 


ductions, and are buvine on the hand-to 
mouth basis and making silks to order. It 

now estimated that only 50 per cent. of the 
sik looms in the. country are running. 


These conditions will not change until the 


raw silk market gets on a firmer basis. 


The demand for plain colored taffetas 
good and is increasing as the season pro 
eresses. The prices on these goods have 


been reduced. 


ta 
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lhe advanced orders placed for silks thus 
far this season are considerably behind last 
vear. Buyers feel inclined to wait and those 
that are placing orders are buying in small 
quantities. 

The fall lines displayed by the different 
manufacturers contain some very attractive 
novelties. Satin faced fabrics such as messa- 
lines in both plain and fancies seem to be the 
features. Fig. 2 shows a 20-inch hair-line 
stripe messaline from Pelgram & Meyer at 
72 1/2 cents, which has taken very well in 


= 


Fancy taffetas are coming very strong for 


reduced about 10 per cent. It is now pos- 
sible for a buyer to supply his wants at lower 
prices than for the past two seasons. 

Business has shown quite an improvement 
in the past few weeks. Buying is being done 
more freely and larger orders are being 
placed, as the trade in general feels that 
prices have reached the bottom. 

Spring wash goods such as printed lawns, 
printed batiste, dotted Swiss, etc., are not 
selling as well as usual owing to the cool 
weather. Most of the jobbers are offering 
these goods at reduced prices as they realize 
it will be imposssible to move them later in 





FIG 


lin stripe effects, especially in the herring 
bone and cheveron weaves. 

Satins are increasing in popularity in all 
grades It is predicted that the coming 
season will be the largest satin season that 
the manufacturers have had for some tims 

Black taffetas are selling very well consid- 
ering that it is between seasons for this class 

f silks. Future orders on black taffetas are 
not being placed as early this season as 
usual. 

Velvets and velveteens have shown an im- 
provement. Prices on these goods have been 
reduced about 5 to 7 1/2 per cent. since last 
season 

COTTONS. 

During the past month prices have been 
revised on all grades of cotton goods. The 
well known brands of domestics have been 


2. 


the season. The American Printing Co. 
have reduced the price of prints from 6 to 
| 3/4 cents, all other lines in proportion. 

The agents of dress ginghams have re- 
duced their prices on the following well 
known brands: Toile du Nord from 11 1/2 
to g 1/2 cents; Bates’ seersucker, from 
10 1/2 to 9 cents; Amoskeag A. F. C., from 
11 1/2 cents, less 10 and 2 1/2 per cent., to 
8 1/2 cents, same discount; Amoskeag Util- 
ity from 9 1/2 cents, less 10 and 2 1/2 per 
cent. to 7 cents, same discount. With these 
prices the manufacturers feel confident that 


the trade will start in to place their fall 
orders. 


The demand for apron ginghams still 
continues. The mills are making better 
shipments now. It is possible to pick up a 
good assortment for immediate delivery. 
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C. L. Bausher & Co. have reduced the 
Amoskeag apron ginghams from 6 to 5 1/4 
cents. 

Fruit of the Loom 4/4 muslin is being 
offered at 8 1,/4.cents a yard, which is 3/4 
cent under the former price, Lonsdale at 8 
cents, Hills at 7 1/2 cents, Hope at 7 cents. 

Converters report that the lining business 
for fall is showing up very well and orders 
are coming almost as freely as in former sea- 
sons. Prices in this branch of the trade 
have been reduced about 20 per cent. since 
last fall. 

Sheer white goods are meeting with the 
usual demand, especially in the lower grades 
yf India linons and Persian lawns. 

Bordered lawns have been very good this 
season. Reorders on these goods have be 
received from all sections of the country on 
the popular priced numbers that cost from g 
to 17 1/2 cents. 

Future orders on blankets and outing 
flannels are being placed freely during the 
past few weeks. 

SS 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 

When the final report of the Bureau of 
Corporations on the cotton exchange inves- 
tigations is made public, judging from the 
summary of the first part, it will make inter- 
esting reading. From a study of the two sys 
teins followed by the New Orleans and the 
New York exchanges in the so-called “gam- 
bling in futures,” it appears that while they 
do sometimes sell cotton on the first-named 
exchange, on the latter they sell “‘suckers.” 


* * * 


An interesting portion of the Cotton Ex- 
change report is the chapter on range of 
grades deliverable on contracts. Eighteen 
grades are recognized, this number having 
been reduced from thirty. Regarding the 
subject of cotton grading in general, there is 
opportunity for reform. For legitimate com 
mercial purposes it seems absurd to consider 
thirty grades of American Upland cotton 
necessary; and not even eighteen grades 
were recognized formerly. There are ex- 
perts, of course, who are able to detect small 
shades of differences, but the question might 
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be asked how far it is necessary for the bona 
fide buyer of cotton, for the mills, to consider 
such small shades of difference. In past time 
[ have seen cotton grading and stapling by 
experts—particularly of samples for award 
at the expositions—and, in many instances, 
have oeen impressed with the idea that the 
results were reached rather through a sort 
of rule of thumb, and at the dictum of the 
expert, than by any systematic line of deduc- 
tion upon a given scientific basis. Perhaps 
when the U. S. Bureau of Standards shall 
have inaugurated its fiber work, and taken 
up the study of cottons, we will have a new 
system of grading—simple, practical and un- 
erring—based upon scientific principles. 


w * * 


We are told in the summary of the cotton 
report that cotton is graded substantially on 
its color and the amount of leaf and other 
foreign matter which is mixed with it. 


From fair to good ordinary is known as 


“white” cotton, the “tinged” or “stained” 
grades being those which ow discolora- 
tions. From this it might be inferred that 


no other physical properties, or character- 
istics in the cotton, or cotton fibers, are rec- 
ognized as being of any importance to the 
manufacturer. If cotton grading, and price, 
depends alone upon such differences (a con- 
sideration of length, or staple, of course, be- 
ing understood) it is time for a new line of 
scientific investigation to fix upon a method 
of obtaining the actual value of cottons based 
on their physical characteristics. With other 
fibers such characteristics as length, 
strength, elasticity, flexibility, fineness, soft- 
ness, luster, as well as color and cleanliness 
of preparation, are duly considered. In the 
case of cotton the employment of delicate 
mechanisms might be necessitated, but at all 
events there could be no appeal from results 
reached by means of instruments of preci- 
sion. When a cotton exchange expert has 
differentiated eighteen grades of American 
Upland cotton, could he satisfactorily demon- 
strate the precise differences if called upon 
to do so? I cannot think that cotton grad- 
ing has vet been reduced to an exact science. 


* * * 


The average of all grades of Egyptian for 


rears 
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the past ten vears in the Boston market has 
been 15.3 cents per pound as compared with 
9.7 cents for American Middling Upland. 
The experimental work of the Department of 
Agriculture with this cotton has been chiefly 
lirected toward acclimatization. It is a fact 
that newly introduced Egyptian seed does 


cive a profitable crop, while with careful 


seed selection, and acclimatization, after sev- 
eral vears the same variety having become 
lapted to local conditions, yields excellent 
ps. There are other considerations, how- 
ever, which are favorable to the cultivation 
-evptian cotton in the Southwest. The 
hich has caused such great 

age in Texas and Louisiana, has not yet 


led Arizona and Southern California, 
hile it is not believed that it could 


ive to any great extent in a hot, rainless 
egion, it is important that no cotton seed 
should be brought from boll weevil infested 


mit rigid disinfection All 
nger is obviated with imported cotton-seed 


climated in the region 


% % ra 
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es Ss with this acclimated cot 
( ( romising ) variet of the 
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equivalent 1 » bales « \mert 
14 tton. Samples of this A 
| 
‘ enh tted + 22 | ' 
1 1 
> I c 1) 1 { 1 nave classes 
¢ } ‘ — f “a j 
e¢ eS o es oO lmpo ed 
the SiS Of the 1907 mar 
] 4 v4 
et, rth 23 to 25 nts per pound Phe 
. 1] | an . 
‘rage price OT all grades Oo! Egyptian cot 
1 
yn at Boston in 1907 was 21.9 cents a pound 


Out of 18 representative opinions of quality 


‘nished estimates of value at current 
s which varied from 18 to 22 cents per 
pound average, 2 cents \t that time 
\merican Middling Upland, Boston market 
tions, was worth 12 to 12.5 per pound. 


The Imported Egyptian, low grade, 12-15. 


Jt 


urrent, 14-18; good, 16.5-19; and high, 17.5- 
21. Arizona Egyptian was classed with the 
high grade- imported. An average of ten 
samples showed a staple of 1.5 inches, hence 
superior to most grades of Mit Afifi, but in- 


ferior to best grades of Jannovitch. Two 


experts pronounced the Arizona product su- 
perior in this respect to the imported Janno- 
vitch. Color: lighter than best grades of Mit 
Afifi but darker than Jannovitch. The 
“cling” or “barb,” which are important qual- 
ity characteristics in the manufacture of 
thread, was favorably commented-on by two 
manufacturers. The opinion was unanimous 
that the Arizona Egyptian could be substi 
tuted for the best grades of Imported Egyp- 
tian. I am indebted to Mr. Culver of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry for information 
upon this subject, the full account of which 
will appear in ‘Bulletin No. 128—-Lgyptian 
Cotton in the Southwestern United States 
soon to be issued. 

While there is every reason to believe that 
Egyptian cotton may be made an important 
crop in the irrigation regions of the South- 
west, the Department is urging farmers to 
begin in a small way. They must first learn 
how to produce and market the crop befor: 
investing much time or money in the new 
industry ; meanwhile there are economic ques- 
tions to settle, particularly in relation to th 
ginning of the crop, and ginning experiments 
will have to be made by the Department and 
er gin, such as is used in Egypt, has, | 
believe, already been imported 

* & * 

While we are attempting to supplant th: 
Egyptian trade by producing a home suppl) 
of Egyptian cotton, it is learned through a 
communication from Consul W. T. Gracey of 
Tsingtau, China, that a recent court order 
commands all viceroys and governors to en 
courage the people to cultivate cotton. 
There are several provinces in China where 
cotton can be produced to advantage, and 
the industry is to be studied in the United 
States and other countries by officials who 
will be sent out by the Board of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

‘The Comptroller General of Customs has 
also been directed to draft regulations grant 
ing native-grown cotton special privileges in 
transit, so as to encourage the home indus- 
try. This industry is of the utmost import- 
ance to Chinese interests, and viceroys and 
governors must induce the Chinese to pro- 
mote companies and further the cotton in 
dustry in every way.” 
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The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
which was held at Richmond, Va., Wednes- 


lay and Thursday, May 20 and 21, is now a 





1 


matter of history and will long be remem- 
bered with the most pleasant recollections 
by all the members and guests of the Asso- 

ition who were fortunate enough to be in 
ittendance The headquarters of this Con 
vention was at the Hotel Jefferson, which is 


~ 


most admirably appointed for gatherings of 


this magnitude and importance. The wise 


selection of this “Palace of the South” by 





the Board of Governors of this Association 
rsed many times during the few 
days spent there. True Virginia hospitality 
| 


] ‘ 
| D 


was showcred upon the de legates present 
the reception committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce under the chairmanship of Mr 
John M. Miller, Jr., who was most ably as 
sisted by a large corps of citizens and repre- 
sentative. business men Ample provision 
was made for the social end. The smoker 
Wednesday evening and the “Outing” 
Thursday afternoon were both largely at 
tended and appreciated. The smoker was 
held in the assembly hall of the hotel, and a 


specially arranged program of an enjovable 






nature was presented. The outing consisted 
of a most delightful trolley ride to the Lak« 
side country club, at which place refresh 
ments of a substantial and soothing char 
acter were administered, the State coat of 
arms, the “mint julep,” being in evidence 
The different papers of the program 
touched almost every phase of the business 


in which cotton manufacturers are engaged, 


and the discussions at times on the import 

int matters were interesting and instructive 
Pine opening session of the Assoctation was 
called to order Wednesday morning, May 
20, at ten o’clock, with President S. B 
Turner of North Carolina in the Chair 
Three addresses of welcome, all of them 
brief, were delivered by Governor Swanson, 
Mavor McCarthy, and S. Dabney Crenshaw 
of the Chamber of Commerce, through the 
instrumentality of whom the Convention 

as induced to go there. 


1 1 


Prayer was offered by the Rev. M. S 
Richmon 


Colonna of Governor Swanson 


I welcome you whether you come from_ the 
North or the South, for Virginia has always been 


mous for its nation iss a 

yn h 1 broad, | “pose It 

kK r modern the ne 

me when all d will be 

manu tured in th Govern 
leng irgil 





Mass., 

former president of the Association, re 
sponded most admirably to the words of 
welcome of the three previous speakers and 


was greeted with rounds of applause during 


his response and at its clos Mr. Lowe 
said ‘n part: i 
I have been asked to respond to the kind 
words of welcome,” said Mr. Lowe, “and I will 
gladly do so and be brief, but any Yankee from 
Massachusetts must fail he stands up against 
three Virginian 
“This is a great country, and we are not pessi 
mists. A year ago we met in Philadelphia and 
vere happy; we had plenty of orders. Today we 
meet under different conditions. Most of us have 
incellations or short bank accounts, but we have 
just as much courage as we had a year ago in 
Philadelphia. 
The Mayor has referred to the high manhood 
the South, but these ime ideals are held by 
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the people all over the country. No one section 
holds manhood, honesty and integrity higher than 
any other part of our counrty. 

“Mr. Crenshaw has expressed the hope that in 
time all the cotton spinning would come to 
America. Great reforms and great revolutions 
move slowly, but you cannot bring all the opera 


tin 


tives to the United States and do all the spinning 
here. 


DEFENDS SOUTHERN SPINNERS. 


I doubt if the people in any section of the world 
e been so viciously criticised as the cotton 


H. RENNIE, NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE AMERI 
AN COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


manufacturers of the South. Now, I am one of 
them, for I operate a mill in Alabama. We ha 
been branded as cruel and unkind, with the result 
that people did not desire to come into our se 
tion. We have been held up as driving children 
and have been charged with white slavery, but 
there is no set of men in the world that ever did 
so much for a class and a large class as the South- 
ern manufacturers 

They have brought people from the mountains 
where they lived almost like animals, in homes 
that were unfit, into the sunshine and given them 
hope, and I doubt if there is in the world among 
that class of people those who are more happy or 
healthy. They have been lifted up more than any 
class I ever read about. The Southern cotton 
manufacturers have done more to alleviate the 
condition of this class they are accused of oppres- 
sing than all the philanthropic organizations in the 
world that I know of. 


“We have beiore us a serious proposition in this 
labor question. We have done in the South in a 
short space of time what it required New England 
fifty years to do. What we are doing now is im- 
portant, for many operatives in the mills are going 
back to the farms. 


“What are we going to do to replace that labor? 
We are here to discuss many important questions, 
but, in my opinion, the most important of all is 
the question of contracts. We may discuss it; we 
may arrive at conclusions, and decide on a form of 
vords; but the value of the contract is in the hon- 
sty and integrity of the men who make it.” 

A number of subjects of vital interest to 
cotton manufacturers were presented and 
liscussed, resolutions adopted and a feeling 
of optimism regarding business conditions 
prevailed generally After the election of 
‘ficers, which resulted in the selection of 
Thomas H. Rennie as the president for the 


TANNER, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ensuing year, the delegates and guests de- 
parted for their homes with the feeling that 
the twelfth annual meeting of the American 
\ssociation had been a complete success 
and could be looked back to with the feeling 
that it had been one of the most enjoyable, 
one of the most instructive, and one of the 
most important meetings ever held by this 
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healthy and fast-growing association. Fol- 
lowing are the addresses and papers pre- 
sented at the various sessions: 


Address of President S. B. Tanner. 


Since our last meeting the International Con 
ference was held in Atlanta, Ga., at which this As- 
sociation was represented in accordance with the 
resolutions passed at the meeting in Washington 
the previous year, and no doubt much good will 
ome from this meeting. The cotton planters at- 
tended in large numbers, and by talking face-t 
face with the foreign and home spinners they 

rymed new ideas as to how cotton should be 
handled in order to obtain the best results for both 
interests. Many matters of interest to manufac- 
turers and planters were discussed, which resulted 

n a broader and better knowledge of what is 
being done in the cotton manufacturing business 
by our neighbors at home and abroad. 

A resolution was passed in reference to a per 

anent organization, but it seems that there has 
been some hitch in regard to it. This matter will 
probably be taken up at the European Conferenc« 

Paris, which meets in June, and to which our 
\ssociation has appointed ten delegates. 

Improvements have been continued during th: 
past year as in the years preceding, along the line 

f betterments and welfare work for the employes 
The Southern States have better common scho: 
facilities and longer terms, to which the mills gen 
eraily subscribe liberally. The age limit has been 
voluntarily increased by the mills, as well as a re- 
duction in the hours of labor. In addition to this, 
| believe most of the manufacturing states, North 

nd South, have one or more textile schools. B« 
sides this, some of the states—North Carolina 
particular—has two industrial schools, one 
Charlotte and one at Spray, for cotton mill em 
ployes, where they can attend school and work in 
the mills a portion of the time, and some of them 
also learn farming and other kinds of out-door 
work. It is gratifying to note that the school at 
tendance is rapidly increasing each year. All oi 
the mill villages are well supplied with churches 

nd Sunday schools; some of the Sunday schools 
have over soo pupils. A great many mills have 
erected Y. M. C. A. buildings, gymnasiums, 
libraries and graded schools. 

A considerable increase in the wages of em 
ployes was made during the prosperous period 
which the mills had, but it is a regrettable fact that 
they did not generally appreciate it properly. For 
example, it was the order of the day for everybody 
to demand more for everything they had for sale, 
whether merchandise, labor or intellect, and 
everybody seemed willing to give full measure for 
the increased pay or render the same service, at 
least, for the additional pay, that they gave before 
except a large part of the employes in cott 
mills and in some other lines, who were indifferent 


or would refuse to perform the same amount of 


abor for the increased pay, and in addition to this 
thev would refuse, in many cases, to work mor 
than four to five days per week, or only as neces 
sity demanded, as they received as much for thi 
service as they had been receiving for six d 
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before the advance, and spent niuch time migrating 
trom one inill to another. This, of course, caused 
a shortage of labor and stoppage of machinery at 
a time when there was a great demand for mer 
handise at good prices, which resulted in greatly 
decreased earnings for both the mills and the em- 
ployes, and taking it necessary for the mills to 
incur considerable expense in sending to the 
mountains and remote places in this country, and 
also to foreign countries for help, which would 
have been unnecessary if they had put in full time, 
which was plainly demonstrated about the time the 
panic started and before the curtailment begat 


The cancellations, and attempts el con- 
tracts, have caused no end of dissatis ion and 
evere losses in some cases durin last six 





months, and we have had numerous request 





C. B. BRYANT, RE-ELECTED SRCRETARY AND TREASURER. 


nulate and adopt a form of contract which will 


be uniform, and binding upon all parties cor 
cerned, without question, so as to avoid such 


methods in the future: A committee was ap- 
pointed at our last meeting to do this work and 
it will no doubt have the proper attention. A 


committee was appointed also to confer with a 
committee from the Cotton Exchanges to agree 
if possible, upon some equitable basis for placing 

mtracts and assuring the actual delivery of spin- 
able grades of cotton at different points in the 


North and South, which would be a great con- 
venience to the mills It is to be hoped th: 


something can be done, as the present method 
are very unsatisfactory. 

We have nad numerous requests from members 
and associations to call a meeting of this Associa- 
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tion for the purpose of considering ways and 
means for combating the unusual, and seemingly 
disastrous situation confronting cotton manufac 
turers, but the Board of Governors felt that noth 
ing could be accoinplished by having such a meet 
ing. The fact is that there was no precedent to 
which the country could point for comparison, and 
most people wanted advice, but few felt able to 
wive it. 

While the volume and character of the business 
of the country has been enormously changing, our 
tariff system has remained absolutely unchanged. 
Industries have been revolutionized, and yet the 
tariffs have remained identical since the Dingley 
Act, sc that today an improved and enlarged in- 
dustry is suffering severely from the necessity of 
working under a tariff which is obsolete in respect 
to the rates of duty, and obsolete in respect to the 
fact that there is no way to change one item ex 
cept by upsetting the whole list. -The manner of 
determining tariff is the same today as in colonial 
days. The early Corgresses at least made a very 
fair list, because the businesses covered were not 
enormous, either in variety nor quantity, and the 
interests to be protected were not enormous either: 
in variety or quantity. It would seem that we 
ought to have a method of handling the tariff by 
which item by item could be taken up and passed 
upon as a legal case is by a court, and in this way 
increase our export trade immensely and also reg- 
ulate al! of our trust prices and troubles 

We have reached the time when our domest 
markets are not sufficient to absorb our manufac 
tured preducts Congress is naturally charged 
vith the control of all matters relating to foreign 
trade. The industrial interests of this country re 
quire that we must get part of the trade of foreig 
countries. It seems to be generally conceded that 
the way to do this is to create a merchant marine 
The South has consistently opposed this—only a 
few prominent Southern men have advocated it 
publicly—Mr. D. A. Tompkins, I believe, has been 
the leading advocate in the South for several years 
of a merchant marine and subsidized ships, and it 
‘ad the speech of Senator Sim 


al 
] 
Al 





mons of ( lina upon this subject in the 
United States Senate a few weeks ago, which 
shows that the South is beginning to wake up on 
ngs, perhaps, the country needs 

The high degree of prosperity 


nt panic evoked infinite 
ing everybody have everything 





It is not here intended to discourage good 
works, but it is intended to emphasize the idea 
that agitation is not all of reform or betterment 
work, and while in some ises agitation is ad 
vantageous and necessary, in too many cases the 
agitation oniv interfere with actual and lasting 
ore ' 


Report of Secretary. 





This association joined with the National Asso 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, the Southern 
Cotton Association and the Farmers’ Union in 
entertaining about one hundred foreign spinners 
at the International Cotton Conference in At- 
lanta, Ga., last October. The influence of this 
meeting was world wide. The benefits to be de 
rived from this and similar gatherings by produc 
ers and spinners are inestimable. Every effort 
should be exerted to bring about these interna 
tional meetings as often as possible 

The committee on Cotton Exchanges at our last 
meeting was continued and will meet committees 
from the New Orleans and New York Cotton Ex- 





L. W. PARKER, ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT. 


changes during this convention. The importance 
of the exchanges and manufacturers arriving at 
satisfactory relations with each other cannot be 
over valued. Reports from these committees will 
be of intense interest to the members and to the 
cotton producing and cotton consuming world. 

In acceptance of an invitation from C. W. Ma- 
cara, president of the International Federation of 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, 

committee of ten members was appointed to at 
tend the International Cotton Congress at Paris 
June 1 to 3 

The thanks of the association should be ex 
tended to the Richmond committees for their most 
hospitable entertainment of this convention 

Twelve hundred and thirty copies of the minutes 
of the Philadelphia convention have been printed 
and distributed at no cost to the association. Th 


demand from libraries, colleges, etc., has become 
t 
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so great that together with the increase in mem 
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bership necessitates the printing of a greater num 
ber of the books than heretofore. 

Your officers have been very diligent in the se1 
vice of the association, giving their own time and 
paying their expenses to attend meetings and do 
the work of their offices. Some plan should be 
agreed upon whereby the association should bear 
this expense instead of as at present the officer 
paying his own expenses. 

[he continued co-operation of each member is 
much needed by the officers in their efforts at 
making the association more truly representative 

the industry. Our membership is now about 
eleven hundred; it should be two thousand. Each 
member is urged to secure at least one new mem- 
ber during the coming year. 

We have received 75 new members. Lost by 
death, 5; by resignation, 20; leaving a net gain of 
50, which makes the total membership of the asso- 
ciation now I,II2. 

eine i i 


Cotton Goods in the Orient. 





BY JOHN FORD, 
Secretary, American Asiatic Association, New York. 


The virtual cessation of demand from _ the 
Chinese market for American cotton textiles dur- 
ing the last eighteen months is merely the riatural 
result of the too confident optimism of 1905 as 
reflected in the suddenly inflated exports of that 
year and the first half of 1906. It is true that 
American trade has suffered a good deal more 
than the English from the overstocking of th 
market for cotton piece goods, but this is largely 
due to the fact that it was on the rapid recovery 
of the consuming markets in North China that 
the faith of the native dealers in the proportions 
of the future demand was based. 

Of course Japanese competition has had _ its 
effect in producing a diminished demand for 
American cotton in Manchuria. A Japanese syn- 
dicate has been at work there, with all the advan- 
tages that cheap freights, use of Government 
money at 4 per cent., and a stable rate of ex- 
change secured by the use of Japanese currency, 
“ould give it. According to a native Japanese 
newspaper the relative position of Japanese and 
American cottons in the Manchurian market has 
been reversed, and the product of Osaka mills had 
been for eight months coming into Southern 


Manchuria at the rate of a million and a half yards 
month. Considering the productive capacity of 
Japan, this is a fairly large trade, but whether it 
represents a competition which is likely to keep 
yn growing, belongs to the realm of conjectur« 
On the other side of the account, there is some 
evidence that the markets Southern and Cen 


tral China, heretofore all but monopolized by Eng 


lish goods, are being invaded by the lighter 


weights of American cloth There have been 
attering sales, some of them of considerabl 
amount, made in this field during the last eight 
ears, but it is only recently that indications have 








een forth of a permanent lodgment for 

American textiles having been effected there. Ac 

-ording to a recent trade circular issued in Shang 
eer a4] 1} 1 


Lancashire has 
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qualities of grey shirtings; within the last month 
orders have been placed in America for which 
Lancashire manufacturers have not had an oppor- 
tunity of quoting, and this at a time when many 
ooms in Lancashire are reported to be _ idle. 
Throughout the long period of good trade, manu- 
tacturers in Lancashire have been independent of 
the demand from China which did not run on the 
style of makes suitable also for India; in the last 
tew years American manufacturers have been cul- 
tivating the trade in finer goods; and as the pure 
goods made in the States are in many cases pre- 
ferred to the Lancashire makes, a portion of that 
trade has already virtually been transferred As 
n the case of drills and sheetings, if Lancashiré 
wants to retain its old hold on the China trade it 
will now be necessary to make goods in imitation 
of established American makes.” 

How large a field may thus be presented f 
\merican enterprise is illustrated by the figures 
of English exports to China for the last three 
years In 1905, there was exported from the 
United Kingdom to China and Hong Kong 370, 
474,000 yards of grey. cotton piece goods and 
231,585,700 yards of bleached, making 602,059,700 
yards in all. For the same year there was ex- 
ported from the United States 562,732,721 yards, 
of which but a small fraction were bleached goods 
For 1906, the figures were for the United King- 
dom, 245,386,600 yards of grey and _ 183,016,300 
yards of bleached goods—428,402,900 yards in all, 
against 271,199, yards for the United States 
For 1907 the figures were 181,941,100 yards « 
grey, and 152,728,400 yards of bleached goods 
334,669,500 yards in all—for the United Kingdom 
against 39,443,859 yards for the United States. In 
other words, while our exports for 1907 hav 
dwindled to 6.8 per cent. of those of 1905 and 14.2 
per cent. of those of 1906, the English show a 
total for 1907 equal to 55.6 per cent. of those of 
1905, and 78 per cent. of those of 1906. These fig 
ures afford the best possible demonstration that 
the great English markets of Central and South 
ern China have remained comparatively unaffected 
by the causes which have brought about the I 
tual of stagnation of trade in North China, to the 
obvious detriment of American exports but to th 
equal detriment of less than half of the English 
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exports 
Just how far the beginning that has been made 
in substituting for the heavily sized product of 
Lancashire mills the pure goods represented | 
our fine r qualities I orey shirting’s may hold 11 
the promise of 2 greatly expanded trade, you a1 
better able to judge than I can profess to be. | 
oast experience may be taken as a guide there is 
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cent. i1 luc Were it possible to cite our 
Chinese exports of 1005 as a normal trade, we 
should have the very satisfactory comparison of an 
advance in ten years from $2,775,000 to $33,514,918. 
But as we must take the average of the last three 
years to represent what may be called the norma 
dimensions of the trade, we must be content with 
the figure of $14,224,542. But a trade that shows 


in increase in ten years of 512 per cent. must at 
least be regarded as having in it great possibilities 

So far as the relations between the two coun- 
tries are concerned, the United States was prob- 
ibly never in a better position to cultivate com 
mercial relations with China on a basis of mutual 
respect and confidence. ‘There certainly never has 
been a time in the history of the intercourse be- 
tween the Chinese Empire and this Republic 
when there were so few matters of controversy 


requiring diplomatic treatment, or when each was 
so thoroughly impressed with the desirability of 
‘ultivating the friendship of the other. The pro 
posed return of about half of the amount of the 
indemnity exacted after the Boxer troubles can 


hardly 1 to impress the Chinese mind with a 
high respect for the American sense of justice. 
There can be no question that for the staple in- 


dustry whose representatives I am addressing, the 
Chinese market contains enormous undeveloped 
TI > worth 
| trade hanging on a turn of a fraction of a cent, 


possibilities There are millions of dollars 


ind not a large fraction at that. It is like the 
w feet of elevation which changed, in historic 
mes, the direction of the flow of our great con 
tinental river and gave a new turn to the develop 
ent North America. Just how the resistance 
the obstinate fraction is to be overcome, you 


re much better able to judge than I am, and I] 
unnot profess to teach you anything which you or 
your representatives do not know in regard to the 
; ymies which are possible in the handling of 
the great export trade in cotton textiles with 





I can only emphasize the fact, strongly insisted 
ipon by every representative whom China sends 





to the ind by every American who 
knows of the Chinese people, that al! 
they demand is fair and equal treatment which 


they have not always received at our hands. Even 
today, with a much more liberal and discriminat 
ng administration of the Chinese exclusion acts, 
the exempt classes of Chinese still find reason to 
complain of being subjected to a _ humiliating 
ordeal of examination on visiting this country. 
Here is the natural place of education for the 
young Chinaman who will, but a few years hence, 
be in control of the destinies of their country. 
But, while knowing and appreciating that fact, 
the higher classes in China shrink from sending 
their sons to American schools and colleges, be- 
cause of the absurd difficulties which our laws 
have placed in the way of their admission. The 
English are wiser in their generation than we are 
in this matter, and have formed an organization 
for the special purpose of facilitating the coming 
of Chinese students to their shores. Further, by 
way of familiarizing the Chinese with the United 
Kingdom and with the British Empire, a series of 
round-the-world tours have been arranged for, 
the first of which started last month from Hong 


Kong. If the itinerary of this party of Chinamen 
includes the United States, it will involve a de- 
parture from the published program which pro- 
poses a transit to England by way of Canada, 
returning by the Continent and Egypt. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a visit by the succes- 
sive groups of Chinese tourists to the industrial 
centres and principal factories of Great Britain, 
and, like the movement to attract Chinese stu- 
dents to pursue their education in the United 
Kingdom, the scheme is frankly in the interests of 
3ritish trade. Thus, while I have no suggestion 
to offer you in the technical details of your busi- 
ness, not even in regard to the proper packing of 
a bale of cotton domestics, I would respectfully 
invite your attention to the fact that other nations 
are engaged in making friends with their Chinese 
customers in ways that we seem disposed to 
neglect. or at least we have not yet thought of 
attempting 
—_—_—_—___g—_______ 


Modern Methods of Merchandising. 





BYS.R. LATSHAW, 
Manager Textile Department, Ladies Home Journal 





A somewhat extended acquaintance with manu- 
facturers of all lines throughout the United States 
has, after careful thought, led to a firm belief that 
from the standpoint of its scientific thoroughness, 
the textile industry in this country represents the 
highest development of manufacturing ability and 
executive capacity to be found anywhere. 

It is not my purpose, nor does it lie within my 
province or ability, to say anything to you which 
would throw any new light on the making of tex- 
tile fabrics. There have been great strides in the 
development of the mechanical end of your busi- 
ness, and the future will undoubtedly bring still 
greater improvements in this line. 

It is upon an entirely new subject and a com- 
paratively recent development in this industry 
that I wish to speak, which is the question of 
merchandising 

It will be generally conceded that the textile 
manufacturer is not a merchant. A lifetime de- 
voted. to producing the best goods for the least 
money has not included much time for the study 

f merchandising conditions. In the majority of 
cases you delegate the selling of your product 
through commission houses, who dispose of the 
product of your mills, as well as of other mills, 
on a percentage basis. 

Too many manufacturers today produce a most 
excellent fabric, the result of years of develop- 
ment and the expenditure of fortunes in equip- 
ment, only to lose their identity as makers the 
moment the fabric leaves their warehouse. Too 
many manufacturers are at the mercy of the open 
market, subject to the slightest fluctuation in 
supply and in demand. 

This condition, which is of course to be taken 
as general in its application, is recognized by 
many of you. I can now recognize the faces of 
a number of manufacturers, prominent in this field. 
who have told me that they regret and deplore 
this particular condition; and it is the effort to 
alter this situation that is bringing about a new 
era in the textile indutry 
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Many of the leading manufacturers are today 
ither undertaking or seriously considering a plan 
to remedy this condition. As a representative of 
this new factor coming into important considera- 
tion, I welcome an opportunity to tell you som: 
thing of what we stand for, what we purpose, and 
of what we have done. It would be well, possibly, 
to take a concrete illustration, hoping that the 
conditions named and the changes effected may 
‘losely approximate your individual interests. 

This manufacturer, of whom I speak, established 
his mill in 1870. It is excetlently equipped and 
his product is one of the best known cotton fab 
rics in the trade. He sells through his commis 
sion house to some 125 jobbing houses, the 
greater percentage of whom had their quota of 
his output put up under their own private tickets 
ind brands. 

In good times, such as we had ten months ago, 
1e could not supply the demand. In times of 
depression he was forced to curtail his product 
nd slash his prices to meet competition on what 
iust be, of course, a greatly decreased output. 
Because he sold a man a hundred cases each year 
yr five years was no practical assurance that he 
ould sell the same bill the coming year. He 
must, in every case, meet the market conditions or 

e the order go to his competitor. 

His merchandise was being purchased and ap- 
preciated by millions of women ‘throughout the 
-ountry, who were in absolute ignorance of both 
the identity of his goods and his identity as a 
manufacturer. The conditions of trade were such 
that the margin of profit was very close. His 
usiness returned some nine or ten per cent. at 
the end of the year. He recognized that he had 
lost his birth-right, but he could see no practical, 

rtain and business-like way: to regain it 

It was my privilege to discuss this matter with 
him in detail and to suggest modern methods of 

ierchandising to him. 

At first the difficulties seemed insurmountable. 
There was no need to foster a desire for change 
n his mind. He met me on common ground in 
that matter. He wished to alter the conditions, 
f a practical, feasible plan could be evolved, and 
n this case it was so developed. 

The first essential requisite was the adoption of 
a trade-mark to identify his product. In this case 
only a part of his total output was so identified. 
It is rarely advisable to trade-mark an entire line 
as an initial step in this sort of business develop- 
ment. 

The question of the value, necessity and im- 
portance of the adoption of a trade-mark cannot 
be overestimated. There are today, as you know, 
thousands of trade-marks registered in the Patent 
Offices at Washington, which are little known and 
seldom seen; yet, they stand as monuments of a 
desire for identifications. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the value of 
the adoption of a trade-mark, mill brand or some 
certain means of identification. Whether you ex 
pect to exploit your fabrics or not, if they are 
worthy they should be identified. 

One of the first things I found necessary when 
approaching this field was to secure a method for 
trade-marking cottons. In this I am happy to 
announce we have been successful We _ have 





machines, newly on the market, running in a num 
ber of mills successfully, which fold, roll, measure 
and trade-mark at one operation. The cost is of 
course so microscopic as to be entirely negligible 
The means of identifying your fabric have been 
created, ready for your use. 

If your product is worthy, whether staple or a 
novelty, it should carry your stamp as a manu 
tacturer. 

When I talk to the man who makes standard, 
staple goods, he complains that he cannot ris¢ 
ibove the present conditions because of the very 
nature of his output. “But my line is staple,” he 
says. “There are a dozen similar brands on the 
market Now if it were a novelty,” he say 
brightening up, “I would see my way clear, but 
not with a staple, every-day line.” 

Then I call on the man who makes seasonabl« 
novelties. “I have thought many times of just 
vhat you advocate, but I have a line which is d 
pendent on style and the vogue of the times. Now 


my line were staple, I would not wait a mo 
ment.” 

A staple sells year in and year out in every city, 
town and village the country over. The great 


1 
} 


uccesses in soaps, canned goods, collars, flour, 
condiments, shoes, silks, crackers, hardware and 
many similar lines have always been made on 
staples. 

It surely isn’t necessary to demonstrate the 
statement that the American public prefers to buy 
inything with the maker’s name on it to the same 
thing unidentified. 

Women are always more responsive to modern 
merchandising than men; yet you know that you 
always buy hats, gloves, shoes, collars, watches, 
cigars, etc., by brand names, and you know you 
often pay a premium for that same trade-mark 
that assures you that the manufacturer stands 
behind his goods. 

In the last analysis, there are only two great 
necessities to insure merchandising success in your 
line. First, that the cottons are worthy of merit 
and value in return for the selling price; second, 
hat a sufficient number of buyers recognize this 
tact 

This manufacturer, of whom I speak, had the 
product; the value was there, but the great buy 
ing public did not know it. He was, in conse 
quence, at the mercy of the open market. It is 
true that the big buyers for the jobbing interests 
throughout the country recognized the worth 
and identity of this manufacturer's product, but 
the consumer had no means of so identifying it, 
ind the manufacturer was the loser. 

Under the present conditions, the establishment 
of a trade-marked line should be a process of evo- 
lution, not revolution. We trade-marked a por- 
tion of his goods and then exploited this line as 
newly identified. We told the consuming public— 
‘the woman who buys’’—about his goods, how 
they were made and wherein good value was 
always represented. For the first time we linked 
the satisfaction that the goods created with the 
name of the man to whom all credit was due—the 
manufacturer The very fact that this manufac 
turer stood behind his goods by putting his name 





mm them created a ve widespread good-feeling 
toward the lin 



























There seems to be something inherently honest 
ind sincere about the claims of any maker who 
puts his name and identity on his product. It 


reated a very favorable first impression. It in- 


uced the woman of the country to make an 
nitial purchase in order that she might see for 
herself whether our claims were justified. Of 
-ourse, the milk in the cocoanut was, and always 
is, the intrinsic merit of the fabric. 

Poor goods had always better go nameless, for 
the permanent success in merchandising under 
1iodern methods must always rest absolutely on 
the rock foundaton of value received. 

\ few years ago a certain line of hosiery was 
widely and skillfully exploited, new dealers and 
jobbers poured in; people clamored for the goods, 
ind the manufacturers sold them a 12 1/2 cent 
standard stocking and charged a quarter 

[he sales boomed and the mills ran night and 
day filling rush orders. 

Then, as it seemed—overnight—the women dis- 
-overed they had been paying too much and they 
quit buying. That changed that success into a 
failure—a failure fore-ordained to any merchan- 
dising plan that is not based on giving value 
received. 

We approached the jobber and explained our 
plans to him in detail. We assured him that we 
would increase his volume of sales at a decreased 
cost, and in the majority of cases we secured his 
enthusiastic co-operation. The jobber is always 
in favor of doing the biggest business at the least 
cost. Anything which will tend to facilitate this 
end will be welcomed by him, and so it was in 
this case. 

Those few jobbers, who were inclined to look 
iskance at anything new, were compelled by the 
insistent demands of their customers (the retailers) 
to enlist in this campaign. 

We next addressed our message to 20,000 re- 
ailers of the country. Although in this case our 
manufacturer did not sell the retailer, except 
through the jobber While in the majority of 
ises it is imadvisable to sell the retailer, it is 
ilways advisable to keep him in close touch with 
you, enlist his enthusiasm and his active co-opera- 

We told the retailer in detail specifically 
what we were doing and what we would do toward 
exploiting this fabric and this trade-mark. 

Let me tell you, gentlemen, there is no one 
today who knows better or is more responsive to 
modern methods of merchandising than the re- 
tailer. There is no one more anxious to follow 
the course of least resistance, or who is more 
anxious to carry small stocks that sell readily and 
are in constant demand by the consuming public. 
than the retailer. 

Our principal message, of course, was delivered 
to the supreme court of all, and that is the woman 
who buys your goods over the counter, who puts 
them to the use for which they are intended, and 
watches and knows their merits day by day. 

This particular manufacturer commenced mod- 
ern methods of merchandising seven years ago. 
At that time his trade-marked line sold to the 
amount of six hundred thousand dollars for the 
first year. During the last three years the in- 
crease has been nearly a million a year, and this 
year the sales are close to eight million dollars. 

Throughout the recent period of depression 
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there has not been an appreciable decrease in the 
sales. Every man handling this line, from the 
great jobbing houses tc the smallest retailer in a 
far-off town, is making money and is happy in 
the success and profits that are attendant on a 
line which is self-selling—seli-selling because the 
consuming public demands it. 

Modern methods of merchandising will sell the 
output oi your mills at a decreased distributing 
expense, for increased volume means decreased 
cost; it will make your name, your trade-mark and 
your fabrics known from one end of the land to 
the other—in a word, it will standardize your 
product. If your goods have merit they will not 
go unheralded and unknown; on the contrary, 
every consumer that you have satisfied with the in- 
trinsic worth and value of your goods becomes 
your partisan. You will very greatly increase the 
continuity of your sales, and while, of course, the 
conditions of the times will affect your output, 
the average level will continue through any ordi- 
nary flurry with little variation. 

In the recent period of depression the standard- 
ized fabrics fell off very little when compared with 
the curtailment of 30 and 40 per cent. in the gen- 
eral field. Buyers ordered more freely on those 
lines that they knew were in demand. 

Modern methods of merchandising have long 
since passed through the experimental stage. 
The greatest successes in every other commercial 
line can be traced directly to this source, and to- 
day, almost for the first time, the textile industry 
is turning its attention seriously to a considera- 
tion of this subject. The ways and means for 
reaching this end and the machinery for its ac- 
complishment have been thoroughly tested during 
the last fifteen years. The subject in detail is, of 
course, too varied to be discussed within the lim- 
its of my time before you. I would state, how- 
ever, that they are at your disposal, and that you 
owe it to yourself to carefully investigate what has 
been done for others in all lines of commercial 
life, and also for the increasing number of firms 
in your own field who have made great success 
by these methods. 

You can make your brand a household by-word 
in every home in the land. 

You can create a demand for your fabric in 
every city and every hamlet in the Union. 

You can start this wave up through the twenty 
thousand retailers—through the jobbing interests 
—until it centers on your commission house 

You can entrench yourself behind the bulwark 
of your trade-mark. 

You can so change conditions that instead of 
your line being incidental with the jobber, the 
jobber will know he is incidental to your line. 

You can market an increased output with facil- 
ity, for it will be “self-selling.” 

In short, you can standardize your line with 
all, that means to you, modern methods of mer- 


chandising. 
ee 


Textile Schools. 





BY THOMAS NELSON, 
Director Textile Department A. & M. College, Raleigh, N, C. 





A textile student should learn thoroughly the 
processes through which the cotton passes in its 
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transition from the raw material to the finished 
product. He should also learn the mechanisms of 
the different parts of the machinery with which 
he may be brought in contact in his profession 
fession. 

If a young man would keep abreast of his fel- 
lows he must have a skilful and systematic train 
ing. This is true of any branch of industry. It 
s especially true in the study of textiles. Take 
or example a young man who expects to make 
the mill business his profession. He enters a 
textile school and can devote his whole time to 
the study of textiles, or if he so desires, can 
devote a certain portion of his time to freehand 
drawing, wood work, forge work, lathe work in 
the machine shop, electricity, steam and steam 
engines, boilers, etc., all of which tend to make 
him a well-rounded mill man. 

The student is guided in his studies systematt 

lly so as to get the best results from his work 
He is also taught to observe results and if he 
receives the proper training he will be taught 
iat the very smallest, minutest detail is none too 
mall for his attention, for as you know, the very 
small minute things which singly appear to be 
nothing, but collectively assume a very different 
ispect, are the cause of profit or loss; and it is 
only the trained eye and the experienced man who 
‘an detect these things and remedy them. 

Take another example. A young man is work 
ng in the mill. He is bright, energetic and ambi- 
tious, but is limited practically to the machinery 
mn which he is working. Almost his whole time 
is occupied during the day in tending the ma- 
chinery, consequently he makes little progress in 
his studies. He cannot take a machine to pieces 
to examine it, for a mill is not a philanthropic 
institution; neither is it a textile school, and the 
result is: it takes him quite a time to master 
thoroughly the details. And on it goes. He may 
be put on some other machine and eventually mas 
ter that, and so on until the young man, after 
many years of patient study and hard work will 
find himself near the top of the ladder. All honor 
to these stalwarts who, by their perseverance and 
energy, have advanced from the bottom of the 
ladder to the top. But see the cost. Notice the 
loss of time. If that same young man could have 
had the advantage of a systematic training, what 

-onsiderable amount of time could have been 
saved. Truly, knowledge is economy and time i 
money. 

There are many bright young men about every 
mill who desire to learn the problems involved in 
cotton manufacturing, but whose ambitions be 
come dwarfed because of their inability to find 
anyone to assist them, and also because their 
sphere is very limited. Would it not be advan- 
tageous to manufacturers to select a few of these 
young men and send them to a textile schoo! 
where they can receive textile training? 

We do not claim that we can turn out these 
men or any of our students as full-fledged, experi- 
enced superintendents, but we do claim that a 
voung man who has had a systematic training, 
who has been taught to reason the why and the 
wherefore, will be able to grasp and more readily 
comprehend the difficulties as they occur than wil 


one who has not had this textile training A 
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young man, however, can have the learning of an 
Aristotle, but if he is lacking in tact, adaptability 
and practical experience, he will be found want- 
ing. Knowing this and knowing also that it is an 
impossibility to implant these things in a student, 
we do what is possible to be done under the cit 
cumstances, viz: develop and build upon that 
which a student already possesses. The brighter 
and more intelligent the student, the better will 
be the man that is turned out 

It therefore resolves itself to this condition. 
A textile student who has had a systematic course 
of training and is intelligent and bright, will very 


soon adapt himself to circumstances after begin- 
ning his practical career in the mill. 
We all know that a vast amount of cotton, silk 


woolen and worsted fabrics are imported into this 


country every year. Not only that, but many of 
the productions of these foreign mills are used as 
samples to be duplicated by mills in this country 
This is not as it should be. Our manufacturers 
should not be followers but ought to be leaders. 
Why is it that the artistic skill imported goods 
is so developed that there is a ready demand for 
them oiten in preference to domestic goods? I 
believe that the extensiveness and thoroughness 
of the textile training in the countries from which 
these goods are imported is the foundation for 
this success. 

The origination of a design to a great extent is 
argely theoretical. but if the design is to be used 
practically, the originator should have a knowledge 
of the intersecting of threads, the effect different 
weaves will give in a fabric and a clear concep- 
tion of the effect that will be produced in the 
loom; especially if colored threads are introduced 
into the fabric. 

If imported goods have the most pleasing colors 
and the best designs there will certainly be a de- 
mand for these goods. There is always a demand 
for a good article and that is one reason imported 
goods are of the best quality. Another reason is 
that it would cost as much to ship an inferior 
grade of goods to this country as it does to ship 
a superior grade, hence we find that there is prac- 
tically no competition from outside sources in 
poor and medium cl: of goods. It must be 
inferred, therefore, that it is more profitable to 
make the best grade of goods 


] 








Now the question is: How can we, as a manu- 
facturing nation, meet this competition in the best 
quality of fabrics? The only real answer that can 


be given toe this question is that the productions 
of our mills must at least equal the imported ma- 
terials in construction, coloring and finish 

There is another point which I would draw your 
attention to, as manufacturers, and that is the 
study of color. We are all aware of the vast im- 
portance and relationship this subject has to many 
classes of manufactured goods Knowing this, I 
believe that this subject should be made compul- 
sory in all our graded and high = schools. 
If this subject was made compulsory, and 
was taught with a view to _ its. practical 
application to the textile industry, it would prove 
of inestimable value. That it can be taught prac- 
tically I have not the slightest doubt. If our 
youths, boys and girls can be taught by a study 
f color in the school to observe and note the 
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Fine Cotton Spinning in the United States. 


BY ARNOLD B. SANFORD, 
President American Cotton Yarn Exchange 
manufacturing 
ns in the South have been un- 








skil labo limatic cor ior The latter 
: has solved by the scientific processes of 
humidification, so that the atmospheric conditions 
an now be kept under most excellent control, 
nd t desired humidity obtained which is vitally 
ry necessary for the production of fine yarns 
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The other obstacle—unskilled labor—still re 
mains a very serious problem for our Southern 
manufacturers to confront, and from my own close 
personal investigation I feel safe in saying that 
there are very few locations in the Southern 
States where skilled labor can be had. This will 
be the chief trouble and hindrance for some years 
to come. 

The New England States, as you will observe . 
have been many years in reaching their present 
‘ondition in fine cotton manufacturing. Prior to 
the year 1880 there was only a very limited quan 
tity of fine cotton yarns above 40s produced in zs 
the United States. The bulk of the supply was } 
imported from England. There were a few mills . 


that were spinning fine counts, but principally for 5 
their own consumption and weaving, among then 

being the Lonsdale Company of Rhode Island 

incorporated in 1834; the Wamsutta Mills, of New 

Bedford, 1848; and two concerns making fine yarns ‘ 
for thread—the Hadley Company of Holyoke, 

Mass., 1865: and the J. & P. Coats Company oi 

Rhode Island, 1868. 

The first corporations to 
large scale to furnish yarns for domestic co « 
sumers were the Arlington Mills of Lawrence, , 
Mass., and the Globe Yarn Mills, of Fall River 


each building a mill for this purpose in 1881. Suc- 


ied 


enter the field on a 





cess following the venture, the Globe Mills, in « 
1887, equipped one of the finest and largest mills x 
of that time, of 40,000 spindles, 


espe cially for the i 

fine counts from 60s to 100s ay 
Yarn No. 100 at that time was being imported 

and sold at $1.50 per pound, for cops. Inside of 

twelve menths after the Globe had begun to put 

its preduction upon the market, the price fell t 

$1.10 per pound, showing that home competition 

was in favor of 


of the domestic consumer of 40 cents 
per pound, 


and proving conclusively that protec 
tion to our home industries ‘was at that time and 
is today rect benefit to domestic users 

For the year 1900, the United States Census 
gives the total production of yarns, 41s and finer, 
as manufactured in the Southern States, 886.200 
Ibs. Which, if we figure on the basi f 
f a pound per 


about 25,000 





aSIS OT 50s, 7 1O 


would require 
and by conserva 
1] 


lles all told 


spindle per 
spindles to produce 


not over 


week, 


tive estimate 2,500,000 spin 
for all th . 

Statistics from the same 
for the iding June, 
States, 17,858,452 | 


reliable source give 
1905, for the Souther 
bs., which requires on the sam: 
500,000 spindles to produce, show 
ing the remarkable increase from 1900 to 1905. Of 
this total a conservative estimate would show that 
not over 25 per cert. of this production 
combed quality 
For the year 
returns gave the 


finer, as 


basis as above 
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on es, 


ending June, 1905, the Censu 
total of yarns made, No. 41s and 
101,233.957 lbs. for the New England 
s alone, which would take to produce, based 
on 70s, 4/10 lb. per spindle weekly, an aggregat: q 
of 5,500,000 spindles. It is interesting to note. 
this connection, that in the city of New Bedford, 
Mass., out of a total of 2,000,000 spindles, full; 
1,600,000 ate on fine counts 
There is ample room for expansion in the 
United States for the fine cotton spinning indus 
try, both in cotton goods and yarns, 
takes into consideration the large 
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as shown by the following figures 
June, 1907, the importations 


cotton go ds 
the year ending 
$75,945,134 


. . «$13,008,067 
3,583,627 


yn fabrics imports show 
threads imports show 
rochet and embroidery 


pools and reels, and all 





ytton yarns al 
ther threads. c 
ttons on 


. thers not classified ......... 4,913,404 
<nit goods made from cotton yarns 8,671,848 

e curtains, lace ind embroideries, 
edgings, insertions, etc. ........ 42,000,000 

thing ready-made, wearing apparel 
yt included in knitted goods 3,771,188 
e —_— ——$—__— 

; ' “eee 
; tal $75,945,134 
; 
f From the above it will be seen that about 
e S 500.000 can be placed to the 


importations ol 
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ytton cloths ytton yarns, threads and other 
od For the year ending June, 1905, the tot 
duction of fine cotton yarns and goods No. 4Is 
d above is given by the U. S. Census Report as 
23,745,450 lbs., which would represent in yarns 
; ue of about $60,000,000, requiring fully 6,500,000 


\duction. So you will see 
cotton clotl 


ndles for their pré 
import $21,500,000 worth of these 
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Id requir« ve could have all of this trad 
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New England Mills produced about 93 per 
the yarns of that class 
Middle States produced about 6 per cent 
rns of that class 
Southern States I per é 
| from tl I th Carolina 
ihe report r th ir ending 1905 s vs f 
pinning in the Souther states now producing 
{ per cent. of the t quantity produced in th 
Inited States. Yet these facts do not prove that 
fine spinning « the country s about to be 
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ngle state of M ichusetts, alone, from 1900 t 


O5 inclusive, exceeded the entire 








2 ym the Southern States and the increase th 
New England States as a whole is less than twi 
ntire prod the Southern States 
I wish to say conclusion to my Southe 
. friends, for their encouragement, while the obst 
les have been and are today serious to overcor 
i or high-grade fine spinning, yet you have mad 
; emarkable progress during the ist ten year 
! nd I firmly 1 you will in another ten ye 
5 urmount ali and the Southern Sta 
i become larg: ers of fine cotton yarns; 
eting successfully with New England States 
uality and finen - spinning. 
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What the South has to Gain from Yarn 


e South, for the increase in the 
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Test- 
ing. 


BY ROBERT J. HOGUET, 


President of the New York Silk Conditioning Works, Ne Yor] 
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industrial life is the 
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In addressing a body so thoroughly representa- 
the sat cott industry, it is hardly 





necessary for to insist upon the importance of 









textile materials, whether in the raw or semi-man- 
ufactured condition, being in all respects up to the 
necessary standard, and particularly of the weight 
paid for not including more than the normal 
un f moisture. This last named proportion 
s been ascertained to be for cotton 8 1/2 per 
tual dry The latter is de- 
termined by drying in our gs] | appli | 
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MOISTURE IN COTTON YARNS. 

Apart irom this “unseen loss” by reason of the 
excessive moisture in raw cotton, there is another 
equally important question, possibly more easy of 
solution: that of the moisture in cotton yarns. | 
need hardly say that while this question is pri 
marily one for those who sell and buy yarns, our 
tests are equally valuable to those manufacturers 
who spin their own yarns and wish to ascertain 
with mathematical exactness the exact percentage 


of moisture at any given stage. Our tests are 
made on samples forwarded us in air-tight recep- 
tacles; experience showing us that samples thus 


sent reach us in practically the same condition as 
that in which they are despatched from the South, 
or even from Europe. 

[he services we can render spinners by our 
tests, are not, however, confined to the security 
afforded them by reliable and impartial reports as 
to the moisture, but include the determination 
the count, twist, strength and° elasticity of yarn 
samples submitted to us as experts. 

I feel sure that disputes between spinners and 
their customers can often be adjusted in a mutu- 
ally satisfactory manner, when the actual facts are 
established by an impartial authority. This work 
we have, for 28 years, been doing for the silk 
trade. I am convinced we can do equally as well 
for any cotton spinners who may honor us by 
consulting us on questions which our tests can 
solve. 


BENEFITS OF YARN TESTING. 


Our aim has been and will always be to place at 
the disposal of American manufacturers the tech- 
nical and chemical advantages enjoyed by their 
European competitors, with a view to determining 
with mathematical precision the exact qualities of 
their products and thus inspiring buyers with the 
fullest confidence. Our tests are, however, no se- 
cret process. Our friends, if they provide them 
selves with the needed equipment, can obtain the 
same results by the comparison of their product 
with our standards. 

We have no preconceived notions to impose on 
manufacturers in our tests, our only object being, 
as I have said, to show the actual existing condi- 
tions, upon which those interested may base their 
action under circumstances which may call for in- 
contestable “findings of fact.”” These findings we 
are prepared to establish and only ask the privi- 
lege of doing so for the information and guidance 
of those who may call for our services. 

ee 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of Bleach- 
ing and Finishing in the South. 


BY JNO. W. ARRINGTON, 
President Union Bleaching and Finishing Co., Greenville, S. C. 





Until something like the last fifteen years prac- 
tically the entire product of Southern looms con- 
sisted of coarse, heavy fabrics, a large percentage 
of them for export and only a small proportion of 
them- being finished. When convertible goods of 
print cloth yarns and finer became a sufficient fac- 
tor of Southern production to be appreciable the 
need was felt for finishing them where made and 
it was not long before this want was supplied 


Our company is now the youngest in operation 
oi the several which have been launched. The 
non-success of some of our predecessors is a fact 
well known to the trade, which fact we think may 
be attributed to two causes: the difficulty of se- 
curing and maintaining competent management on 
the practical end of the business and the further 
fact that they may have tried to accomplish in 
their infancy a large variety and high grade of 
work such as had taken their Eastern competitors 
a generation or more to reach. As the South was 
content for a long time to make only coarse and 
heavy fabrics, so has been the policy of our com- 
pany to attempt at first only the more simple and 
easy classes of work in our line. The argument 
most frequently heard in the past against the 
South as a place for finishing is that the water is 
not good. Such argument is without foundation, 
in fact. The water generally throughout the 
South is all right, I believe, but certainly it is in 
that mountain section of it with which I am 
familiar. 

When cotton manufacturing was in its infancy 
in the South it was found necessary to import 
from New England men who had expert practical 
knowledge of manufacturing, by whom our un- 
trained help could be taught. In this business we 
have found a similar course to be necessary, our 
superintendents and men in charge of departments 
having all come from the best New England 
plants, each of them an expert in his line. Our 
own people are intelligent and willing workers. It 
is not hard to understand, therefore, that such a 
combination should produce results that are most 
gratifying. 

The first essential to the success of such a busi- 
ness is to obtain the confidence of the converter 
that the quality of the work will be satisfactory 
To use a current slang these converters are “From 
Missouri” and have to be shown. Probably every 
finishing works, no matter where located, has to 
go through this process of proving their right to 
exist, which process might well be termed the 
formative period. During such a period almost all 
shipments are of small sample lots, involving a 
disproportionate cost per yard of finishing. For- 
tunately for our company we have pretty well 
passed through that period and now have among 
our clients many of the largest and most critical 
converters in the country. By far the greatest ad 
vantage to the South in this line is the matter of 
location, meaning thereby the question of favor- 
able freight arrangements obtainable on grey 
goods purchases, which favorable arrangements 
are not available if the goods are shipped to East- 
ern finishing works. 

Before there was a bleachery in the South and 
every yard of the goods had to go to New Eng- 
land to be finished, it was necessary for the South- 
ern mill to deliver its grey goods to Eastern 
bleachery points in order to compete with the 
Eastern mill located right at the doors of the 
bleachery. They would as soon allow that freight 
to the buyer as to pay it to the transportation 
companies. To illustrate clearly how this works: 
The company I represent is located at a point 
where there are within a radius of fifty miles up- 
ward of two million spindles, most of which are 
making convertible goods. The freight rate from 
the territory mentioned to New York is forty-nine 
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cents per hundred and to most Eastern bleachery 
points is fifty-three cents. We absorb the freight 
to our works on the grey goods, which leaves the 
buyer with freight allowance enough to land the 
finished goods in Philadelphia or New York. 

From this it is apparent that we are on an equal 
iooting with all the others as to delivery of fin- 
ished goods in New York. When it comes to dis- 
tributing the finished goods in the South, South- 
west and West, we have a distinct advantage as 
we will undertake to show by the following fig- 
ures, using the City of Greenville, South Carolina, 
as a basis, as only from that point are we familiar 
with all inward and outward freight rates. In the 
first column below is shown the rate of fifty-three 
cents to Eastern Bleachery points plus the rate 
from a number of the most prominent of such 
bleachery points to the several destinations shown. 
Chis column, in other words, shows total expense 
for transportation added to the cost of the goods 
when reaching destination from the South by the 
way of Eastern bleacheries. 

[he second column shows the rates from Green- 
ville, South Carolina, to the several points, and 
the third column the difference between the two or 
the actual saving in freights, in cents per hundred 
pounds, in favor of Greenville. 


Atlanta, Ga. . iceetvae ee 34 93 
Birmingham, Ala. ....1.32 43 89 
Nashville, Tenn. ......1.15 46 69 
Memphis, Tenn. ...... 1.25 55 70 
New Orleans, La. 1.16 55 61 
Galveston, Tex. ......1.43 go 53 
Ciseeee. Picked BOS 65 40 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... .98 59 39 
St. EA, BOG vices ee 1.14 60 54 
oo a. | 1.46 95 51 
St. Paul, Minn. ......1.30 92 38 
Des Moines, Ia. ..... 1.40 95 45 
Milwaukee, Wis. .....1.16 68 48 
St. Joseph, Mo. ...... 1.46 95 51 
Kansas City, Mo. ....1.46 95 51 
"THOS. Tee Bc. hsxceacses 75 54 21 


Where there is a rail and water rate lower than 
the all rail, we have used the lower rate in mak 
ing up this table. Having claimed an advantage to 
points in the South, Southwest and West, we have 
grouped in the cities named in that manner. 

For instance, the four points first named are 
Southern and show an advantage to Greenville as 
compared with shipping the same goods to East- 
ern points for finishing, ranging from 69 to 93 
cents per hundred pounds. The next two points 
being New Orleans and Galveston, which we 
would call Southwest, show an advantage to 
Greenville of 61 and 53 cents, respectively, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are important 
ports. The next nine points we would call the 
West and show an advantage ranging from 38 
cents in the case of St. Paul to 54 cents per hun- 
dred in that of St. Louis. Last of all we include 
Troy, N. Y., which is probably the largest consum 
ing point in the country of plain bleached goods. 
To this point we show an advantage of 21 cents 
per hundred pounds. The cities we have used for 
illustration were taken at random and are consid- 
ered as fairly representing conditions that prevail 
at many hundreds of points in these 
tions 


several sec 
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Probably the advantages shown can be better 
realized and more readily appreciated if figured 
out per yard, as that is the way the goods are 
bought and sold. Using as a basis wide print 
cloth weighing 5.15 yards per pound and using 
among the Southern, Southwestern and Western 
points named only the two showing respectively 
the least and greatest advantage, we find that 38 
cents per hundred at St. Paul figures a little above 
7/100 of a cent or more than 1/16 of a cent per 
yard, while Atlanta’s 93 cents figures above 18/100. 
or practically 3/16 of a cent per yard. 

Stated in percentages and using five cents per 
yard as probably a fair average grey price for th 
construction mentioned, the two points named 
show a saving respectively of 1.47 and 3.60 per 
cent. The terms on print cloths are well known 
to be net ten days. At the same price would not 
the shrewd buyer give his business to the man 
who offered him on all his purchases terms of 
even I per cent. ten days? To this question there 
can be only one answer. 

A few years ago when labor legislation was un 
known in the South and when manufacturing had 
not developed so as to cause any scarcity of labor 
the hours of work were far longer and the rate 
of pay smaller in the Southern cotton mills than in 
those of the East, which gave the Southern mills 
a so much lower cost as to threaten the industry in 
New England on coarse yarns and heavy fabrics 
The result of this difference was to drive New 
England into changing over as rapidly as possible 
to finer counts of yarn, or where that was imprac 
ticable with old established plants, to force them 
into building additional large and up-to-date plants 
in the South, which course a number of them fol 
iowed. As to hours of work and rate of pay, con 
ditions in most of the Southern States have been 
undergoing a change in the last few years to a 
greater extent than in New England, so that today 
while there may still be some advantage to the 
Southern mill it is so slight as to be said not to 
exist and is probably fully offset by the greater 
skill of the Eastern operative, due to longer 
training. We take the ground, however, that such 
changes in conditions do not apply to finishing 
works for the reason that our advantage is one of 
location, of which we cannot be deprived and 
which cannot be altered. In short, it will always 
be to the benefit of the owner of the goods to 
finish them where made, rather than to haul them 
a thousand miles or more to finish, and then a 
still greater distance to final distination. 

So far as our company is concerned we are glad 
to have these advantages known as well by others 
in this line as by the converter. Competition if it 
might be so called, would be welcomed by us 
rather than discouraged, on the ground that the 
more there are of such plants the more business 
will be attracted to the section, of which each 
ought to get its share, and for the further reason 
that there would be in process of training a larger 
number of our own people for positions of man 
agement as well as for skilled operatives. 

Having devoted this much time to setting forth 
the advantages of the South we were about to 
overlook the fact that we were asked also to com 
ment on its disadvantages. I am afraid the wrong 
has been selected for that from 


task because 


man 
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our standpoint there are apparently none. Seri- 
ously, however, there occur to me only two feat- 
ures that might be considered possible handicaps, 
one being the remoteness from the supply of most 
drugs and chemicals, and the other the fact that 
we are not closer to New York, though less than 
twenty-four hours distant. The former of these is 
easily overcome by carrying in stock a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand dollars more of these sup- 
plies than would be otherwise necessary, while the 
other objection is met by maintaining a New York 
yffice in charge of a capable man, with whom we 
are in close touch by wire and telephone. 

We do not feel that we are indulging in an idle 

eam when we think that the day is not very far 
distant when a considerable portion of the South’s 
product of convertible goods will be finished where 


made 


The inevitable tendency of business is to bring 


each finished pr duct as close as possible to its 
raw material. For that reason the flour mills are 
in Minneapolis, the furniture factories and largest 
paper mills in the heart of the Western forests, 
ind so must cotton piece goods eventually be fin- 
shed on a large scale where the cotton is grown, 


ginned, spun and woven. 


ee 


A Misnomer. 





BY WM. H. HARRIS, 
Manager Carhardt Cotton Mills, Bellevue Mills Co 


\ 


Very probably we have all at times heard the 
expression—‘‘a cotton mill in a cotton field,” as 
applied to many of our Southern cotton mills. It 
will be my purpose to try and show that in truth 
thi <pression is a misnomer, and furthermore, 
that we Southern cotton manufacturers are not 
taking full advantage of the one great opportunity 


offered by the South to the cotton spinner. I 
doubt in my own mind if the cotton mills in the 
Southern States today have a single decided ad- 


vantage over those of England or New England 
In fact, I have at times thought that at this par- 
ticular period, or stage of development of the in 
dustry, the world over, England has the balance 
of power in her favor. Certain is it that she has 
two distinct advantages, namely: low initial cost of 


plant construction and equipment and more eff- 
ient labor at a lower price. The subject of ad- 
vantage in securing raw material is yet a mooted 
question, and one laden with many good arguments 
on either side. It would appear that in some cases 
tl f 


he mere presence of an abundant supply of raw 
material at many Southern mill doors has worked 
to the detriment of the profit sheet; in view of the 
fact that such a situation is inclined to cause the 
manager to form an “opinion” of the general 
market trend, based on local conditions. We all 
know that an “opinion” of the cotton market when 
we have goods sold and cotton to buy is some- 
times a very dangerous thing to possess. The 
Englishman is not bewitched by these local condi 
tions, and we often awake to the realization of the 
fact that he has secured his supply of better cotton 
at a better price and our one great supposed ad- 
vantage in raw material is lost in the awakening. 
Such instances would seem to show that “a cotton 
mill in a cotton field,” as exist today, in name 


only, and with the implied advantage of no real 
benefit to the manufacturer. 

Let us see for comparison what the relative 
costs are in manufacturing raw cotton into goods. 
Take, for example, an average size mill on medium 
brown cotton sheetings or drills, which includes a 
great portion of our mills, and the division of total 
cost will be about as given below. The items 
vary, of course, with conditions and circumstances, 
but for our purpose here the following will be 
about right, 100 per cent. representing total cost:— 
A. Productive and non-productive 
labor—total labor cost 25 per cent. 


B. Starch, supplies, oils, light, heat, 

power, repairs, etc.—total mill- 

a ee ee Bren IO per cent 
C. Salaries, insurance, taxes, inter- 


est, depreciation, general and 

incidental expenses, etc.—total 

i GUN oo. ico awakes oes I5 per cent 
D. Cotton, including waste—total 

raw material ... .6ciss..ciceoee SO per cent 





Total cost to manufacture .... 100 per cent. 
The items, A, B and C, which represent roughly 
about one-half of the total cost of producing cot- 
ton cloth, are practically fixed. While it is true 
that item C embraces what are generally termed 
“fixed charges,” yet in a relative sense items A 
and B are also fixed within narrow limits 
How different, though, is the last item of cost, 
D—raw material. It representing alone the other 
one-half of the total cost, a fluctuation in the price 
of cotton over night can often offset the advan- 
tage gained by the economic handling of all the 
first three items combined. Herein lies the cause, 
in my Opinion, of more mill failures than all others 
that might be suggested. Then again we at times 
see old mills, of the most antiquated equipment 
and plant arrangements, outstrip in profit-showing 
its most modern neighbor, solely on account of 
luck or foresight, as the case may be, in purchasing 
raw material. Strike the market wrong, which is 
more often the case, they go to the wall very rap- 
idly on account of the physical handicap 
So long as a mill is properly organized, with am- 
ple working capital, properly equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, apparatus and properly managed 
the cost cf the first three items are as stated prac- 
tically fixed. Now the South offers opportunities 
for fixing the cost of raw material within narrow 
limits that are not found in any other of the great 
‘otton manufacturing sections of the world: yet 
we are not making the best of our only real ad- 
vantage over foreign competition. Once fix the 
price of raw material and the Southern mill man 
‘ould foretell very closely what a certain piece of 
cloth would cost to manufacture next year or the 
year after if necessary. Do this and our manu- 
facturers of the Southern States could speak pro- 
phetically of spinning the greater portion of our 
rop with a surer chance of fulfillment. 
How then is the price of our raw material to 
e fixed? The answer in my opinion is to, in 
reality, put “a cotton mill in a cotton field.” 
That is, to have farming and spinning corporations 
raise their own seed cotton, as well as manufacture 
same into goods hard by, with the cotton gin as 
he first process in the mill. Right here I will say 


} 
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that primarily this entire discussion applies only 
to the smaller mills of say 10,000 spindles and un- 
der, owing to the unwieldy size of a farm necessary 
to raise sufficient cotton for the larger mills. 
However, with the advent of more economic agri- 
cultural developments, such as a practical cotton 
picking machine and greater yields per acre, I do 
not doubt that in time large mills will be operated 
in this manner. Undoubtedly the day will come 
when an arrangement for raising its own cotton 
will be the only excuse. I might say for a very 
small mill, so many of which we see in the South 
today, to try and compete successfully with the 
modern trend for larger mills. It would appear 
that for many years to come the small mill is to 
; be the one to take advantage of this idea. There- 
; fore looking at the question from this viewpoint, 
we will probably retain the small mill for a long 
while and in an increasing number. 

Assuming then that a mill corporation did own 
land on which to raise sufficient seed cotton for its 
spinning purposes, and that the farm was operated 
in the same business-like manner as the mill, I will 
attempt to point out some of the advantages to be 

derived from this arrangement as I see them. 

First, this combination suggests many economies 
that could be instituted, viewed solely from an ag- 
ricultural standpoint. The farming end of the or- 
ganization being superintended by a competent 
man, the selection of seed, scientific fertilization 
i ind cultivation of the soil, harvesting of crop, etc., 
could be properly looked after, and subsequently 
; the cost of raising cotton could be substantially re- 
i duced under the present accepted idea. After 
counting the value of by-products, such as seed, 
feed stuff, etc., it would very probably be safe to 
say that a mill raising its own cotton should be 
ible to fix the price of lint turned out at some- 
where around seven cents per pound from year to 
the only exception being in those years of 
but I could hardly be expected to at- 
tempt here a thesis on the control of the elements. 
Even should the crop fail, or turn out short, there 
s; no reason why seed cotton should not be pur- 


ised with good results 


yeat 


bad seasons, 


To be on the safe side, 
nsidering bad seasons, a fixed price of ten cents 
- pound woyld be sufficient to place such a mill 
ar ahead in the race for commercial supremacy. 





WI! t 1aterial reduction in the price of cot- 
ton the greatest gain to be suggested, yet there 
nany others of much import. 
tton could be properly aged after picking 
ginning, thus gaining much additional 
from the seed; resulting in better staple 
: 1s to strength and general spinning value. It is 
well-known fact that much of our cotton is to- 


green and wet. The seed cotton 
‘leaned from trash, leaf and dirt by 
passing to the gin, thus eliminating the 


é uch our present picker systems; 
| would have a lap attachment to pass 
tton direct to the card or one finisher ma- 

‘ the work would also be much lighter 


is to unt 


\ large portion of our present preparatory ma- 
| ] O, as it were, what the saw-gin 
loes in the way of scrambling-leaf with fiber. In 


this connection some of the recently developed 
combing and roller gins would be of the greatest 
efficiency and benefit In addition to the bag- 
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ging, ties and baling expense being overcome, the 
cotton direct from the gin would be in shape to 
be more easily carded than that from the com- 
pressed bale after having been artificially “opened” 
by modern picker systems. And last, but not 
least, the idea of eliminating the “wet bottom” 
bale should be cherished by every man who has 
anything to do with a cotton mill. 

Aside from the strictly mechanical advantages 
mentioned above, it is possible that the owner- 
ship of a cotton farm would solve for a mill cer- 
tain perplexing labor problems. If nothing more, 
the occasional shifting of operatives from the mill 
to the farm, and vice versa, would be conducive to 
general health and contentment. 

It would be idle talk to say that so radical a 
-hange as the one suggested in the manner of 
handling our raw material could be affected with- 
out meeting serious difficulties. However, I feel 
sure that none are more unsurmountable than sim- 
ilar conditions that have obtained in other indus- 
tries and finally been overcome by persistency. 
The only large problem to be solved is the proper 
construction of a warehouse to store in a suitable 
manner sufficient seed cotton to supply the mill 
after harvesting season. This is a matter on 
which I have given some thought and I do not 
believe it is impractical by any means; but in the 
absence of actual experience along this line noth 
ing conclusive can be shown. 


Following is a list of the new members 
elected: 


ACTIVE. 


American Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C 

John Gregson, superintendent German-Ameri 
can Co., Draper, N. C. 

L. R. Hagood, secretary and 
Mig. Co., King’s Mountain, N. C. 

C. W. Johnston, president Highland Park Mig 
Co., Brown Mfg. Co. (Anchor Mills, Charlotte, 
BM, 

E. H. Johnston, president Highland Park Mfg 
Co., Rock Hill, S.C. 

George Lunz, secretary and treasurer 
Nag & Yarn Mfg. Co., Charleston, S. C. 

A. H. McCarrel, superintendent Seminole Mfg 
Co. (Clearwater, S. C.), Aiken Mfg. Co., Bath 
~~ 

S. M. McNeel, president Tavora Cotton Mills 
Yorkville, S. C. 

M. G. Stone, general superintendent Pacolet 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

E. C. Dwelle, secretary and assistant treasure 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

W. H. Gray, president and treasurer W. S. Gray 
Cotton Mills, Woodruff, S. C. 

W. L. London, secretary and 
Odell Mfg. Co., Pittsboro, N. C. 

Elias Richards, superintendent Lynchburg Cot 
ton Mill Co., 1116 Wise St., Lynchburg, Va. 


treasurer Lula 


Royall 


treasurer J. M 


R. P. Roberts, treasurer Cherokee Falls Mfg 
Co., Cherokee Falls, S. C 

R. L. Tate, manager Mecklenburg Mfg. Co 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomas B. Wallace, superintendent Columbia 


Mills Co., Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Cotton Duck 
Co., New Brookland, S. C. 


Chas. Kramer, treasurer and general 


manager 
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Cawthon Cotton Mill Co., Estelle Cotton Mills 
Co., Selma, Ala. 

C. T. Meacham, manager Chesterfield Mfg. Co., 
Petersburg, Va. 

John Woodside, pr.sident Woodside Cotton 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Grange S. Coffin, president Enoree Mfg. Co., 
Enoree, S. C. 

David Jennings, assistant to president Victor 
Mfg. Co., Apalache Mills (Greenville, S. C.). 

C. W. Ashcraft, president Ashcraft Cotton Mills, 
Florence, Ala. 

D. W. Aderholdt, treasurer the Henry River 
Mfg. Co., Hildebran, N. C. 

W. E. Beattie, president and treasurer Pied 
mont Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

M. C. Branch, Pine Creek Mfg. Co., Richmond, 
Va. 

Thos, T. Candler, secretary and treasurer Selma 
Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C. 

W. A. Giles, superintendent Graniteville Mfg. 
Co., Graniteville, S. C. 

Ront. Lassiter, treasurer Cheswell Cotton Mill 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Wm. Audley Marshall, superintendent Mass. 
Mills in Georgia, Lindale, Ga. 

Robt. H. Murray, Paramount Knitting Co., 
South Boston, Mass. 

J. A. Martin, secretary and treasurer the New- 
ton Cotton Mills, Hickory, N. C. 

C. H. Robertson, superintendent Eno Cotton 
Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 


ASSOCIATE. 


Hubert G. Beede, general superintendent Fales 
& Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Francis D’Olier, Wm. D’Olier & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

N. L. R. Gardner, vice president and general 
manager R. L. Greene Paper Co., Providence, 
Rok 

W. P. Hazlewood, assistant Southern agent Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

A. S. Keever, president the Keever Starch Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wm. B. McBee, president Blackstone Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Providence, R. I. 

J. Y. S. Mitchell, T. F. A. M. & M. T. Co., Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Edward J. Parrish, commercial agent S. A. L 
Ry., Charlotte, N. C. 

Chas. W. Peirce, Universal Winding Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

M. R. Reeves, Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., 609 
Leonard St., New York, N. Y 

Walter M. Sharples, Jr.. W. M. & F. W. Sharp 
les, Philadelphia, Pa. aa 7 

Robert S. Suffern, manager Suffern & Co., 90-96 
Wall St., New York, N. Y 

P. R. Bonner, president Bonner & Barnewall 
Inc., 111-113 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

Frederic A. Chase, treasurer National Ring 
Traveler Co., Providence, R. | 

Egbert Douglas, manager the Central Carolina 
Power Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

J. Irvine Lyle, general manager Carrier Air Con- 
dition Co., Taylor Bldg., Cortlandt St., New York 
nN, 2: ; ; 

Malcolm Roberts, Stevens, Sanford, Cushman & 
Jordan, 47 Worth St.. New York, N. Y 


Geo. Koontze, agent Badische Co., P. O. Box 
706, Atlanta, Ga. 
Geo. R. Ambler, the Jewell Belting Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Francis A. Adams, editor New York Commer- 
cial, New York, N. Y. 
A. H. Brenner, Geo. H. McFadden & Bro.’s 
\gency, Augusta, Ga. 
J. Cloyd Byars, Spring Coal Co., Bristol, Va. 
Tenn. 
C. Randolph Bennett, American Wool & Cotton 
Reporter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. N. Carter, F. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, 
N. H. 
R. A. Cochran, January & Wood Co., Mays- 
ville, Ky. 
R. R. Dancy, R. R. Dancy & Co., Houston, 
Texas. 
J. D. Clemons and Thos. Searles, The Searles 
Knitting Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
J. C. Adcock, J. C. Adcock & Bro., Pottsville 
ra. 
John Reber, John Reber, Pottsville, Pa 
Geo. G. Guenther, Reading, Pa. 
Chas. E. Leippe, Reading (Pa.) Knitting Mills 
H. W. Sheeler, I. X. L. Hosiery Mills, Robe 
sonia, Pa. 
H. A. Miller, Crown Knitting Mills, Topton, Pa 
H. D. Leinbach, Wyomissing, Pa 
Jos. Black & Sons’ Co., York, ra 
W. Scott Harvin, Manning (S. C.) Hosiery 
Mills. 
R. T. Jaynes, Oconee Knitting Mills, Walhalla 
Sie 
Ed. P. Jones, Bristol, Tenn. 
W. B. Davis and G. H. Miller, Davis Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Paul F. Vogel, Magnet Knitting Mills, Clinton 
Tenn 
r. H. Johnson, Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills 
C. H. Bacon, London (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills 
James A. Huff, Rockwood Mills, Tenn 
John M. Jones, Jr., Sweetwater (Tenn.) Hosiery 
Mills 
E. C. Fennell, Jas. F. White & Co., 56 Worth 
St.. New York, N. Y. 
B. M. Graves, Greensboro Supply Co., Greens 
boro, N. C. 
Robt. J. Hoguet, president N. Y. Silk Condi 
tioning Co., 138 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 
C. C. Ferrall, agent Geo. H. McFadden & 
Bro.’s Agency, Meridian, Miss. 
Wm. R. Horn, Hussong Dyeing Machine C 
Groveville, N. J. 
Julius Leisel, president Leisel Color C 
Greensboro, N. C 
W. A. Rusden, vice president Textile Finishing 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. I 
Robt. P. Schlemm, secretary Fearing, Whiton & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
Jno. S. Turner, Geo. H. McFadden & Bro.’ 
Agency, Birmingham, Ala. 
W. J. Thackston, Thackston & Son, Greenville 
a 
Morris Whitridge, Whitridge, White & Co., Io 
South St., Baltimore, Md 
Philip C. Wentworth, agent Kilburn, Lincoln & 
Cc Fall River, Mass 
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The following is a list of those present : 


R. L. Stevens, Harding, Whitman & 
Co., Boston. 

E. T. Fowler, Foster Machine Co., 
Westfield. 

Mrs. W. W. White, Worcester. 

Cc. P. Gaither, Agent G. S. D., Bos- 
ton. 

Edgar F. Hathaway, 
Warp Drawing 
Boston. , 

Stephen C. Lowe, Agent John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Boston 

John Jones, Worcester. 

Robert W. Neff, Boston. 

D. A. Garrick, Treasurer Sycamore 
(Ala.) Mills, Boston. 

x Aldrich, American Luxfer 
Prism Co., Fall River. 

Charles H. Dickson, Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin, 
New York 

J. H. Cooper, Whitin Mach 
Whitinsville 

A M. Fairley, Washington Mills, 
Fries, Va. 


American 
Machine Co., 


Works 


Henry Ashworth, Fall River. 
Arthur S. Wattles, S. R. Wattles & 
Co., Canton Junction. 


A. C. Butler, Boston 

Wm. R. Noone, Wm. R. Noone & 
Co., Boston. 

James Thompson, Dwight Mfg. Co., 
Boston. 

Joseph B. Jamieson, President 
Holmes Mfg. Co., Boston. 

Daniel J. Danker, Danker & Mars- 
ton, Boston 

Frank L. Nagle, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 

Henry G. Baker, The Stafford Co., 
teadville. 

chigan: 

Fr. W. Dewey, U. S. Graphite Co., 
Saginaw 

ssissippi: 

W. H. Kline, Vice-President Yazoo 
Yarn Mills, Yazoo City. 

William R, Meadows, Mississippi 
Textile School, Agricultural Col- 


lege 


Tew Hampshire 

William G. Nichols, China Mfg. Co., 
Webster Mfg. Co., and Pembroke 
Mills, Suncook 

jew Jersey: 

Wm. R. Horn, Hussong Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co., Groveville 

Harold Lomas, Baltimore, Manager 


Crocker Wheeler Co., Ampere. 

w York: 

Ad. Buzzell, J. H. Williams Co., 
Utica. 


S. H. Steele, Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal, New York. 

William K. Quilhot & Son, Amster- 
dam 

Leonard Paulson, Paulson, Linkroum 
& Co., New York 

B. F. Bilsland, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady. 

Mrs. F. A. Adams, New York 

F. A. Adams, New York Commer- 
cial, New York. 

Samuel O. Garcia, Elmira Knitting 
Mills and Conewawah Spinning 
Co., Elmora. 

Chas. A. Dunning and Wm. D. Dun- 
ning Alexander Iron Works, 
“yrac use 

W. D. Dunning, Boomer & Boschert 
Press Co., Syracuse. 

Cc. H. Clark, Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal, New York. 

Casper G. Decker, President Elmira 
Knitting Mills. 

William V. King, New York Cotton 
Exchange, New York. 

Wm. H. Bilbrough, Elmira Knitting 
Mills. 

Stanley R. Latshaw, Manager Tex- 
tile Department, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, New York. 

Charles A. Meyer, Textile Commis- 
sion Co., New York. 

Geo. F. McDuffie, Utica. 








E. P. Ahern, Miller & Co New 
York 

E. B. Walden, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., New York. 

D. Cardwell, Southern Railway, C 
lumbia, 8S. C. 

W. H. Carrier, Buffalo Forge C 

Laurus Loomis, Catlin & Co., N 
York 

Harry H. Lowe, Universal Wir 
Co., New York 

I. M. Simpson, Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, New York. 
Edmund T Tannahill, Paul 
Linkroum & Co., New York 
Henry F. Seving, J. Spencer Turne 
Co., New York. 

d Barnett, New York 

M. R. Jacobs, New York 

Victor M. Graves, A. Klipstein & 
Co., New York 

John R Tolar, Jr Tolar & Hart 
New York. 


orth Carolina: 


H. C. Clark Vice-President har 
lotte Supply Co 

G. O. Cobie, Se 
ton Mills 

Mrs. Henry Rowe 

Stuart W. Cramer, 


ta Roxbor 


Asheville 
Charlotte 





I. Pletcher Craven, Columbia Mfg 
Co., tamseur. 
J Lilllard, Treasurer Fidelity 
Mfg. < Charlotte 

J. W. Lindau, P ident Coulter & 
Lowry Co., Greensboro. 

J. A. Long, President Roxboro C 
ton Mills 

Rush Wray, DeHaven Mfg 
Charlotte 


Jas. Kerr, Jr., Charlotte. 

A Ww Burch, American Textile 
Manufacturer, Cl t 

c. W. Johnston, President Highland 
Park Mfe. C« Charlotte; Brown 
Mfg. | Concor and A 
Mills, Huntsville 

Mrs. C. B. Bryant, Ch 

F. C. White, Lenoi: tt 

J. O. White, President Modena M 
Gastonia 

Moses C. Winston, President Lizzie 
Cotton Mills, Selma. 

GS & 3ryant, Jennings & Bryant, 
Agents Geo H. McFadden & 
Bro., Charlotte. 

Cc. M. Burns, President Wad 
Cotton Mills 

D. M. Carpenter, President Provi- 
dence Cotton Mills and Union 
Cotton Mills, Maiden. 

J. S. Cothran, American Moistening 
Co,, Charlotte. 

E. 8S. Reid, Harding 
Co,, Charlotte. 
Thomas Nelson, Director of Textile 
Department A. & M. College, 

West Raleigh 

J. M. Roberts, Secretary John Ruidi- 
sill Mfg. Co., Lincolnton. 

Henry Rowe, Elk Mountain Mills, 
Asheville 

John F. Shackleford President 
Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarbor« 

E. A. Smith, President Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Chat 

J. C. Smith, Secre 
ton Mills. 

W. H. Sumner, Stanley Creek Cott 
Mills, Stanley. 

L. L. Staton, President Tarboro C 
ton Factory. 

John L. Patterson, Rosemary Mfe 
Co., Roanoke Rapids 

Ss. B. Alexander, Alexander & Ga 
sed, Charlotte. 

Chas. W. Peirce, Universal Wind 
ing Co., Charlotte 

w. B. Pratt, W. H. Bigelow, Char- 
lotte. 

J. H. Webb, Treasurer Eno Cotton 
Mills, Hillsboro 

J s Patterson, Vice-President 


t 








Whitman & 





Shelby Cot- 





Spray Cotton Mills. 

B. H. Parker, Gastonia 

E. L. Pegram, Stanley Creek Cotton 
Mills. 

John C. Rankin, President Lowell 
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Putnam-Hooker Cincinnati. 





McAdensville. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Alexander, 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia 
ireka Cotton Mills 


s BE. Sa Rhoads & Sx 
New York. 


Philadelphia. 
Carwithen, 





H. Martin Brown, Tre r | Ss 
Shuttle & Bobbin ¢ Pr 
dence 

Hubert G Beede Fal & Je 
Machine Co Pawtuck 

J. P. Eddy Jr., Secret 


hast Stile Cc Provi « 
Frederick W. Howe, Manager P 
dence W Crompt & 
Knowles Loom Works Pr - 
dence. 
Fred M. Hoadley, Vice-President 
Rhode Island Contract Engi: 


ing Co., Providenc 





South Carolina: 


Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia. 
Westerman, 
Philadelphia. 

President Jas 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia. 
Addressograph 





Billington, 


A eer ey 





Philadelphia 





Addressograph 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
foung-Hartsell 





Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Wickersham, 


Philadelphia 





Longstret} 


Philadelphia 
‘Washington Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
Philadelp! 











Philadelph 
Greensboro 





Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


W. F. Cox, Preside 
Anderson. 

Robert Chapmar Treasure: M 
boro Cotton Mill McCo!l 

Y. © Freemar Whittaker 
Mills, Blacksburg 

Cc. M Smith Whittaker 
Mills, Blacksburg 

J D Woodside Treasurer 
side Cotton Mills, Greenville 

Ellison A. Smyth, President Pelzer 
Mfg. Co., Belton Mills, Ninety- 
six Cotton Mill 

M G Stone, Pacolet Mfg Cc 
Spartanburg. 

Lewis W. Parker President Olym 
pia Mills, Rict d Mills and 
Granby Mills lumbia; Victor 
Mfg Co., Greers; Treasure 
Monaghan Mills, Greenville 

J. J. Ward, Warren Mfg. Co War- 
renville 

R. T. Fewell, President Arcade C 
ton Mil Rock Hill 

Miss Jessie Lipscomb, Gaffney 

Mrs. A. W. Bryant, Pacolet 

Isaac Andrews, President Andr 
Loom Reed & Harness © ST 


x M 












tanburg. 
Daniel Gray ( solidate 


Duck Co., Columbia 

1. M. Litton, Greenville 

Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., Whitn 

W. M. Hamer, Dillon Cotton Mills 
and Maple Cotton Mil Dil 

Vv w Moore Manchester Cotton 

Mills, Rock Hill 

J Forsytl Springsteir M 

Chester 

r. J. Lipscomb, Columbia 

Vivian Q. Guion, Barber-Colmar 
Greenville. 

A H McCarrel Aiken Mfg. Cc 
Bath; Seminole Mfg. C Clear- 
water 

a seaty, Olyr I 
and Granby Mills, lumbia. 

Henry Z Rees Harris Springs 
Hot 





lennessee: 


Philadelphia 








Philadelphia. 





Providence. 
McMurray, Secretary Belmont 
} : Gutta Percha 
, Providence 
Tillinghast, 
Providence 


Laurinburg Tillinghast, 


~ 


Providence. 
Granite Falls 


Providence. 


~ 


Cora Cotton 
Kings Mountain Providence. 


Providence 


Traveler Co., 


Winston-Salem. 


President Fales 
Pawtucket 
Pawtucket. 

Rhode Island 
Engineering 


Jenks Machine 
Antoine Spencer, 


Erwin Cotton Mills 
Greensboro 


Diamalt Co., 


Cincinnati 


Putnam-Hooker Co., 
Woonsocket 


Wn xy Lang Brooksid Mills, 
Knoxville 
Cotton Mills and Spencer Moun 


Mrs. C. F. Coles, Nashville 

nia 

G F Roberts, Washington Mills. 
Fries 


W. T. Tillar, Treasurer Ashby Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., Emporia 

N. P. Gatling, Lynchburg 

Thos. Elmer Will, Washington, D. C 

R. S. Tuck, Richmond. 

W. T. Dabney, Chamber f Com- 
merce, Richmond 

M. J. Murphy, Norfolk 

I. P. Kates, Richmond 

John M. Miller, Jr., Vice-President 
First National Bank, Richmond 

Samuel B. Cary, Castner, Curran & 
Bullit, Roanoke. 

Cc. K. Mount, Stonega Coke & Coal 
Co., Norfolk. 

J. D. Palmerlee, Pittsburgh & Ohio 
Mining Co., Norfolk 

Maj. R. H. Cowan, Radford, Va 

Hon. Jas. H. Small, Washington, 
Dr. & 

R. K. Gilbert, National Starch Co. 
and Corn Products Refining Co., 
Richmond 


Wisconsin: 


Providence 





Maurice W. Thomas, Allis-Chalmers 
Co Milwaukee 
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THE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MANUFAC- 


TURERS. 
semi-annual meeting of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers was held York. 


[he members of this association represent 


last month in New 
voolen and worsted mills with a capital of 
ver $320,000,000. Since its organization the 
issociation has done excellent work toward 
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has been the formation of a joint committee 
representing the Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers and the Clothiers’ 
Association. The co-operation made pos- 
sible by this union of naturally conflicting in- 
terests has already resulted in much good. 

The officers of the association are Joseph 
E. Fletcher, president; Arthur Cox, treas- 
urer, and Charles Porter, Jr., secretary. 

The secretary's office is at 79 Fifth Ave., 


reforming various abuses in the trade. New York City. 
\mong the portant things accomplished The following is a list of the members: 
Active Members. H Jones Company falbot Mills 
Jewell Brook Woolen Compar The William nkhar Company 
Amos Abbott Compan Kent Manufacturing C: fremont Worsted Company 
redale Mills Compa Thomas Kitson & Son Tilton Mills 
Ashaway Woolen ‘¢ Knoxville Woolen Mills Uxbridge Worsted Company 
Ashland Mfg. Co Thomas Kent Mfg. Co Virginia Woolen Company 
Ashtabula Worsted M Lippitt Woolen Mill. Louis Walther Mfg. C« 
Appleton Woolen Mi The Long Bros. Co. Warren Woolen Compar 
Andrew’s Mill Co. Martinsburg Worsted and Cass C Waterhouse & Howard 
e Beebe-Webber < Maynard Mills Company Waverly Woolen Co 
semis Mills. Monarch Woolen Mills, Inc John Williams Mfg. Compar 
Black River Woolen Murphy & Bros. James & E. H. Wilson 
Sidney Blumenthal & Musketaquid Mills. Thomas H. Wilson 
tradford Mills. Mystic Mfg. Co. Wolfenden, Shore & C 
Brighton Worsted C Namquit Worsted Mills Woodstock Mills Compan 
rown & Whittier. Nashville Woolen Mills Comy Wright & Hall Textile Company 
Caledonia Mills Newport Woolen Compan; Wassookeag Woolen C< 
urleton Mills Comp Norristown Woolen Company Yorkshire Worsted Mill 
arolina Mills Compa North Adams Mfg. Compan Yale Woolen Mills. 
Charlottesville Woolen M The Ottaquechee Woolen C 
xcheco Woolen Mfg. ‘ David G. Orme. Associate Members. 
Columbiaville Woolen Compa Oak Valley Mills. Allen, Lane & Co 
lwell Worsted Mills Paramount Worsted Mills Fred’'k Almy & Co 
mins & Cx Inc Angus Park, ©. A. Auffmordt & Co 
yronet Worsted Compar Wm. Park. ©. Bahnsen & Co. 
awford Woolen Compa Passaic Woolen Company Joseph Benn & Sons, In 
Crown Mills Pawcatuck Woolen Mills Arthur Berel. 
irtiss & Warren Pequea Mills. 3irch & Joel. 
S. F. Cushman & Sor P. M. Pfaffmann Boessneck, Broese] & C 
mecord Woolen Mills Piscataquis Woolen Co Brumaghim & Smith 
Daniels Worsted Mills. Plainfield Woolen Co David & Rosenthal 
elaware Cotton Compa Pontoosuc Mfg. Company L. F. Dommerich & C 
Vv. J. Dickey & Sons, Ir Chas. Porter & Son B. M. Ewing & 
Robert Dobson Co W. H. Prendergast. Fisher, Kennedy & C 
Dumbarton Woolen Mills Richard J. Prince. Forstmann & C 
Dunn Worsted Company S. L. Prince. Greeff & Co. 
awson Mfg. Co Princeton Worsted Mills John M. Harris & < 
Earnscliffe Worsted Mill Ir Racine Woolen Company Cc. A. Heaton. 
Earnsdale Worsted Compa! Rhode Island Worsted Compar H. Herrmann, Sternbac & 
Empire Worsted Mills Robertsford Worsted Mills Francis H. Holmes 
BE i Mfg. Company Rochester Woolen Company; Hudson Weolen Co 
yr Mills. Cc. A. Root Co Lambert Huntingtor 
1leon Worsted Compan Tar Roy & C Innerarity & Kirka 
s City Woolen Comp Salts Textile Mfg. Co A. D. Juilliard & C 
rn Rock Woolen Mi Sangerville Woolen Co Herbert Lawton & © 
ld Worsted Mills A. L. Sayles & Sons. Austin T. Levy 
lwell Bros, & Compar F. L. Sayles Company Libby & Co. 
rench River Textile Cor Sayles, Jencks Mfg. C H. W. T. Mali & © 
ilius A. Gebauer Saxonia Dress Goods Mil M. H. Meinhard & © 
Georges River Mill Saxonville Mills Neale & Cruickshank 
Glasgow Mills H. F. Scatchard Mfg. C Nixon & Thickins 
Franklin Glazier & § Selden Worsted M Nostrand & Colmar 
Glen W Mil Shackamaxon Worsted M Parker Wilder & < 
Glen Worsted Mills Shelbourne Mills. F. C. Patterson 
Glenside Woolen Mills Singleton Worsted Compar Gus L. Rosenberg 
Go Mfg. Co Fred R. Smith L. Rubenstein & ¢ 
4. D. Gleason Woolen M Smith Woolen Company Rusch & Co 
Goodall Worsted Compar I. W. Smith Woolen Compa Schefer, Schramm & x 
Greaves Bros. Somerset Worsted Mills Hugo N. Schloss, 
Greenville Woolen Mills Somerville Mfg. Company Delavan C. Smith 
Hadley Mills. South Bend Woolen Com; Isaac Snedeker 
Hall Brothers Southwark Mills Compar Stroud & Crawford 
Hope Worsted Mil E. T. Steel & C W. Stursberg, Schell & C 
Humboldt Bay W en M ( Sterling Mills Company Fred’k Vietor & Achel 
M. L. Hus r W en Stott Woolen Company Vreeland & Wilsor 
4 D. Irwin & Br eY Strong, Hewat & (%< F. L. Wendell 
mestown W M Saugus Mfg. C 


Wendell, Fay 


& C 











THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL- 
EN AND WORSTED OVERSEERS. 


The twenty-fifth semi-annual meeting of 
the National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers which was held at Boy- 
; den Heights, Providence, R. I., on Saturday, 
May 16, was a decided success. There were 
n the neighborhood of 300 members present. 
It was a beautiful day and every member 
enjoyed himself as well if not better than at 
any other meeting. 


The meeting was called to order by Presi 


7 





4 dent James McDowell shortly after 11 a. m. 
Che minutes of the preceding meeting, which 
was held at the American House, Boston, 
\Mlass., were read and approved. Secretary 

, Walter Pickford announced the names of 
several who had applied for membership and 
all were declared elected. Charles Hurst 
made a report from the committee on 
arrangements. President McDowell re 
quested Vice-president P. H. Gallagher to 








take the chair while he made a report for 
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the special committee appointed at the last 
meeting to look into the advisability of co- 
yperating with the industrial school move- 
ment. The conclusion of the investigation 

the committee was that to recommend to 
he members that each father of a boy 
should try to secure the benefit of a technical 
raining for his son so as to relieve him of 
the disadvantages under which many older 
members have had to contend with. He 
laimed also that it was a decided advantage 
the young men who were about to enter 
life to have a thorough technical train 
ing in addition to the practical experience 
gained later on. 


11 


The election of officers for the coming 
vear was the next business. James E. Okell 
of Pascoag, R. |., was nominated for presi- 
dent; Frank P. Gallagher of Woonsocket, 
R. L., vice-president; J. H. Pickford of Clin- 

yn, Mass., second vice-president and several 
ames were offered for the position as third 
ice-president. Thos. Buchan of Hyde Park, 
Mass., was recommended for treasurer, and 
Walter Pickford of Leominster, Mass., for 
secretary. Henry Mowry was nominated for 
secretary of the beneficiary department and 
Thos. Buchan, treasurer of the beneficiary 
department. The same trustees of the bene 
ficiary department were recommended: John 
Thornton, Chepachet, R. [.; Eleazer Davis, 
Pivmouth, Mass.; Louis Carmark, Lymans- 














Treasurer Thos. Buchan read a letter from 
the widow of the late Francis J. Dorsey, who 
was superintendent of the Geo. W. Olney 
Woolen Company, Cherry Valley, Mass., 
who had died without paying all the dues 
in the beneficiary department. After some 
discussion it was unanimously voted to 
donate from the general fund of the associa- 
tion the sum of $100 to be paid to Mrs. 
Dorsey. This recommendation was urged 
by Charles Hurst as he thought that other- 
wise other members would neglect their 
payments thinking that if the benefit was 
allowed to one, it would be allowed to 
others. All favored Mr. Hurst’s proposal. 

The meeting adjourned for dinner at 


12.30. After the banquet those in attend- 


ance were photographed. The meeting was 
called to order by President McDowell at 3 
p.m. It was voted that Frazier L. O’Leary 
has the right to publish the manual for the 
association for the next year. It was also 
voted to hold the next meeting at Boston, 
the third Saturday in November, at the 
\merican House. P. H. Gallagher, Walter 
Pickford and Thomas Buchan were appointed 
a committee on arrangements for this meet- 
ing. Each member was presented with a 
badge with the following words: “S. A. 
Meeting of the N. A. of W. & W. O., Boy- 
den Heights, May 16, 1908.” 
The following members were present: 








Theos. Goddard, Careyville Harold E. Whittaker, Lowell 
Frank Creight Chas. A. Kennedy, Concord Junctior Robt. J. Harrington, Dalton 
Cc. M. Ell Putr Geo, R. Howarth, Careyville John P. Barry, Cherry Valley. 
t Cooke, Central \ Bernard V. Searle, Lowel Howard A. Emsley, Blackstone 
j. J. Burns, Moosuy J. W. Whitehead, Lowell W. V. Odell, Blackstone. 
Day i H. Ambach, Norwichtowr Albert E. Schoon, Lowell Fred A. Gunter, W. Fitchburg 
y G. Morey, Danielsor James Clavin, Webster J. J. Lyons, Blackstone. 
H. Howe, Mystic W. B. Pine, E. Douglas Thos. P. Smith, Worcester. 
n T. Lyons, Norwichtown John H. Greenhalgh, G'lbertville John Howarth, Lowell. 
r. Joseph Jennings, Central Village Chas. B. Jennings, Webster James J. Rae, Cherry Valley 
F. C. Neff, Rockville Albert Crabtree, Franklir Fred H. Buckley, Lowell 
hn Heaton, Stafford James E. Mullin, N. Bellingham Frazier L. O’Leary, Boston 
Geo. Smethurst, Central Village Turner Robinson, Franklin W. R. McConnachie, Clinton 
Wm, Eyers, Central Village Thos. F. Croffswell, Concord Jun J. E. Barber, N. Bellingham 
; Whitehead, Central Village tion A. C. Fredericks, Pittsfield 
ice C. Harris, Killingly James T. Lord, Blackstone F. W. Birkinshaw, Pittsfield 
A. Bagley, Danielson James J. Farron, Collinsville M. H, McElroy, Worcester 
Chas. J. Henault, Norwich Henry Walton, Plymouth Chas. F. Hacking, Blackstone. 
J. E. Bradley, Rockville c. P. Murphy, Plymouth L. M. Allison, Worcester 
4B. Shepard, Stafford Spring John H. Davitt, Uxbridge T. E. Moore, Webster. 
Fred Ashton, Central Village A. B. Crowell, Concord Junction Christopber Dunlavy, Boston 
Mains P. T. Donahue, Farnamsville Walter Wright, Fitchburg 
M. Cc. O'Brier Oldtown P. J. Harney, Pittsfield John Ogden, Lowell. 
Massachusetts James H. Cobb, Careyville Ee. W. Kebugh, Middleboro. 
Samuel J. Nield, North Chelmsfor D. O. Evans, Careyville M. J. O’Brien, Lawrence. 
‘has. O. Keegan, Uxbridegs Daniel T. Shea, N. Bellingham Iirnest F. Moore, Collinsville 
Daniel Sullivan, Oxford John P. Leary, Northboro Cornelius F. McLaren, E. Douglas 


John R. Simpson, Fitchburg 





Asa Garth, Fitchburg Thos. E. 


Buxton, E. Douglas. 


Thos. Burke, Webster Hiram Rathburn, syfield. Joseph Partra, Uxbridge. 
Pearly H. Grover, Chapinsville Robt. B. Scott, Cherry Valley Aifred Richardson, Worcester. 
Geo. Lawton, N. Andover Richard Grant, Millbury Herry Moll a ia ienhn 
James H. Hillens, Lawrence Thos. Thomas, Lowell N ue mintock, Blackstone. 
Walter Nieber, North Bellinghar s. Fielding, Lowell ee F 

* L. St. George, North Bellinghan P. Lenehan, Lowell tr. Mullin, Franklin 

D. Duffey, North Bell 


linghar Chas. Dursthoff, Lowell T WN. Parent, Franklin 
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New Jersey: John J. Linnehan, Provi Herman Ambach, Provider 
Clovis Henault, Trenton John T. Moore, Centreville 4. Hey, Woonsocket. 
Pennsylvania: J. H. Creaser, Harrisv Samuel Yorde, Thornton 
James Gibbs, Philadelphia Rinaldo E. Greene, May John Heffernan, Lymansvil 
Moses Lawlor, Bristol John E. Lancaster, Pawtuch Herman E,. Shulze, Gre 
Edwin E. Leith, Clifton Height Thos. J. Ryan, Pascoag Ger H. Coleman, Pas« 
John E. Peacock, Clifton Heights Thos. Lyons, Providenc: Ben Oldfield, Washington 
Martin Welch, Bristol Francis W. Parker, Nasonvill« Ephraim Bedford, Thornt 
James Gibbs, Philadelphia Andrew Smith, Kenyon. John Hetherman, Oakland 
Emil Niesson, P udelphia Ulric Burke, Carolina. Edgar Coe, Pawtucket 
W. J. Murray, Bristol Eugene Deady, Providence Richard J. Hill, Woonsocket 
Rhode Island: Lawrence Prendergast, Woo James Davies, Harrisville 
Fred R. Williams, Washingtor William M. Lacey, Pascoag James Parkin, Harrisvill 
John F. Drummond, Hope Valley Edgar M. Taft, Bridgeton D. A. Greene, Bristol. 
J. H. Driscoll, Providence Anthony Lauren, Greenvill« T. R. McClure Woonsocket 
Wm. Driscoll, Providence Fred Carter, Pascoag James A. Poop, Washingtor 
C. A. Williamson, Hope Valle Henry H. Daro, Pascoag Charles Whitehead, Was! 
William F. Mulligan, Harrisvill J. H. Parker, Lafayette R. H. Hartley, Allenton 
Frederick W. Kennedy, Harrisvil Richard Owens, Providenc« James A, Reynolds, Lymar 
Frederick W. Allen, Harrisvil John Henderson, Providenc: Chas. M. Hurst, Providen 
Frank Filer, Providence. Thomas Frazer, Glendale James O’Kell, Pascoag 
Jos, Donahue, Harrisville Michael F. Quinn, Pascoag Robt. Dawson, Harrisville 
John E. Hay, Woonsocket W. H. Nettleton, Manton Albert Ingleston, Providenc« 
James Knox, Glen Patrick Purcell, Manton Fred V. Hanson, Green 
J. F. Branscomb-Doyle, Thornton James Wilson, Manton Roslin Hartley, Allenton 
William Waterhouse Providence Edward Powell, E. Green Geo. ¢ Carr, Woonsocket 
1 . ~ = Pr. § Doyle, Allenton, 
Leonard Hinchliffe, Peace Dale Geo. Cavanaugh, Providen Thos. F Ricley, Harrisvill 
Martin O’Toole, Woonsocket Thos. Gordon, Oakland Vermont: es Poort 
Geo. R. Burdick, Kenvon Thos. J. Sexton, Greenville Albert FE Jones, Ludlow 
Frederick Jones, Centreville. Jas. H. Toas, Riverside Thos. D. Holden, Winoosk 
Tr cay . ~ 
KNIT GOODS MANUFACTURERS’ lhe following officers were elected: 
ASSOCIATION. President Quentin McAdam, Utica Knitting 


The first annual meeting of this Associa 
tion was held at the Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, 
N. Y. With the exception of a banquet, the 
meetings were secret, no report of the pro 
ceedings being issued for publication. At 
the banquet in the evening the speakers were 
William Whitman of Boston, who delivered 
an address on the “Inviolability of Commer- 
cial Obligations.” He was followed by E. 
P. Walker of New York, who spoke in de- 
fence of the methods of trade in cotton on 
exchanges. Franklin Presbrey, New York, 
spoke on “Trade-Mark Publicity.” 

Those present at the banquet included th 
following: 


Quentin McAdam, Little Falls, N. Y.;_J. W 
Allis, Little Falls, N. Y.; L. U. Lynt, Empire 
Knitting Mill; A. J. Stone, Cohoes, N. Y.; James 


H. Shine, Philmont, N. Y.; J. H. Musgrove, Fort 
Plain, N. Y.; Charles Bailey, Amsterdam, N. Y.; 
John R. Blood, Sherburne, N. Y.; F. B. Harder, 


Troy, N. Y.; Wm. D. Mahoney, Utica, N. \ 
Beecher M. Crouse, Amsterdam, N. Y.; W. §S 
Van Brocklin, Waterford Knitting Co.; C L. 
Mitchell, Cohoes, N. Y.; S. A. Clarke, Oneita 


John B. Wilk, Syracuse, N. Y.; A 
G. Velasco, St. Johnville, N. Y.; J. H. Reaney, 
Pittsfield, Mass.;: Wm. H. Wild, Utica, N. Y.; W 
R. Schremp, Cohoes, N. Y.; Walter Buck, Utica 
N. Y.: R. P. McLoughlin, Little Falls, N. \ 
James Fenton, Cohoes, N. Y.; S. A. Moore, Perry 
N. Y.: J. M. Traber, Amsterdam, N. Y.; John K 
Stewart, Amsterdam, N. Y.; Clarence Stewart, 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; J. S. McElwain, Johnstown, N 
Y.: Thomas Breslin, Cohoes, N. Y.; Elliot Mfg 
Co., Manchester, N 


Knitting Co.; 


H.; Brown Knitting Co 
Warsaw. N. Y.; Novelty Knitting Underwear Co., 
Waterford, N. Y. 


Company, Utica, N. Y.; first vice president, L. 1 
Lynt, Little Falls Manufacturing Company, Littl 


e 
Falls, N. Y.; second vice president, A. J. St ; 
Empire Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y.; third vice 
president, J. H. Shine, Hope Knitting Company, 
Cohoes, N. Y.; fourth vice president, Frank B 
Harder, High Rock Knitting Company, Philmont, 
N. Y.; fifth vice president, W. D. Mahoney, Troy 
Knitting Company, Troy, N. Y.: treasurer 
Beecher M. Crouse, Avalon Knitwear Company, 
Utica, N. Y.; secretary, W. H. Morton, Utica. N. 


x 


Y. Three members of the executive committee, 
whose terms expire May, I911, were elected a 


5 
follows: Judson Gilbert, Gilbert Knitting Com- 
pany, Little Falls, N. Y.; Isaac Roff, Roff Under- 
wear Company, Troy, N. Y.; Robert MacKinnon, 
Robert MacKinnon & Co., Little Falls, N. Y 


—_____.¢—_______ __ 


John Kay, the inventor of the fly shuttle, 
made nothing out of the invention 
revolutionized industry. The woolen 
manufacturers refused to pay for the inven- 


which 
an 


tion and forced Kay into ruinous law suits. 


As there only 616 embroidery 
machines in the United States, and the St. 
Gall, Switzerland, laugh at 
the of America being able to compete 


with Switzerland in this industry. 


yet are 
manufacturers 
idea 
It seems 
to be a fact, however, that on cheap hand- 
kerchiefs and some other articles, especially 
ket 
the 


novelties that have to be put on the mai 
quickly to meet sudden demand, 
United States is already getting the home 


a 


market, and in time may be able to compete 
on broader lines.—Special Agent W. A. 


Graham Clark. 











National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. 


Che National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers held its meeting at the Continental 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on May 11, 1908. The 
first session opened with the following ad 


Tess ) 


President Joseph S$. Rambo: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


the months 1 d 





hinancia lepression 
throu which we have passed, that we were en 
abled to resist the wholesale attempt on the part 


11 
jobbers to 


contracts, 


cancel orders and disregard their 
was very largely 


y due to the existence 
issOciation; and the prompt and vigorous 
manner in which our members combated such 
i unfair and 





unbusinesslike methods, thereby saving 





ou ndustry from utter demoralization, which 
would have resulted disastrously to many of us, 

uld be commended 
The purchasing of yarn upon what has been 


1 “net weight” basis is another thing upon 
which we feel our association should be congratu- 
lated. For the accomplishment of this just and 
method of purchasing yarns, our associa 
; been “on the firing line,” and while for a 
time the battle seemed hopeless, knowing that we 


niy tair 





, ve right in our position, and keeping everlast- 
g at it, there is now every prospect of the 

; spinners this matter in a just way, and it 
the priv iye the duty, of everyone of our 
r embers to insist upon his rights, and if he does 
vill not be long before this question will be 

settled definitely in our favor for all time. It is 


however, that each of us as 
spinners the proper spirit in 

We should be especially 
1at no unjust claims be presented because 
as it should be proven to 


ft great 


mportance, 


umes towards 








t it our as on that this method would 
yé s productive of claims and disputes than the 
} d 2 per cent. allowance basis is a correct one 
We would strongly recommend the co-operation 
1 alliance of our as lation with others, whose 
} erests are identical in the endeavor to defeat 
easures as are being presented from time 
: time in the Senate and House of Representa- 
limicable to the employers of 
I to the manufacturing interest 
p ! so-called eight-hour laws and 
: ive been springing up continu 
( two years, urged very strongly 
rganizations, and presented and 
é of our senators and representa 
tives sus to curry the favor of the 
bor egislation would not only be a 
e to our industry, but would have a harm 
11 effect on the general community, and would, in 
p babi ity, be harmful ere long to the very 


; nes seeking relief from Congress for their 





imag 
1ed by having bills passed that ar 
' “class legis! yn.” We should, 
3 mbat then 1 eve way possible 





Whenever such bills are under consideration, each 


member of our association should write to his 
Senators and Representatives protesting against 
them. “Class legislation,’ whether for the bene- 


fit of employers or employes, is dangerous 


—as rs, 
< 73 ; 


and 








Os. S. RAMBO, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
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should be opposed vigorously. Because of the de 
cision of the Supreme Court sustaining the Inter 
state Sherman Law, the labor organizations have 
become desperate, and, headed by their president 
Mr. Gompers, are not only asking, but demanding 
from Congress relief from the law, and to advance 
their cause, have induced some of the farmers t 
join them in such demands. 

It will be necessary for us to consider very seri 
ously the question of the revision of the tariff i: 
the near future. Doubtless many of you are fa- 
miliar with a bill lately introduced by Senator 
Beveridge of New Jersey, looking toward the ap 
pointment of a tariff commission. The passage of 
this bill was very strongly approved by the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and Mr 
James W. Van Cleave, president of that associ: 
tion, went to Washington to appear before that 
committee. After carefully studying this bill, how- 
ever, I can see very grave dangers in such a com 
mission for an industry such as ours, which r« 
quires high protection because of the severe con 
petition with which we are confronted, especially 
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from other countries where the rates of wages are 
much lower than ours. There are, doubtless, many 
changes necessary in our present tariff, not alone 
because there never was and never will be a per- 
fect tariff, because of the extent and diversified 
interests of these United States, but also because 
conditions have changed since the passage of the 
Dingley tariff bill, but I think this association 
should be stronglv allied with those in favor of 
maintaining a tariff high enough to give us ample 
protection against the lower labor markets of 
other countries, and conserve to our own use our 
home market, the best in the world. 

It would seem to me that our association should 
stamp with its disapproval the agreement which 
was entered into last summer with Germany by 
President Roosevelt. While this has, upon its 
face, the appearance of being of a reciprocity na- 
ture a principle which that able statesman James 
G. Blaine, so strongly advocated, and one which, 
upon general principles, I approve, there is 
so much of a dangerous character in this agree- 
ment, that I can see in it a menace to our indus 
try and a cutting away of the very foundations of 
our tariff system. 


also 


This was followed by the reading of the 


following report of the Secretary, Mr. C. B. 
Carter: 


THE SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Unfortunately, the clouds which have in a 
measure obscured the prosperity which it has been 
our good fortune to enjoy for a number of years 
bave not only seriously retarded the association’s 
growth during the past six months, but also in a 
measure prevented our utilizing certain avenues of 
usefulness which it is within the province of ths 
association to exert. At the same t:me the asso 
ciation’s influence and the beneficent effect of th« 
wise counsel and good example followed by many 
of our members has prevented a state of demoral 
ization that without the help of the association 
would have resulted most disastrously to not only 
many of our members, but to many hosiery man 
ufacturers who have not as yet seen their way cleat 
to co-operate in the work in which we are en 
gaged. The troublesome times through which we 
are now passing should cause every thinking hos 
iery manufacturer to realize the possibilities of co 
operative work and the wisdom of forgetting, or, 
at least, cverlooking, many petty grievances or 
jealousies that for so many years have been preva 
lent among the hosiery manufacturers of the coun- 
try 

When the unsettled conditions of last fall began 
to make themselves strongly felt, hosiery manu- 
facturers over all the country were deluged with 
cancellations of orders from jobbers whose busi- 
ness acumen was greater than their moral qualitie 
or their sense of right and wrong. The manufac- 
turers who had accepted these orders in good 
faith, bought material for the necessary goods, 
manufactured them and had them in stock await- 
ing shipping instructions, were naturally indignant 
at this injustice, the more especially as in many 
instances special labels, bands and boxes had been 
ordered for the goods, and they could not readil; 


be disposed of to others without 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


a serious less to 
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the manufacturers. It was evident to the jobbers 
that the trend of prices was downward, and they 
hoped, if these cancellations were accepted, to 
again reorder the goods when the market had 
reached its lowest ebb. Fully appreciating the de 
plorable state of affairs that would result from the 
acceptance of these cancellations, the members of 
the association vigorously resisted every such can 
cellation of this nature: endeavoring, however. t 
be fair to the jobbers and offering an extension of 
time in which to ship and pay for the Such 
of the buyers as had been most persistent in their 
demands for cancellations were listed on a bulletin 


goods 








FRED W. SIMONS, ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE COM- 
BINED ASSOCIATIONS. 
ssued by the association and these from time to 


and others, in 


mnrormed 


had 


time were sent out to our members 
order that the trade generally might be 
of the character of the men with whom they 


» deal. The attitude of our organization resulted 
in saving many thousands of dollars to our men 
bers 

A source of dissatisfaction to many of our men 
bers, if not to the entire trade, has been the crea 
tion of the new German Agreement which went 
into effect on July I, 1907. Innumerable con 


plaints from manufacturers 


siery, both by let 
ters to this office and to the tr ) 





’ it lg 
their fears of undervaluation, whi prohibit 
just competition, have arisen, and strong sent 
ment towards preventing the ratification of t 

greement has grown up since its becoming opera 


tive, which will no doubt have due influence upor 
the next Congress. The | 
trade is perhaps best expressed in 
article which appeared in one of the textile papers 

“The American public today are better supplied 
with better merchandise for the money, as re 
hosiery, than 


ttitude of the ent 


+} fo}] 
Cine followings 





1 1 1 
they nave receivec in the pas 



































years é es hosiery manufacturers have 
put forth their best efforts to give a good wearing 
irticle that has been appreciated in every direc- 
Executi' Committee made the fol- 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

uking into consideration the trying times of 

e past year and the natural reluctance of every 
siness man to incur indebtedness, due to the un 
ttled fi | conditions, the growth in our 
ember gratifying, for in addition to 

e many \ -s added to the roll, the char 
ter the mills entered on our books adds dis- 
nction t r association. With the bright pros- 
pects before us for a prosperous year in the hos- 
y busine and with the determination to con- 

1¢ ur aggressive campaign of educatior 
umong the non-members as to the merits of this 
\rganization, we fully expect that by the time our 
ext co ition rolls around we shall have im the 





500 members. 


: The reports from the meetings of the sub-asso 








ions year, show the excellent 
work tl 1ese minor bodies have a 
1 t interchange of ideas as to 











he production of certain lines and their acting 
ncert in the maintenance of prices for the trade. 
The attendance at these meetings increases with 
ne held, and the members are duly enthu 
hat they have gained and the cheer 
ing outlook for the coming season. One of the 
nost important features developed through the 
ne igs of these sub-associations is that of accu- 
te cost finding, a subject that too much import 
f n innot be attached to, for in it lies the dif 


rence between success and failure to make living 


pr S \ valuable paper on this matter has beer 
prepared by Mr. F. W. Simons, which will be read 

you ir afternoon session, and from which 
ber can gain many important points for 





there is no one element in 


i 1S ¢ ») Say nat 





yusiness more seriously affects every 
nanufacturer that « ancellation of orders 
Fy s been held as the inalienable right 





yf every buyer to freely cancel orders, or, at least, 
‘ s right, custom sanctioned the prac- 
e, and the fear of loss of future orders com 
velled every manufacturer to accede to these can 
lation hen demanded, with the best grace 
possible, no itter how much he suffered thereby 
\ result of the fright in the business world 
the latter part of 1907 and the beginning of this 
year, with the anticipated lowering of prices as a 
atural result, hosiery manufacturers throughout 
the country were deluged with cancellations, based 
ipon rious pretexts more or less of a flimsy na 


ure Had all these cancellations been accepted 
; with the meek of humility characteristic of 


spirit 


yre, tl nsequence to the members of this as- 
ation would have been disastrous in the ex 
treme, as it would have meant the closing down 


f mills entirely in many instances, with stock 
ip that could not be disposed of; but fore 








; é the dangers of these cancellations, the a 
; $ upon a vigorous stand to re 


n determined 


sist all unjt ist cancellations of whatsoever nature 
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and by rigidly holding to their rights, our mem 

bers were successful to a remarkable degree in : 
having orders shipped and paid for on time or 
nearly so. The course the association adopted not 

only saved many thousands of dollars to the mem- 

bers and placed our organization upon a higher 
standard in the eyes of all buyers and jobbers, but 

has also resulted in more clearly defining the rights 

of a manufacturer in declining to accept cancella 

tions, 

Our long continued efforts to secure the pur 

ase of yarns upon a net weight basis have born 

fruit at last, and the association has reasons fo1 
congratulation in having triumphed in attaining its 
object in this direction after a long and 
what bitter struggle. It is hard work, indeed, t 
ideas of long standing, irrespective 
the question of right or wrong, as the veneration 
for their age alone endears them strongly to those 
entertaining them; but when the upsetting of ol 
ideas apparently threatens the loss of a few cents 
to those directly concerned, it is remarkable how 
tenaciously they cling to their old opinions and re 
fuse to adopt new ones. 

For some years this association 
ing to have the yarn spinners and dealers of th 
country sell yarns upon a net weight basis 
of their allowing the knitters 2 per off for 
the weight of cones and paper; but the spinners 
and dealers strongly contended that the 2 per cent. 
discount system was equitable, that the new plan 
proposed would b-ing in its train more evils than 
under the old system, and that they would neces- 
sarily have to raise the price of yarns to meet the 
new conditions. The knitters claimed and proved 
(many through the use of record sheets and cards 

per cent. ’ 





some 


1 
eradicate 





instead 





issued by the association), that the 2 
llowance did not cover the tare and that there 
was a loss to them of from 2 to 9 per cent., be- 
cause of the fact that they paid ind 
paper at yarn prices. 

Even after the knitters agreed to pay an in- 
reased price per pound for yarn if sold upon the 
net weight basis, it was exceedingly difficult to se- 
cure the consent of the spinners and dealers t 
furnish supplies upon tHis basis, but last it be- 
coming evident to them that the old system must 
give away to the new to meet new conditions of 


for nes 





the trade, many of them agreed to do so, and to- 
day we have a sufficient number of spinners and 
dealers, handling the various grades, willing to sell 
upon the basis of net weight, to enable our mem 
bers to buy any quantity and character of | 


yarn ae 
red under the new plan. The names of thes 
oncerns have been made known to the members 
i this organization, who are buying their yarn 
supplies from them, and it is safe to predict that 
within a short time there will be but few dealers 
and spinners in the country from whon ! 

not be bought upon the net weight bas 

The executive committee has had mind 
some time past the advisability of establishing 
help bureau in connection with our associat 
We frequently receive inquiries from members 


* thi 
Ort Ul 











to whether we can furnish men for various posi- 
tions, also applications from employes who desire 
situations in different lines. It would seem that 


both parties by being brought into communication 
with each other would be helped and the ass 
tion would add another useful department to its 











Satin 


~ 
- 
“ 


. 





work. If this matter meets with the favor of the 
members, the committee will inaugurate such a bu 


iu in the near future 

Another question that should be taken up and 
disposed oi that of adopting a uniform order 
blank. Many contentions arise through lack of a 
thorough understanding between buyer and manu 
facturer as to the exact kind and quality of goods 
ordered, date of shipment, how to be shipped, 
terms of order, dating, discount, right of cancella 
t the order blanks used by the diffe: 
ing so much in the enumeration of 
irticulars, we believe that the adoption 
unifor rrder blank would greatly benefit the 
nber Copies of such a blank, which it has 
been be 1 would cover all the requirements 
} the members, who by this 


| 


time are, 1 loubt, familiar with it, and the con 





a 





mittee re natter be gone ove! 
thorough cision arrive wheth« 


ler blank meets the ynditions; if not, to make 














1 chang: r additions necessary, and formall 
pt it ( ’y our association 
l 4% the German reciprocity tarifi 
ery trade of the country 
ha vet that w 
( te1 No 
hr ene 
( ge é u greeme! 
1 he fact 
n n essel 
Lp] su 
( g b diffe t neer1 
t D passag t S measure 
ken te by present 
s hingt iI will no iI 1 
tit é ficatior1 f the ore 
in sion. Wilbur F. Wak 
American Protective Tariff League, will a¢ 
| ibject 
Juring the past three or four months the Ameri- 
Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Association, com 
| lerwe nd other knit goods nt 
f ire een rrespondence with out 
elative to uniting 
Wi ‘ ng t D 
iat < 1 be by the ce ina 
\ é eting the Knit Goo \ 
tio ( Reading on April 27 nm 
i pI ted nfer with our off 1 
itive mittee, discussing more lly tl 
tter and t he of our membet1 
rd t ed This nfer 
was held t week at the termination hic 
the executive committee decided to lay the ques 
before vou We, therefore, now submit f 
ir consideration the proposition of combining 
yur iation that of the American Knit 


Goods Manuiacturers’ Association 

The constitution and by-laws of both organiza 

ns are almost alike, the only changes required 

those of both associations to make them uni- 
rm being as follows: 

Article 1. The name of this association shall b¢ 
the National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers 

Art. 2.—Sec. I \ permanent organization of 
erwear and all other knit goods 
manufacturers of the United States for the pur- 
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ingly demonstrated when the results achieved by 
both organizations working in unity manifested 
pose of promoting more intimate social relations 
among them, and consequently a more friend! 
feeling. 

Sec. 2. To encourage and promote the commer 
cial interests of the hosiery, underwear and all 
‘ther knit goods manufacturer f the Unite 
States in every way possible 

Sec. 3. To foster and develop plans and condi 
tions, having for their purpose tl 
trade abuses and the advancement of such legisla- 


he rrection 











tion as wil prove mutually beneficial to all hos- 
ery, underwear and all other knit goods manu 
facturers. 
Art. 3—Sec. 1. The member 
mn shall be composed of firr r corporati 
ho are engaged in the manufacture f hosiery 
Vear nd all ythe k1 t goods 
S 2 \ny firm tio1 gag n the 
i i f h Si ‘ ‘i OT! I tl € 
knit goo u a manne the opinion 
the execut ttee woul nstitute tl I 
rn a i mate manuf ture f hosiery, un 
ir O1 her knit goods, upon application 
secret n ting ar tw rds t 
e executive ¢ ttee, may be nemb 
this association up yscrib » the « 
titution and by-laws and paymen $10 initiati 
Sec. 3 Annual dues. The amount of annuz 


iues shall be upon the basis of $25 per annun 
Manufactur 


rers doing a busi 


than $50,000 annually are entitled. upor 


iyable in advance 





lemand, to a rebate of $10 














Art. 4.—S¢ I | othcers Ss associat 
shall consist of a president, two vice dents 
ecretary-treasur¢ x¢ ittee 
ix. The president an presidents shall be ex 
ficio members of the executive mmittee, and 
ill shall serve tl ut ) pt he 
secretary-treasurer, whose compensation and bor 
shall be fixed by the executive mmittes 

Sec. 4. The executive committ hall | 
is follows: 

Three for n¢ 

Three for a WO y 

And success¢ em sha be els . 

se of their re spect terms f f te 1 

two years 

Sec. 6. At le ( 1 tw 

{ I wear in 
facturers 
An interestin; teat T¢ t SC on aay s 
session was the presentation of a clock to the 


retiring president, Mr. Rambo, in apprecia- 
i association. At 
the afternoon session Wilbur F. Wakemar 
secretary of the American Protective Tariff 


tion of his services to the 


League, delivered an address on the German 
Tariff Agreement in which he pointed out 
the damaging effects of that trade arrange- 
ment on the hosiery and knit goods indus- 
try. His hearers were in complete sympathy 
with Mr. Wakeman’s remarks, as is shown 


by the resolutions of the association in con- 


lemnation of the German agreement. 
[he resolutions adopted were as follows: 


1. We recommend that each member of this as 
ige himself to give preference to yarn 
manufacturers selling on a net weight basis 

2. We recommend the establishment of a Help 
Bureau, the association to be paid by the employer 
an amount equivalent to one week’s pay, provided 


the employe be kept 60 days. 


sociation pie¢ 


3. We recommend the accompanying orde1 
blank to be submitted to the executive committee 
of the Buyers’ Association by a joint committee o 
our association for their approval or revision; if 


revised to be ratified or rejected by our executive 
ymmiuttee. 

4. We recommend the election into our body 
of the American Knit Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, with the view of the ultimate consolida 
tion of all knit goods associations; they to be 
elected on the basis of officers apportioned as sub 
mitted by report of executive committee. 

5. Whereas the United States Government has 
entered into a tariff trade agreement with the Ger- 


Goods 


man Empire, which embodies important customs 
administrative concessions and of important 
amendments to the Customs Administrative Act; 
Resolved, that the National Association of Hos- 


iery and Underwear Manufacturers in annual con 
vention assembled, earnestly protests against the 
provisions of the German Tariff Agreement, now 
extended to other countries of the continent, as 
ontrary to law, contrary to policy of protection, 
injurious to American labor, unfair to the honest 
importer, demoralizing to the customs service, and 
in effect a material and indiscriminate reduction in 
the tariff which should be made only after hear 
ings granted, and then by the legislative branch of 
the Government; and, Resolved, that the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers thanks the Congress of the United States 
for not adopting the recommendations of the ad- 
ministration as to amendments to our customs 
laws; and, Resolved, that copies of these resolu 
tions be forwarded to the President and to each 
member of Congress. 


Following are the papers read at the vari- 


ous sessions: 


1 
l 


Trade Associations. 

BY FRED W. SIMONS 
[ am going to try to discuss “Trade Associa- 
ons” in the simplest manner I am able to com- 
nand, but from the broadest standpoint within the 
limits of my mental capacity. To begin with, I 


recognize that we are organized for mutual bene 
fit: we are here as business men to promote and 
protect our own interests as business men. It is 
probably true, of most of us at any rate, that in 


the last analysis we are interested in this organi- 
zation because we hope that in some manner, di- 
rect or indirect, it will promote the growth of our 
bank accounts. There is nothing wrong in 
this; all the circumstances considered it is emi- 
nently proper; but I hope you will agree with me 
that the permanent advancement of the interests 
of any man or any body of men cannot be pro 


own 
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moted unless due cognizance be taken of their en- 
vironment. 

Before proceeding to outline any “castles in the 
air,” however, | would like to emphasize the im- 
portance of thorough organization and mutual con- 
fidence, without which successful co-operation is 
not possible. I have referred to this subject more 
than once on previous occasions, and trust you 
will pardon me for again recurring to it. I should 
not do so if I did not regard it as vital to the 
very existence of our association. 

Now, the point I wish to make is this: That 
while as individuals we may frequently misunder- 
stand each other, misjudge each other and mis- 
trust each other, no man can have a reasonable 
basis for questioning the integrity and honesty of 
purpose of an association composed of hundreds 
of representative business men. Therefore, the 
man who declines to join such an association be- 
cause he lacks confidence in some of the men 
composing it, and the men who, being members, 
fail for the same reason to co-operate frankly 
and cordially with the association, pursue a policy 
that is neither far-sighted nor philosophical, and 
stand in the way of their own interests and of the 
interests of the trade at large. It is impossible, of 
course, that every member of the association can 
place implicit confidence in every other member; 
probably no one member knows every other mem- 
ber with sufficient intimacy to justify him in going 
on his bond; but every member ought to be able 
to place his confidence in the association, and that 
without doing violence to his prudence and cir- 
cumspection. When I meet you as individual com- 
petitors out on the trade, I dont know very much 
about you, and try to keep one eye on you and 
the other on the fellow who is trying to break my 
prices. But when I meet you collectively, as an 
association, I would pledge my word for your and 
would stake my last dollar on your integrity. 

Trade associations properly conducted cannot 
fail to promote the growth of confidence, not only 
between the individuals composing the various as- 
sociations, but also between the various associa- 
tions themselves and between the great industrial 
and commercial interests they represent. But 
trade associations can do more than promote the 
growth of confidence; they can protect it from the 
attacks of those who for their own personal inter- 
ests or profit seek to undermine or destroy it 
Given thorough organization and pervaded by a 
spirit of confidence, trade organizations may be- 
come one of the most powerful agencies for good 
that the world has ever known. 

I am not here to flatter you, gentlemen, and I am 
not speaking of our association, but of trade as- 
sociations in general. Here are large bodies of 
business men, men of affairs and captains of in- 
dustry, the men who plan things and direct things 
and do things, and they are getting together so 
that they can plan and act in harmony with each 
other. They are pre-eminently qualified to solve 
many of the most important problems now con- 
fronting the civilized world, and they are un- 


hampered in their deliberations by the presence of 
any foreign influence, political or otherwise. 
History shows that when the political, industrial 
and social conditions of a country become such 
that changes of some character. become impera- 
tive, the situation usually develops a class of re- 
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formers with programs and platforms so drastic 
that the proposed remedies are obviously more 
dangerous than the conditions they are designed 


to relieve. Fortunately history also shows that 
where such movements are successful they are fol 
lowed by reactions, so that while their immediate 


results may be of doubtful benefit or even of posi- 
tive hurtfulness, they ultimate in better conditions. 
[t seems to me that the path of progress always 
lies in “the middle of the road,” between two ex 
tremes—between the professional thinker and the 
professional hustler. 

The man who does things usually regards the 
thinker as an impractical theorist. On the other 
hand, what shall we say of the man who does 
things—“the hustler?” This much, at any rate, is 
true; that his physical activity, his mental agility, 
his tremendous energy, all militate against his pro- 
fundity. The nature of his genius is opposed to 
reflection, except as to the best method of ac- 
omplishing his immediate purposes. His mission 
is executive; he has a distinct, well-defined idea of 
what he wishes to accomplish, and finds in the 
doing of it a sufficient and satisfactory exercise 
for all his faculties. But he seldom, if ever, reflects 
upon the relation his life-work and the doing of it 
has to the welfare and progress of the human race 
as a whole. 

I am not advocating that trade associations 
should become political organizations in any such 
sense as the term is usually applied; but who are 
better qualified than the business men of the coun- 
try to pass upon the, wisdom and justice and 
sanity of the legislation that is to govern it? Who 
are more interested in good government, and who 
have greater interests to protect than the business 
men? The average business man thinks he has no 
time to devote to politics, and he has not as the 
political game is now played, but he leaves his in 
terests in the hands of less competent people, and 
he suffers for his neglect, and the whole country 
suffers with him. He polls his vote and he knows 
that his vote counts no more than the vote of any 
one of his hundred employes, and as a good 
American he stands ready to admit that it ought 
not to count for more; but, way down in his heart, 
he feels that his larger interests, his greater ex- 
perience and his superior knowledge entitle him to 
a greater influence and a stronger voice in the di- 
rection of the nation’s affairs. Then why don’t he 
get it? He can’t get it by his individual vote and 
he can’t get it by neglecting the matter and leav- 
ng his interests in the hands of others; but he 
can get it by co-operation. 

What interest does the average business man 
take in proposed legislation? None at all—until 
it is enacted into law and he finds himself bun- 
coed. But what if business men were properly or- 
ganized and had competent legislative commit- 
tees, who reported all important proposed legisla 
tion to the associations, who thoroughly analyzed 
and criticised and discussed it through their asso 
ciation journal and in their meetings- 

Take the State of Pennsylvania, for instance. I 
presume there are not less than ten thousand busi- 
ness men who would be qualified to join trade as- 
sociations. Would the indorsement or the oppo- 
sition, the verdict, of such a body count for noth- 
ing at Harrisburg? Or, take the entire country— 
all the trade associations of the United States, 


themselves members of a national organization 


which kept a committee at Washington and posted 
all the associations by means of a periodical with 
regard to all important pending legislation, and 
which served as a clearing house to distribute in- 


formation among all the associations. [I have no 
idea of what the total membership would be, but 
surely not less than 100,000 men Chink of it, gen 
tlemen, a parliament of 100,000 men, and they the 
very best qualified men in the world, the very 
flower of the practical experience of the nation 
No legislature that ever was convened would be 
as competent to pass upon the majority of legis- 
lative measures and no legislature would dare té 
treat with disdain their recommendations or their 
protests. 

What sort of a body would the central organ 
zation, the “National Committee of the Trade As- 
sociations” be? Assuming as before that the total 
membership of the associations exceeded 100,000 
and that they were represented in the national 
committee by one representative for every 100 
members, we would have over 1,000 representa- 
tives. One thousand men, not just ordinary busi- 
ness men, but every man the choice of his col- 
leagues. That would be a very respectable sort of 
a Senate, I opine. Would any body of men be 
more competent or less corruptible? The coun- 
try needs just such a Senate as that to watch the 
Senate at Washington. 

I said that he needs the support of the well in- 
formed business men—but are the business men of 
the country well informed in regard to the methods 
pursued by the men who roll up tens and hundreds 
of millions? Can a man make a hundred million 
honestly? We all know he can’t earn it, but can 
he honestly acquire it? If he cannot do it hon 
estly, we should change the conditions that make 
it possible for him to do it at all. And if he can 
do it honestly we should find out how he does it 
and get into the game ourselves. We want to 
know. And in order to find out we must associate 
—we must co-operate—we must pool our brains 

There is no end of problems awaiting solution 
at the hands of the business man and his trade as- 
sociation—problems that he never thought were 
his at all. Take, for instance, Socialism and every 
other ism or its ilk. Think you that Socialism is 
a political problem, a problem in government? It 
is nothing of the kind. Socialism is a business 
problem and only the business men of the world 
can solve it. Every crazy theory is based upon a 
perverted truth, a truth turned upside down and 
inside out, and Socialism is based upon the truth 
that “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” It is 
when the laborer can’t get his hire that he be- 
‘omes susceptible to inoculation by poisonous 
theories—Socialism and Anarchism and what not 
When you get thousands of unemployed, half 
starved men in your great centers of population, it 
is easy for the demagogue to make converts to 
the doctrine that the “world owes them a living” 
and that “all wealth is the product of labor,” and. 
therefore, as they have always labored—when they 
could get work to do—they are entitled to a share 
of the world’s accumulated wealth. 


Cancellations. 
BY F. L. CHIPMAN 
“Please cance] the balance of our order, and 
oblige.” 
“Cancel all goods on order for us Yours 


truly.” 
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‘It is he 10th of January and no bill for 
goods orde be shipped the rst. Cancel 
order 
We é stocked on hosiery and must ask 
y to ca balance of our order Thanking you 
D ry I 
u *ked t pleadings 
( ne , f ‘ustomer 
I mised kinds things in the shape ot ap 
p hip their go ds which 
we were 1 g the t n almost indiscern 
ible profit 
Cancella 5 manufacture $ 
one th é yroblems that confronts 
h \ n seri 
an nv¢ ice; the expense and 
tr g the goods, preparing travel 
t ing for yarns, bands, labée 
7 é een rred, aving him 
it e W 1 there are no buy- 
ers ile or Sa y times by good cu 
h be ne low eC 
chinery a1 S es yrders in orde 
ect ird ncelled them 
juse [his has been true with almost 
f ring the past year, 
ir machines id 
ellations, when we could have 
en usiness t 1 »W ior 
ee this side of t rgument 
ie t ustly or ] and 
use ‘ts are presented to then 
r ; nt be le, provided, 
| g the icellation has 
€ rt side of previous con 
W he -ancellation it 
lc not alw insist on it, 
an pt it, and 
tl 1 I s 1 ance S props pre 
sé 1 m t irder can oftentimes be main 
ere is no denying the fact that the de 
I f pt ] dis« 1 the allure » de 
goods p 1 at né the date o 

é S r custome in equal 
S id thes S loubt make 
b 5 li é this eatment b 
} b diff t mill t 1 the one he 
c ( th. 

k e, there is no finer, more honor 
al n body of men visiting the New 
Y ke buyers of hosiery And my 

erienc¢ s been that when a demand that ap 

S j has been made, in most instances, 

epresentation of the true facts of the case. 
proper treatment is received. We must bear in 
n t the fountain-head from which these can 
e n ne, in many instances, is not the man 
that purchased the goods, but the financial head 
f the hou ind the pressure that has been 
brought upon buyers the last six months to get out 
ntracts by emplovers has been far in excess 
nything that we can conceive of. 

lo not believe that it is within the province of 

ciation to prevent the unjust cancellation 

rders: concerted action of members and of 

th issociation, with the help of our secretary 
however, be of a powerful influence toward 


btaining fair treatment. It is, however, a matter 
that must be handled individually by buyer and 
seller. If the buyer has a just reason for cancel- 
ing, there is but one thing to do, and that is to 
ccept the cancellation. If the cancellation is, in 
your opinion, unjust or unwarranted, the fact 
should be put squarely before him and the can 
cellation refused, and if he still insists on the can- 
cellation, there is but one thing to do, and that is 
to accept it. Unless you want a lawsuit and not 
sell him again, it is not fair to the man who does 
treat you right to keep offering your merchandis: 
to his dishonest competitor. In this event I 
vould recommend the following action: in no case 

‘cept further business from him until satisfactory 

ljustment is made. Report the true facts to the 
ecretary of this association, he to write the 
offending buyer, setting forth your complaint, giv 
ng your name and asking him for an explanation, 
his reply to be sent to you by the secretary and all 
he correspondence kept and used for an informa- 
on bureau for the benefit of our members 

[ am strongly opposed to the present system of 
reporting unjust treatment without advising the 
party reported and giving him the name of the 
member reporting him. In this connection I ad- 
ise the discontinuance of our present reporting 
sheet. Accusations of this kind should not be 
made unless you are willing to back it up with 
our name. 

[f we, one and ail, would adhere strictly to this 

jlicy, unjust cancellations would soon be a thing 

the past, as the buyers that insist on actions of 
this kind are in a small minority and always the 
small and unsatisfactory trade, and they would 

yon find what a great disadvantage they would 

ve as compared with their competitors who are 
fair and accord just as good treatment as they re- 
elve, 

[he manufacturers haye, in consequence of the 
-omplete demoralization of our business on ac- 
‘ount of hold-ups, cancellations, etc., been com- 
pelled to hold up deliveries on supplies and do 
ike Our customers have done in some instances— 
cancel orders that have. not been properly exe- 
cuted. The spinners receiving these cancellations 
and hold-ups in some instances have forgotten th 
treatment which they gave us last summer in the 
shape of deliveries, and the quality of yarns that 
were delivered on contracts, and there is no doubt 
that they feel just as we do when we receive hold 
ups and cancellations, and that they think they 
have been unjustly treated, and there is no doubt 
that in some cases they have been. But the knit 
ter has ten of these “lemons” given him where the 
spinner has had one, and I believe the jobber has 
had a thousand where the knitter has had ten, and 
so we do well to consider both sides and the con 
ditions which confront us at the time these con- 
tentions arise. 

[ think you will agree with me that the spirit of 
helping one another is the only thing that pre- 
vented very disastrous results during the past six 
months; jobbers carrying the retailers, and are 
doing it yet, manufacturers carrying the jobbers in 
the shape of accounts and extending deliveries to 
the limit of their ability, and the men were equally 
fair to the knitters in most instances. There have. 
however, been some exceptions in which abso 
lutely no deviation would be allowed from the 
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strict form of contract. There is no question but 
that the stand taken by these people was right 
legally, but if everybody in the trade had handled 
their customers in the manner that some have 
done there would have been many of us driven to 
the wall The courtesies which have been ex 
tended to us as knitters will not be forgotten, nor 
will the parties who showed no disposition to help 
be soon forgiven. One man was heard to say he 
was not in the business to make money, but for 
the pleasure of holding people to their contracts 
and make them do business the way he wanted it 
done. He succeeded in some cases. He, however, 
not learned one of the golden rules of life, and 
lat is to have happiness with success you must 
iys use helpfulness 
[In concluding let me entreat you to have indi- 
vidual courage stand for your rights, to turn 





an order down trom whom unfair treatment has 
been received, at the same time minimize friction 
and create hart y by displaying urtesy and 
S¢ f mtr 





The German Agreement Analyzed. 
Y HON. WILBUR F. WAKEMAN 


When I appeared before you in May, 1007, and 
explained to you the effect of the German trade 
ereement, now extended to all nations on the 
inent, you did not all believe me. After your 
f tl members of this association 
came to me nd said: “I am a member of the 
merican Protective Tariff League, and I am in 
l from that organization because otf 
1 


Cill 
wh said. The output of my plant is 
sé 1, 1908.” I wonder if the same 


make a statement to you or me 
1 


s sold until July 1, 1909. I think 





President McKinley said to John P. Young 





San Francisco, a few days before he died: 
I regard the rigid enforcement of the provis 
ions of the administrative act as being the chief 


i +t 
buttress of the protective system. 

The development of the German agreement 
starte with the Cuban treaty, adopted in 1903, 
and lleged persecutions” of certain German cit 
izens who were large importers at the port of New 
York The German empire called the attention of 
our Government to the commercial treaty with 
Prussia of 1828, and insisted upon conditions prac- 
tically similar to those extended to Cuba. This 
went hand in hand with the “alleged persecutions” 
of certain German importers which resulted in a 
feeling on the part of our administration that 
“something must be done.” Familiar as I am 
with customs administrations, I can say that these 
“alleged persecutions” did not exisi, and the 
ye was simply a part of the plat f 
relaxation of our laws. 

At the same time Germany insisted that ‘some 
thing must be done,” or the maximum tariffs of 
the German Empire would be assessed against 
American products entering Germany. The clever 
and capable German Ambassador, aided by for- 
eign shipping interests, importers and advocates of 
alleged reciprocity, prevailed 

As already stated, the Administration was con- 
vinced that “something must be done;” but it did 
not have be done, as proved by the following 
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quotation from section 5 of what is known as the 
Meat Inspection Act of 1890 

“That whenever the President shall be satisfied 
that unjust discriminations are made by or under 
the authority of any foreign State against any 
product of the United States, he may direct that 
such products of such foreign State so discrim- 
inating against any product of the United States 
is he may deem proper shall be excluded from im- 
portation to the United States, and in such case 
he shall make proclamation of his direction in the 
premises, and therein name the time when such 
directions against importations shall take effect, 
and after such date the importation of the articles 
named in such proclamation shall be unlawful. 

‘The President may at any time revoke, modify 
ir renew any such direction as in his opinion the 
public interest may require.” 


In reference to the agreement as a whole, I 
have not found a single producer, Congressman, 
yr Senator who was consulted as to its effect be- 


ore promulgation, or any legal authority which 
confirms its legality. A high official was recently 
isked why industrials were not consulted. His 
answer was in effect that if industrials had been 
consulted “there never would have been an end to 
it,’ the agreement. The agreement was negotiated 
in secret, framed in official circles, and after sig 
nature forwarded and submitted to the Econom 
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(Association of Germany, appr d by the Reich 
stag, and then signed by the iperor. Indeed 
the first semi-official knowled f its content 
ame to us by cable through G lan sources. 


1 have carefully analyzed and studied the Ger- 


ian Agreement since its promulgation and find 
1at it must be treated under three heads: 
First The administrative feature changing 
the rules and regulations of the Treasury and 
State Departments, which in effect nullify import- 
int sections of our Customs Administrative act. 
Second. It recommends important 

inges in the Customs Administratiy 
n the judgment of customs experts, would destroy 
the efficiency of the act, and open the door for 


astly increased under 
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; ions of imported mer 
handise 

Phird \ omprehensive commercial treaty 
which is promised by the agreement. We are in- 
formed that this commercial treaty has been nego- 
tiated, and that it prescribes a reduction of Ameri 
can duties amounting t 
ompetitive merchandise 





o about 20 per cent. on 


Now, regarding the first section, namely, ad- 
ministrative features and modifications of the rules 
and regulations, we have claimed and now claim 
that these changes amount to a nullification of 
sections 19 and 11 of the Administrative act, and 
1f sections of the revised statutes affecting the 
duties of United States Consuls 

Now, as to the effect of the administrative 
changes now under consideration. As a matter of 
fact our imports from Germany have increased 
steadily since the agreement went into effect, 
namely, July 1, 1907, especially merchandise com 
petitive with American products and merchandise 
ffected by an ad valorem tariff. Naturally this 
igreement could not change the rates of duty 
but it has opened the door to undervaluation by 
the method of ascertainment of market value, es 
iblished by par | r a x 





rrap \ of the agreement I 
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illustrate: From private and semi-official sources 
I quote the exports from one consular district to 


the United States for July, August and September, 


1906, compared with 1907, as follows: 
1906. 1907 
Artificial flowers . -$99,944.75 $197,284.50 
China and earthenware 59,400.25 353,295.25 
Lithographic prints . .102,746.50 144,585.25 
Referring to your own line let me quote the 


effect of this agreement as to the imports of cot 
ton knit goods as follows: 


Nine months ending 
March. 
1907. 1908 
Imports: 
Knit goods, cotton . -$6,084,655 $7,382,085 
I am informed that hosiery is included in this 
item on knit goods including labels 
Is it not surprising that during the period since 


July 1 of last year you should have an increase « 
the importation of foreign merchandise in your 
line amounting to over $1,300,000? 

There been no increase of imports from 
Germany or other countries where specific rates 
f duty apply but all of the increases have applied 
to compound and ad valorem and competitive 
goods. To illustrate: Take the article of cement, 
which bears a specific rate, and the imports from 
Germany have dropped 247,000,000 pounds in the 
six months ending December 31, 1906; to 149,000,- 
coo pounds for the six months ending December 
31, 1907. The same is true of other merchandise 
affected by a specific tariff. 

We have received many criticisms of Congress 
for not having taken up the administrative changes, 
executive orders, etc., affecting the importation of 
foreign merchandise. The Congress of the United 
States was not permitted to have any official 
knowledge of the terms of the agreement, its con- 
summation and promulgation, but when the ad- 
ministration recommended legislation providing 
for important modification of the administrative 
act the Congress had full knowledge 

You ought to feel deeply grateful to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives for what it has not done. Let me illus- 
trate: One of the recommendations of the Admin- 
istration was that no penalty should apply until 
the undervaluation had been established for mor: 
than 10 per cent. You and I know that an under- 
valuation of 9 per cent. will control the American 
market. That is simply one of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Administration. If the present 
administrative features now in effect and legisla- 
tive changes in harmony with the recommenda 
tions of Mr. Roosevelt had been made and car- 
ried into effect by legislation many of you would 
not be in business today. 

The legislation recommended has not been 
acted upon by Congress, and I feel that before 
this convention adjourns it ought to pass a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the Congress of the United 
States for not adopting the legislation recom- 
mended 


has 


A paper on “Testing Knitting Yarns” was 


read by Robert J. Hoguet, New York. 
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THE EXHIBITION. 

The exhibition held in connection with the 
convention lasted during the entire week and 
was the center of attraction when the execu- 
tive meetings were not in session. It was 
pronounced by all to be the best exhibition 
of knitting machinery ever held, and the ex- 
hibitors generally expressed themselves sat- 
isfied with the results. Far greater interest 
was taken by Philadelphia manufacturers 
than in any previous gathering, and not only 
the manufacturers but many operatives from 
city mills were interested visitors, and were 
keen in the appreciation of the improved ma- 
chines and devices demonstrated in actual 
operation. 

Secretary Carter received and deserved 
the congratulations of the members of the 
association, and the exhibitors, on the suc- 
cess of the exhibition and the convention 
which involves a great amount of planning 
and systematic work. The experience gained 
each year helps to make each succeeding 
convention better. 

In our last issue we published the diagram 
of the hall and a description of the different 
exhibits, with the exception of a few later 
ones which were only installed at the last 
moment. 

Among the later exhibits at the Hosiery 
Convention not mentioned in account pub- 
lished last month is that of the Tolhurst Ma- 
chine Works of Troy, N. Y., who showed a 
perfect model of their hydro-extractor which 
demonstrated just what the large machine 
would do under varying conditions. The 
Tolhurst extractors are built for belt drive, 
engine drive or motor drive. In the design 
of the engine and motor drive, economy, effi- 
ciency and durability have been studied, and 
a high point of perfection attained. Their 
engine driven extractor is claimed to be the 
only machine of its kind having a speed gov- 
ernor. The motor driven extractor has the 
motor detached from the basket spindle, so 
that none of the attending vibration is trans- 
mitted to the motor, and thus the great 
cause of trouble with this type is removed. 
F. A. Tolhurst, the New York representa- 
tive, was in attendance. 

Messrs. Ellis Bros., the well known jobbers 
of hosiery, underwear and knit goods at 533 
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Market St., were represented at the exhibi- 
tion by both members of the firm, Abe & 
Cain, in a space which they had fitted up in 
a comfortable manner for the members of 
the Association visiting the exhibition hall. 

The Philadelphia Textile Chemical Works 
of Frankford exhibited a line of scouring, 
bleaching and silk soaps; also Queen olive 
oil, white and palm softeners and British 
scouring salts, with many other specialties 
for the textile trade. They report having 
closed a number of good crders and inter- 
ested many manufacturers in their line. 

The Reece Button-hole Machine Co. of 
Boston exhibited at space No. 44. Their 
new automatic machine for cutting and 
working eyelets for underwear and other 
garments attracted attention, and the leading 
feature of their exhibit was their machine for 
working double barred button-holes. It cuts 
and stitches button-holes without eyelets 
ranging from one-quarter inch to one inch. 
It is a single thread machine with large pro- 
duction, giving the elastic stitch. The ma- 
chine is automatic and simple and attracted 
much favorable comment. 

Phe following is a list of the new members 
who have joined the association during the 
past year: 

NEW MEMBERS. 

Rockwood Mills, Rockwood, Tenn.; Thos. H. 
Adcock, Pottsville, Pa.; Shamrock Hosiery Mills 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Rocky Mount Hos 
iery Co., Rocky Mount, N. C.; Edw. P. Jones, 
3ristol. Tenn.; Robt. Meyer, 3961 N. 5th St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Ashley Mfg. Co., Newberry, Ss. C.; 
National Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Chicag 
Hosiery Co., Detroit, Mich.; E, Sutro & Son Co., 
E. Thompson and Clearfield, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Blood Mfg. Co., Jasper and Thayer Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Liberty Bell Hosiery Mills, 4318 Frank 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; Roxboro Hosiery 
Mills, 2731 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wood- 
-ock & Kinzel, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. 
W. Heckman, Shoemakersville, Pa.; Hamburg 
Hosiery Mills, Hamburg, Pa.; Harry Halm, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Gloss Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa.; Austin 
Knitting Mills, So. Bethlehem, Pa.; Consolidated 
Knitting & Spinning Co., Reading, Pa.; Shilling- 
ton Hosiery Mills, Shillington, Pa.; W. B. Beyer 
& Son, Birdsboro, Pa.; Fussner Hosiery Mills, 
2411 Howard St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Central Knit- 
ting Mills Co., Reading, Pa.; Beaver Knitting 
Mills, Nanticoke, Pa.; Regina Hosiery Mfg. Co., 
Haw River, N. C.; Maybaum Mfg. Co., 2246 N. 
oth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Geo. H. Tilton & Son, 
Tilton, N. H.; R. F. Moyer & Co., Macungie. 
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Pa.; E. G. Chester Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Scotland Neck Cotton Mills, Scotland Neck, N 
C.; Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Wilson & Dawson, Tarboro, N. C.; 
Brown-Moore Hosiery Co., Philadeiphia, Pa.; 
Wisdon Hosiery Mills, Paducah, Ky.: Frankford 
Hosiery Mills Co., Frankford, Pa. — 


The meeting of the American Knit Goods 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at the 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, on May 14, 
1908, and was made noteworthy by the adop- 
tion of a resolution in favor of uniting the 
Association with the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers under the name of 
the National Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers 

Those present were as follows 


W. Godey Ellis, W. Godey Ellis Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reinhard Huettig, German-American Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chas, F. Hetrick and W. A. Hetrick, W. A. 
Hetrick & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa 

Rowland Hunt, Rowland Hunt, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Ed. P. McCabe, Hygienic Fleeced Underwear 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. W. Landenberger, J. W. Landenberger & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. B. Laubach, M. B. Laubach, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Geo. B. Pfingst, Lee Hosiery Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Jas. A. O'Connell and John J. Torpey, Marion 
Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. E. Ashmore, Melbourne Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert Meyer, Robert Meyer Co., Philadelphia, 
ra. ; 

John L. Johnson, Union Mfg. Co., Frederick 
Md. 

J. O. Wells, Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich. 

Geo. E. Frink, Geo. G. Guenther, Reading, Pa 

A. S. Hornberger, Mohnton Knitting Mill, 
Mohnton, Pa. 

L. B. Conway, Jr., Danville Knitting Mills, 
Danville, Va. 

F. A. Weiss, Nelston Manufacturing Company, 
Levee City, Tenn. 

Isaac Mossop, Isaac Mossop & Co., Wiconisco, 
Pa. 

Robert L. Seidel, Maidencreek Hosiery Co., 
Temple, Fa. : 

Henry B. Freed, M. B. Bergey & Co., Souder- 
ton, Pa 

J. W. Heckman, Shoemakersville Hosiery Mill, 
Shoemakersville, Pa. 

D. K. High, Robesonia Knitting Mills, Robe 
sonia, Pa. 

A. E. Vaughn, The Vaughn Knitting Co., Potts- 
town, Pa. 

A. J. W. Baker, Metropolitan Knitting Mills 
Reading, Pa. 

J. G. Kuersten, Kuersten & Rick, Reading, Pa 
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Hawk, Reading, Pa 
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Barker, Clark & Barker, Philadelp! 
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Ernest Martin, Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

D. L. Rosenau, Rosenau Hosiery Mills, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. : 

E. P. Dismukes, Georgia Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga. 

John H. Barnes, Marietta (Ga.) Knitting Mills. 

H. R. Berry. 

H. G. Smith, Penman‘s, Ltd., Canada. 

Geo. Kramer, Brownhill & Kramer, Philadel- 
phia 

A. N. Shusto, Allegheny Hosiery Mills, Phila 
delphia 

Albert Walker, Reliable Hosiery Co., Philadel 
phia 
" J. J. Campbell, West Branch Knitting Co., Mil- 
ton, Pa 

Jas. K. Loore, Reading, Pa 

W. C. Mohn, Mohn Bros., Adamstown, Pa. 

F. L. Serdel, Colonial Hosiery Mill, R 


W. B. Serder, Pioneer Hosiery Mill, Readin 
C. S. Seidel, Maidencreek Hosiery Co., Temp] 


S. S. Miller, Reading, Pa. 
Lawrence Neebe, Boston. 
E. H. Ludwig, Wisconsin Knitting Co., Manito 
. Wis 
Jas. H. Craugham, Craugham Knitting Co., 
Phladelpha 
A. W. Wells, Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph 


J. A. Lichty, Crystal Hosiery Mill Co., York, 
( E. Doughty, Georgia Mfg. Co., Columbus, 


G 


Wm. W. Banks, Grantville Hosiery Mills, Grant 


. Gs. 
Henry Wurst, Fay Stocking Co., Elyria, O. 
L. C. Vaughn, Blue Ridge Knitting Co.. New 


D. L. Galbraith, World’s Star Knitting Co., Bay 
City, Mich. 
Geo. W. Malick, Lyon. Knitting Mill, Herndon. 


_Mrs. G. T. Andrews, Rocky Mt. (N. C.) Mfg. 


1. A. Cline, Hickory (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 
Thos. C. Russell, Rowland Hunt, Philadelphia 

\. L. Fitler, Frankford Hosiery Mill Co.. Phil 
lelphia. 

Chas. P. Thornly, Smyrna, Del 

Robt. E. P. Suit, Berwick (Pa.) Hosiery Mills. 
John G. Martin, M. B. Fanbach, Philadelphia. 
G. A. Rumpf, Jr.. National Hosiery Co.. Phila 
delphia. : 
William A. Derk, Bell Hosiery Co., Philadelphia 
Lewis E. Drake, Drake’s Knitting Mill. Dor 
roceton, Pa. 

M. H. Davis; Falconer (N. Y.) Knitting Co 
John Johnston, Allegheny Hosiery Mill, Phila 
delphia. ; 
Charles Barger, Barger, Bains & Munn. Phila 
delphia. 

Oliver Wilson, Wilson & Co.. Bethlehem. Pa 
a. Fred Lieberman, The Bee Ktg Co., Phila- 
celphia. 
. ee Sassman, Allegheny Hosiery Mill, Phila- 
lelphia. 


Harry Bohler, Reber Ktg. Mills. Pittsville, Pa 
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David Lowenstein, Union Mfg. Co., Frederick, A THREAD GUIDE FOR SPINNING 


Md. 
L. W. Maybaum, Maybaum Mfg. Co., Philadel FRAMES. 


hia. : ; : ‘ ; 
P A thread guide, invented in England and 


UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS PRESENT. recently patented in this country, is de- 


J. C. Collier, Oxford Knitting Mills, Barnes scribed by the inventor as follows: The 
si cng object of this guide, which is specially 
. Rome (Ga.) Hosiery Mills. . ; 5 . 
Garnett Andrews, Richmond Hosiery Mills, adapted tor cap irames, 1s to prevent bal- 
ee ae. ion ae ae looning and the fraving of the thread during 
arok .ambD, nion Manulacturing Ompany, 
e Union Point, Ga. 
W. A. Hedden, New Albany (Ind.) Hosiery 
Mills. 


Geo. T. Andrews, Rocky Mt. (N. C.) Hosiery 
Company. 

Wilson & Dawson, Tarboro, N. C. 

The Tryon (N. C.) Hosiery Company. 

P. K. Green, Carolina Mills Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

W. L. Fay, The Fay Stocking Co., Elyria, Ohio 

A. R. Kreider, A. R. Kreider & Bro., Annvill 
Px. 

Bernard L. Kutz, Kutz Knitting Mills, Bech 
telsville, Pa. 

Frank T. McElroy and J. Beatly McElroy, Val- 
ley Hosiery Co., Boiling Springs, Pa. 

R. B. Nelson, The Chambersburg (Pa.) Hosiery 
Company. : 

M. S. Gabriel, Gabriel Hosiery Co., Coopers 
burg, Pa. 

Danville (Pa.) Hosiery Mills. 

Charles Chipman, Chas. Chipman’s Sons, Eas 
ton, Pa. 
James L. Merkel, Hamburg (Pa.) Hosiery Mills 
Harry R. Fisher, Jno. R. Fisher, Lykens, Pa 
H. H. Shenk, Manheim (Pa.) Hosiery Mills 
Company. 

Edward Hecht, West Branch Knitting Com 
pany, Milton, Pa 

Joseph West, Black Diamond Knitting Mill 
Nanticoke, Pa. 

M. H. Kessler, Nazareth (Pa.) Knitting Mills. 

Harry C. Aberle, Harry C. Aberle & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Robert Johnston, Allegheny Hosiery Mills, 
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Philadelphia, Pa. FIG. I. FIG. 2. 
Harry A Brownhill, Brownhill & Kramer, ; ; ; - . 1 
Philadelphia, Pa the process of spinning. Fig. I is an en 


Thos. W. Buck, Thos. W. Buck Hosiery Co.. elevation of a frame equipped with the 
Philadelphia, Pa 

E. G. Chester, E. G. Chester Hosiery Company, “ee ; : 
Philadelphia, Pa 5 ae [he shields, a, mounted and held against 


device; Fig. 2, a front elevation. 


The election of officers resulted as follows; TOtation are made preferably of steel, formed 
President, Frederick W. Simons, of Simons & ~— to surround the ga b, shown = 
Strue, Frankford; first vice president, Park Moore, broken lines Figs. 1 and 2, of the cap spin- 
f the Brown-Moore Hosiery Company; second ning frame so that the yarn is wound upon 
ice president, H. S. Weihenmayer, of the Blue 
Ridge Knitting Company, Hagerstown, Md., and 7 a, oe : a: 
secretary and treasurer, C. B. Carter; executive shields, a. The inner surfaces of the shields 
committee, Ernest Blood, Sr., of John Blood & are made smooth and even throughout and 
Bro.; George B. Pfingst, of the Lee Hosiery . ae 1 —_— 
Mills; Julian S. Carr, Jr., of the Durham Hosiery COME Into comparatively close proximity 
Mills, Durham, N. C.; Earl Thissell, of the Lowell to the thread guides, s, so that from leaving 
Hosiery Company, Lowell, Mass.: W. H. Diefen 
lerfer, of the Auburn Knitting Mills, Auburn, Pa . ane . te . 
wid Garnett Andrews, ‘of the Richmond Wosie: ire retained within the shields. Ballooning of 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn the thread is thus prevented. 
| 


the bobbins, c, by passing through these 


said guides until reaching the bobbin thev 
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THE MARKET VALUE OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY. 


BY APPRAISER. 


[he two most important things which de- 
termine the market value of machinery are: 

First, its comparative ability to turn out 
a product in quantity and quality equal to 
that of the most improved machines. 

Second, its actual condition with respect 
to wear and tear. 

In a discussion of the influence of these 
two factors in the case of textile machinery, 
Mr. Charles T. Main, of Boston, the well- 
known mill engineer says that: 

“Although a machine may not be worn 
out, or even may have been run but very 
little, it may be unprofitable to run, because 
other machines have been introduced which 
do so much much better work. 
These machines may be used to advantage 
in some other concern, and may on this ac- 
count have more value than scrap. Parts 
of machines have been improved so that 
these portions may be changed while leaving 
a portion of the machine as before; as for 
example, cotton-spinning spindles, so that 
depreciation might be applied to a portion 
of a machine instead of to the machines as a 
whole. 


more or 


“The depreciation for actual wear and tear 
will vary with the severity of the work done, 
speed of the moving parts, the care taken in 
the running, and the amount laid out in re- 
pairs. 

“It seems to me impossible to separate the 
depreciation from wear and tear altogether 
from that due to improvements in arriving 
at its present value, and it is customary to 
treat them in a general way, allowing a 
definite depreciation to cover both. 

“Any concern which does not lay aside at 
least five per cent. of the total value of its 
plant if new, and apply the same at inter- 
vals towards the renewal and improvements, 
will find itself at the end of twenty vears in 
a position not able to compete with success 
with modern equipped concerns, and it will 
be necessary to make radical changes at 
great expense, calling for new capital. 

“Tt is often stated that there is no depre- 
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ciation during the first year of running; that 
the machinery will do better work after it is 
limbered up and adjusted than when it is set 
to work. As a matter of fact, depreciation 
does begin immediately, although not per- 
ceptible. After the first year, depreciation is 
charged sometimes at a uniform rate of five 
per cent. over all the machinery, due allow- 
ance being made for any renewal of parts 
outside of ordinary repairs. I have used in 
several cases a depreciation of five per cent. 
up to the dressing-room, and four per cent. 
for the dressing-room and beyond. This 
view has been presented to me by a member 
of the society, that after the first year the de- 
preciation should be marked off five per 
cent. to ten per cent. a year until the value 
is brought down to one-half the original 
cost; then to maintain its value about level 
for a while, until it becomes apparent that it 
would soon be profitable to replace the ma- 
chinery, when the depreciation goes on at a 
more rapid rate. This method may be 
proper for a mill to pursue in its own book- 
keeping, but it is not quite definite enough 
in making up a valuation for purchase, etc. 

“Tt is sometimes the case that some of the 
machinery is older than these rates would 
allow them to be in existence, but they may 
be still there, perhaps for the same reason 
that the bridge remained which the engineer 
had figured could not hold up its load. When 
asked how he explained the fact that it did 
stand up, he said that: the only reason that 
he could give was that it stood from force of 
habit. Some machines remain and do work 
long after it would be profitable to replace 
them. The value of such machinery to a 
purchaser is practically nothing, except that 
it may complete the organization of the mill 
and allow it to run until it can be replaced 
by new machinery. 

“Tf a sinking fund is created for replacing 
the machinery, three per cent. of the cost 
would replace it in twenty-four years. There 
is usually some value to machinery in a mill, 
even if the property were to be dismantled; 
but old machinery has no value except for 
scrap, which is very small, as the cost of 
taking down is about as much as the value 
of the scrap.” 
























IN GERMANY. 





Agent W. A. Graham Clark 

The most important cotton mill in Ger- 
many, also the best paying, as shown by its 
published dividends, is the Augsburg Me- 
chanische Baumwoll Spinnerei und Weberei 
at Augsburg, in Bavaria. This mill has 
126,940 spindles running on average No. 17s 
English, and 2,920 looms, of which 520 are 
on bleached goods, especially printers, and 
[t employs 


From a report Special U.S. Gov. 


2,400 on heavy gray goods. 
some 3,000 operatives, and its annual pay 
roll amounts to about $450,000. Water 
power is used, with supplementary steam 
It uses nearly 30,000 bales of cotton 
and 12,000,000 pounds of 
yarn and 30,000,000 yards of cloth yearly. 
The mill was founded in 1837, and its capi- 
tal stock is now 3,600,000 marks ($856,800), 
while its 4 per cent. bonded indebtedness is 
500,009 marks ($119,000). The mill has a 
large reserve fund, and a special sinking 
fund, and has 200,000 marks ($57,600) re- 
served for the pension and relief of em- 
ployes. The dividends distributed by this 
mill to its stockholders for the seven years 
ended with 1906 were, in consecutive order, 
20.4, 14.6, 16, 23.5, 17.5, and 28 per 
cent., or 143.5 per cent. in seven years. 


power. 


produces some 


23.5, 
the 
THE LABOR QUESTION. 

Heating and ventilation in this mill is 
carried on by means of flues built in the 
wall, the air going up the flues on one side 
and being drawn the 
again through the flues on the other side 
Separate dressing rooms with clothes lock- 
ers are provided for the men and women on 
each floor. There is also provided a large 
hall with tables and chairs where the opera 
tives can eat their lunches. Coffee and milk 
is sold in the morning, hot soup at noon, 
and beer at 4 o’clock. A demi-liter (about a 
pint) of coffee with milk is sold at 7 pfennigs 
(1.67 cents); a portion of soup with vege 
tables and, occasionally, with meat, is sold 
for 20 pfennigs (7.14 cents), and beer sells 
for 20 pfennigs (4.8 cents) a liter (1.05 
quarts). 


down to basement 


This is almost cost price, and any 


profit over expenses goes to the workers’ 


pension fund. Operatives are lodged partly 
in tenement houses and partly in cottages 
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A lodging of three rooms and a kitchen 
rents for 100 to 140 marks ($23.80 to $33.32) 
a year. Until 1906 this mill ran an 11-hour 
day, but it then changed to to hours. 

This 9.1 per cent. decrease in time was al 
lowed by a 7.85 per cent. decrease in produc- 
tion In regard to wages at this mill, the 
picker room hands and the carders get 50 
to 70 cents a day; on two goo self-actor 
mules the spinner averages about go cents 
a day, the piecer 71 cents, and each of the 
two creelers 35 cents a day. Weavers, on an 
average, run three looms apiece, and make 
about 80 cents a day; 170 of the looms have 
the Northrop attachment. At this mill a 
man is supposed to serve a two-years’ ap- 
prenticeship before he can do as simple work 
as that of running three looms on plain 
goods He has to sign a two-years’ contract 
to this effect. He first works as extra as- 
sistant to a weaver for six months, then he 
is given one loom, which is run under the 
supervision of the regular weaver, who re- 
ceives a certain percentage on the wages 
made. Then he is given two looms under 
the same conditions, and it is not until the 
new weaver has been working for two years 
that he is considered a full-fledged weaver 
and allowed to enjoy the fruits of his labor 
without division. During the first six 
months the mill usually pays the apprentice 
24 cents a day. 

DOUBTFUL RESULT OF 


rHE APPRENTICESHIP 


SYSTEM. 


\fter all this elaborate apprenticeship 
system it is doubtful if the weaver is as good 
as the young American weaver who comes 
in from the farm and in a few months at 
most is getting off the required production 
along with the others. All fines and pen- 
alties are paid to a sick fund. Besides the 
regular government insurance, this mill has 
special insurance funds of its own for the 
relief of the old age and 
for the relief of widows, 


for invalid 
etc 
The pension fund of this mill provides a 


pension after 20 years of service equal to 30 


sick, 


pensions, 


per cent. of the annual wages; this is aug- 


mented 2 per cent. every year up to 40 years’ 
service, when it is 70 per cent. It is then 


augmented 3 per cent. per year up to 50 


his regular wages. Except in 
special cases a worker is not accorded a 
pensior until he has reached the age of 50 


years. 


sion equal to 


By means of the two years’ apprentice 
contract for weavers, and by means of the 
old age and other pensions for long service, 
this mill offers all inducements possible to 
insure the worker remaining at home. The 
German operatives do not roam about from 
mull to mill, as is so much the custom in the 
United States, and therefore the mills are 
enabled to keep their processes more secret, 
and little improvements made at one mill are 
not so soon caught up and made general 
among other mills. According to law, the 
mill is supposed to pay one-third of the 
yearly premiums on the workers’ insurance, 
the workers paying the other two-thirds, but 
this mill voluntarily pays two-thirds, as do 
a good many other mills, only leaving one- 
third to be paid in to the government by 
the ope ratives 


—_———____¢ 


PLAN OF A LINEN WEAVING MILL. 


The accompanying plans are those of a 
weaving mill for linen goods built by J. 
Pfefferkorn at Trautenau, Austria. The gen- 
eral features are the same as those of a 
weaving mill for cotton goods. The ar- 
rangement of the rooms and machinery, also 
the processes are similar in both branches 
of the industry. The ground plan of the 
Trautenau mill is shown at Fig. 7. It is 
divided into two parts by the passageway, I. 
At the left is a belt way, N, in the weave 
room, R, which is a one-story shed con- 
struction. In a wing next to the weave 
room is the boiler house, M; engine room, 
L, and the repair shops, K. At the right of 
the passageway are the packing and ship- 
ping rooms, the store room, dressing room 
and office, and in an annex, a sewing room. 
The latter is necessary because the works 
are connected with a garment making 
establishment. 

The plan shows that the rooms are ar- 
ranged to facilitate the carrving of the ma- 
terial from one process to the succeeding 
one. The varn is unloaded under the pro- 
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jecting roof, h’, and taken through a wide 
door to the shipping room, in which is a 
small office, h, where it is examined, 
weighed and packed away ready for delivery 
to the preparatory room, P. The warp 
yarn is sized in skeins, then brushed and 
dried. For plain goods the yarn is sized 
after warping. The skein yarn is spooled, 
warped and beamed in this room. The 
beams are then taken to the weave room. 
The woven goods are examined, measured 
and partially sheared in the room, P, after 
which they are delivered to the garment 
room, Q. The goods are sheared in the 
room, O. 

In the sewing room, Q, are two rows of 
sewing machines set on long tables and 
driven by power. The finished goods are 
shipped from the same room in which the 
varn was received. In the weaving room 
are 140 power looms of various widths. 
The first and last rows are looms for double 
width goods. The distances between the 
posts are as follows: Lengthways, 1 by 17 
ft. 10 in., 4 by 20 ft. 6 in. and 1 by 16ft. 3 in.; 
widthways, 1 by 16 ft. 3 in., 3 by 23 ft. 8 in. 
The area between posts is 483 sq. ft, and 
accommodates 8 looms. Between each two 
rows of looms is a wide alley way. 

The construction of the roof is shown 
clearly at Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5,6. In the weaving 
room next to the belt way is a fresh air con- 
duit running lengthways of the room to a 
room outside the building. In this room 
are atomizers by which moisture is supplied 
to the air, after which it passes through the 
conduit to the weaving room through open- 
ings in the floor. The foul air passes from 
the room through a ventilator in the wall of 
the belt way. Power is obtained from a 160 
h. p. engine in the room, L. Eight ropes 2 
inches in diameter drive the main shaft from 
the balance wheel, as shown in the plan. In 
the boiler house are 3 boilers, each having 
a heating surface of 840 square feet. The 
chimney is 115 feet high. The weave room 
is provided with a number of doors per- 
mitting of quick exit in case of necessity. 
The exterior of the mill is shown at Fig. 1. 
—Uhlands Technische Rundschau. 
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PLAN OF LINEN WEAVING MILL 
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THE USE OF CONDITIONING WORSTED. 
BY ROBERT REGENT 
Will you “tell me”—a Yorkshire worsted 
spinner was asked—‘why you condition your 
He sharply answered 
ell me why you count your change?” 


tops?” looked and 


that 
both dishonest and genuine errors 


This spinner is a man who believes 
there are 
in business and he has a prejudice against 
paying for more than he receives. Accord- 
ingly the tops which come to him are con- 
154 1 


yned carefully for his own satisfaction in 


his private oven. For the seller’s satisfaction 
he takes also the certificates of the Bradford 
Conditioning House. 

“You find it 
this extra trouble pays?” 


worth while?” I said “All 


[he spinner snorted. He told me to look 
here, at papers placed before me. They re- 
lated to 13 bags of tops and nominally to 
7,507 pounds weight, with that amount he 
stood charged, whereas taking the bone-dry 
weight with the standard allowance of 18 1/4 
per cent. added he should pay only for 7,454 


pounds. The weight was 1.9 per cent, or 143 
pounds against him. The test put him $47 in 
pocket 

I looked again at a record of 4 bags 
weighing by scale weight 2,335 pounds and 
yn the basis of standard condition weighing 
2,296 pounds onl The difference was 39 
pounds 1.7 per cent. and the excess of 
water had been quite imperceptible to the 
touch. The spinner assured me that these 


were items he was altogether too poor and 
hard-driven to despis« 
“Rut ve 


I contended. “On 


11 do not invariably gain.” 


11 have losses,” 
a revision \ 

The spinner turned over a file of papers, at 
length 
pounds 


producing referring to 2,90! 
far under condition 
at he had to pay for 2,945. 


1 1/2 per cent. and 


one 
which were so 
He was out 
this was exceptional. 
Rut the spinner is a just man and willing to 
follow proved results in either direction. In 
some other cases the test left him the worse 
of the bargain. 
balance”? I said. 
He tabulat- 
ed 22 lots, aggregating 64,685 pounds, tested 


“Then gain on the 


you 


The spinner determined to see. 
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by the Bradford Conditioning House. Ten 
were in his favor, ten were against him, and 
two lots out of the whole were exactly right 
in condition. Details follow: 


Correct Invoice Weight 


4 bag tops 2318 lbs. gain 5 lbs. 
6 bag tops 3366 Ibs. gain 14 lbs. 
I bag tops 582 Ibs. gain 2 lbs. 
5 bag tops 2945 lbs gain 44 lbs. 
2 bag tops 1171 lbs. gain 15 lbs. 
4 bag tops 1780 lbs. gain 25 lbs. 
2 bag tops 1277 lbs. gain 15 lbs. 
3 bag tops 1278 lbs. gain 19 lbs. 
5 bag tops 2426 Ibs. gain 23 lbs. 
2 bag tops 1342 lbs. gain 7 lbs 
18,485 169 


On this total the spinner was a loser of 9 
per cent. meaning some $56. It is necessary 
to weigh against this the reduction in weight 
obtained by conditioning the other twelve 


Correct Invoice Weight. 





3 bag tops 1.710 lbs. loss 6 lbs 
2 bag tops 860 Ibs. loss nil 
5 bag tops 2,794 Ibs. loss 6 lbs 
7 bag tops 2,718 Ibs. loss 25 Ibs. 
18 bag tops 12,019 lbs. loss 6 lbs 
5 bag tops 3,332 Ibs. loss 25 lbs 
7 bag tops 3,949 Ibs. loss 2 lbs 
3 bag tops 1,988 Ibs. loss nil 
6 bag tops 3,931 Ibs. loss 23 lbs 
8 bag tops 3,144 lbs loss 16 lbs. 
13 bag tops 7,454 lbs. loss 143 Ibs 
4 bag tops 2,206 lbs loss 39 lbs 
46,201 291 


On this total the spinner gained 6 per cent. 
equal to $100. The process of testing there- 
fore gained him $44. 

To comment that the gain seemed 
small, the spinner replied that he wished all 
his earnings came as easily. He deals only 
with firms whose dealings have usually been 
satisfactory. He deals with men who know 
that their deliveries will be tested and who 
are consequently unlikely to add moisture. 
Yet this record shows over-condition to be 
commoner than under-condition 
those circumstances. What the practice may 
materials are not tested and the 
supplier knows they will go untested this 
spinner can imagine 


mv 


even in 
be when 


He is persuaded that 
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the seller will not be on the side unfavora- 
ble to himself. For his own part the spinner 
will have no more dealings in the dark. 
just to show that over-condition is not a 
product simply of dishonesty, records were 
produced parcels of 
Bought in the grease, the 
wool was scoured by one who had no inter- 
This is how the 
tests showed the wool to be over weight: 


referring to certain 


scoured wor 1. 


est in swelling its weight. 


Scale Weight. Correct Invoice Weight 


2248 2216 32 
m6, 72 >» 
704 730 - 
592 575 17 

ear ope 

3004 3527 44 


On scoured wool the allowance for moist- 
ure is 16 per cent. and the actual content in 
these cases exceeded 18 per cent. The spin- 
ner was selling and in consequence losing the 
$35 resulting from this discrepancy between 
real and apparent weight. But this experi- 
ence does not convince him that even from 
the seller’s point of view weight fixed by 
reference to absolute dryness is any mis- 
fortune. The practice of conditioning shows 
all parties how they stand and the certificate 


of a duly constituted conditioning house 
puts a conclusion to all complaint. The 
spinner, moreover, is One whose yarn is 


scruptilously tested for moisture by his chief 


customers. 
Oo 


A SHUTTLE CHECK AND RELEASE 
DEVICE. 


The object of this attachment, which has 
been recently patented, is to relieve the 
strain on the shuttle-box binder and remove 
the pressure on the shuttle as it is about to 
be driven across the loom. It consists of an 
arm connected to the protection rod on the 
front of the lay. This arm is engaged by a 
pivoted lever and tilted when the lay is in its 
backward position and the shuttle is about 
the The shuttle 


sometimes sticks in its box or is hindered in 


to move across raceway. 
its start across the raceway, in looms as or- 
dinarily constructed; especially is this the 
is to overcome 


de- 


case in damp weather. It 
difficulty that the 
signed. 


this mechanism is 
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Fig. 1 is a side view of a loom equipped 


with the attachment; Fig. 2, a front view of 


the shuttle box, showing the new mechan- 
When the lay is in the position shown 
the coliar of the 


ism. 


in Fig. 1, rod bears against 





the under side of the arm, thus oscillating 
the protection rod and relieving the binder 
irom the pressure of the finger. At this 
time the shuttle is shot across the racewav 
and, as the pressure of the protection finger 





against the binder has been released the lia- 


bility of the shuttle to stick in the shuttle 
box is reduced. 

[If for any reason the shuttle does not 
reach the shuttle box the finger presses 


against the binder during the forward move- 
ment of the lay and the collar, retreats from 
under the arm, thus allowing the protection 
rod to turn and move the finger to a posi- 
tion where it will strike the arm on the ship- 
per and thus stop the loom. 


ES ————— 


There are in Egypt seven cotton seed oil 


mills, consuming annually about 95,000 tons 
of seed. 
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BAGGING FOR COTTON BALES. 
BY T. WOODROUSE, Dundee 


Much has been said and much remains t 
be said concerning the imperfect and unsat- 
isfactory system of baling cotton as practiced 
in America. The general feeling for some 


time has been that something should be done 


present arrangement between buyers and 
sellers admits of a 6 per cent. tare, that is, if 
a bale weighs 500 pounds, there is an allow 
ance of 30 pounds for tare in the shape of 
covering and bands. As long as this rule re- 
mains in force so long will the balers, for ob- 
vious reasons, clothe the cotton with as near 
that amount of tare as possible. 





to improve the present system, and, indeed, 
a comparison of the Indian and Egyptian 
bales with those from the Southern States of 
\merica alone emphasizes the necessity for 
improvement. 

There are probably many conditions which 
have brought about the unsatisfactory state 
of baling, and these must be remedied if any 
decided improvement is to take place. Thx 





FIG, I. 


The Atlanta Cotton Conference con- 
demned the present methods of baling be- 
cause: 

1. The cloth now in use is of a coarse and 
rough nature, and therefore invites rough 
treatment. 

2. It does not hold the marks. 

3. On account of its great weight and 
bulk, it entails heavy loss in freight. 









251 





While admitting that, as a rule, goods in 


a coarse covering are likely to be treated 
more roughly than with a 


when covered 
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upon. For a given volume, a cube would re- 


quire the minimum amount of covering, but 
in- 


a bale of this shape would probably be 


convenient; at all events, uniform stand- 





finer material, the blame for existing condi- ny 
tions must not be laid entirely on the rough ard of size would, with the above sugges- 
appearance of the cloth. The balers follow tions, fix the amount of tar« 
_ the usual method of business, getting what Now as to objections 2 and 3. The pres- 
they consider the best value for their money. ent bagging is quite unsuitable for marks ex- 
The amount of tare at present allowed can cept for the very boldest character, while the 
be obtained more cheaply as thick bagging excessive freight will remain until some new 
than in any other form. Poor as this bag- agreement as to tare is made A change in 
. 
FIG. 2, 
ging was originally, its quality has gradually fineness of the cloth would not only meet 
deteriorated; indeed it has now reached such requirements for marks, but would, at 
a state that if any alteration is to take place he same time, reduce the freight. At the 
it must be an improvement. It is difficult to \tlanta Congress it was recommended that 
see how the covering could be inferior unless a light burlap or covering such as Osnaburg 
a : 


the cormmon mending bagging were used. 

\ definite arrangement as. to the style of 
cloth appears essential. If the sizes of yarns 
and the number of threads and picks per inch 
were the only means of adulteration 
would be in the quality of the material, and 


mxed, 
in the material itself. The adoption of some 
such agreement would immediately improve 
the present conditions, for the tare would be- 
come a practically constant quantity, pro- 
uniform were decided 


vided a size of bale 





[0 ounces per yard, 40 inches wide, should 


be adopted. 

The ordinary burlap, Fig. 1, is made en 
tirely of jute, and is known also by the name 
of hession; th 


is termed an 
inch 


e standard cloth 


40 
is used largely for covering all kinds of 


II porter, 10 1/2 ounces, hession, 
and 
merchandise. This cloth, which is the weight 
type of material suggested at the Atlanta 
in the finished 


threads and 13 picks per inch. 


an 


Conference, contains state 


The 


abe ut 13 
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warp is usually 9 pounds per spindle (14,400 
yards) and the weit is 8 or 9 pounds. 

Large quantities of 10 and 11 porter bur- 
laps are shipped to the River Plate for use 
in South America. This cloth is thin and 
the damp from the ground would easily 
penetrate into the bale. The American bag- 
ging is of an entirely different make and is 
made in two widths. The 44-inch bagging, 
Fig. 2, weighs 2 pounds per yard and con- 
tains about 2 1/4 threads per inch (9 threads 
in 4 inches) of 70 pounds per spindle warp, 
and 2 shots per inch of 240 pounds per 





The 
Qo pounds warp and 240 pounds weit. 


spindle weft. 27-inch cloth is made from 
This 
width is probably used in some districts for 
t its many 
shortcomings this fabric has something to 
recommend it. It is very thick and conse- 


he ends of, the bale. In spite of 


quently it keeps the cotton from coming into 
contact with the ground. If it made 
with a few more threads and picks it would 
be much more valuable, although heavier. 


were 


The Liverpool mending bagging, Fig. 3, 
‘ontains about 5 threads per inch of 9 
pounds warp, and 3 shots per inch of 300 to 
350 pounds weft. It is 40 inches wide and 
weighs from 2 to 3 pounds per yard. When 
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the cotton arrives in Liverpool, it is cus- 
tomary to cut into the bales in order to take 
out samples of cotton. This mending bag- 
ging is used to cover up the holes thus made 
and to make up for the loss in weight caused 
by the removal of cotton samples. 

The Sea Island bagging is by far the best 
kind of bagging made for covering cotton. 
It is more closely woven than the American 
bagging, buf is not so thick. The cloth is 
made in two widths, 50 inches and 44 inches. 
Both are woven in a 6 porter reed (equal to 
about 7 threads per inch finished) with 18 
pounds per spindle warp. There are 8 shots 
per inch of 56 pounds weft in the 50-inch 
cloth, Fig. 4, and about 7 1/2 shots per inch 
of 68 pounds weft in the 44-inch cloth, Fig. 
5. The weight of each is about 2 pounds per 
vard. 





The relative sizes of the warp and weft 
yarns are shown by the warp and weft fringes 





on each pattern. Several tests of the cloth, 
both warp way and weft way, were made in 
order to obtain the breaking load of each 
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fabric. The particulars of these tests are as caused by the amount allowed for tare. A 


follows: uniform allowance of 22 pounds per bale in- 
linet hn mens Sele stead of 230 pounds has been suggested, but, 

Fabric between nets breting . entie = ieipe = in addition to the amount of tare, there are 

[i a” Se the important questions of density and the 

B a0“ 16 972° 45° 22.5 “ dimensions of bale to be considered. There 

‘ Crs 20 ‘ 20 190 “* 95 “ 66.5 appears to be no reason why all new presses 
: ne ss 6 aa o éa3 i should not be made to some standard size. 

— : If the dimensions of the bale were 54 by 27 

. = oi ; ae a rp -_ - by 16 inches, the volume would be 13 1/2 

i, 20 ¢ 24 272° 23° ea“ cubic feet. A 500-pounds bale could there- 

iy 8 : on a : an a fore be obtained with an approximate den- 


sity of 37 pounds per cubic foot. Such a 
It will thus be seen that, in spite of the density would minimize considerably the 
coarse nature of the cotton bagging, it can risks of damage by fire or water. Moreover 





f bear a moderate amount of pressure. a standard bale would secure uniformity in 
DIMENSIONS OF BALI 12 OZ. 16 oz. 20 Oz. 24 Oz, 28 oz. 32 02. 
j $4 in. x 27 in. x 16in cloth cloth cloth cloth cloth cloth 

6 yards of cloth.......----.+-- 4 lbs. 8 oz 6 lbs. 0 oz. 7 Ibs. 8 oz. g lbs.o oz. tolbs.80z. 12 lbs. 0 oz. 

6 HOODS se GB FEE once cee esece ceccnvecees sadsewsr vere coved coer gees 8lbs.o0z. 8Ilbs.oo0z. 8 lbs. 0 oz. 

6 buckles and 12 pins ........+ sccccecccees soccsecccess ere er tlb. 5 oz. rib gos. rb. 5 02. 

g hoops = 72 feet ........-+.+. [21G6 O CE: TF RMO CS. 12 TE. COE. csc 2 cade dave wats 6eV eens Bees VES cee 

9 buckles and 18 pins ......... 2 Ibs. 0 oz. 2 Ibs. 0 oz. FTG OE AS Sct Sdveiew. deceiveawietde sbansaSe oa en 

Total Weight...... ereeeeees t8lbs.8 02. 20lbs.00z. 21 Ibs.8o0z. 18 lbs. 5 oz. 19 lbs.130z. 21 Ibs. 5 oz 


the width of the fabric as well as in the 
lengths of the ties. Six yards of cloth 
should be ample to cover this bale, while the 
total length of hoop would naturally depend 
upon the number of ties. With a strong fab- 
ric, such as the Sea Island bagging, 6 ties 
might be sufficient. A lighter fabric, such as 
has been suggested, would be safer with 9 
ties. In the former case, the distance be- 
tween the ties would be g inches, and in the 
latter case, 6 inches. Six feet per pound is 
the weight of a satisfactory and strong hoop, 
and if the ties were made of this quality of 
hoop, and were fastened by the modern 
buckles and_-pins, the amount of tare for a 
few different methods of baling would be as 
follows: 


If it were found necessary to use g ties or 


; hoops for the heavy cloths, the weight of the 
additional ties, buckles and pins would be 
only a little over 4 1/2 pounds, so that the 
maximum tare would be 26 pounds. The 

. Sea Island cotton bagging is about 50 per 


cent. dearer than the ordinary cotton bag- 
ging, but it would be a most satisfactory 
covering, and, on the whole, I think it would 





FIG. 5. ; : 
be the most suitable cloth for the purpose. 

We have already stated that one of the ob- At the same time, if this were considered too 
jections in connection with the present sys- heavy, a burlap of any less weight per yard 


tem of baling is the unnecessary extra freight could be easily obtained. 
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THE DRESSING ROOM. 





BY C. H. CHISHOLM 


Continued from May 
In giving out work to the dressers, the 
following points should be kept in mind: 
1. The work now in the frame. 


2. The threads in section. 
2. The number of sections 
4. Width. 

5. Threads in the pattern. 


6. Kind of yarn. 
7. Wet or dry. 

When each shade of yarn is spooled it is 
checked off on the sheet, Fig. 1. The back 
of the tickets on the board will show what 
has been done. The tickets not on the board 
will be found with the spooler. Every order 
on sheet Fig. 1 is marked when finished. 
After finding what is available, the style that 
meets most of the requirements should be 
assigned to the dresser. It is better to take 
out threads than to put threads in when 
tying up a warp. 

Having for example decided to assign 
stvle 10,009, pattern 3, a slip is made out as 
follows: 

Style 10,009, pattern 3, warp 4, cuts 6, 6, 
6, 7 25 cuts 62 yards. 

Shade 232, pile 11 

Shade 200, pile 11 

Shade 128, pile 4.5 

Shade 205, pile 10 

Shade 242, pile Q 

Shade 210, pile 6 

Shade 510, pile 6 

Shade 160, pile 11 
The pile numbers are found in the spooler’s 
book, Fig. 6. This slip is hung on dresser’s 
nail. When ready the dresser takes the yarn 
from the pile; the pattern spools he gets 
from either the overseer or second hand. 

As the cylinder is 41 inches wide, a 16 reed 
will take in both section and selvage. As- 
suming that there are enough threads, 595, in 
the reed, the point to be decided next will be 
from which side to read the dressing plan. 
This depends on the method of beaming the 
warp. If it is to be beamed from the top in 
front the plan is read from left to right. If 
it is heamed from the bottom at the back it 
is read from right to left. Let us suppose 


the latter is the case. We find by reference 
to the dresser’s book of plans that by pick- 
ing up shade B we will have a very easy 2 X 2 
pick up thereafter. Shade B is picked up for 
66 ends, beginning 12 down 3 up, 24 down 3 
up, repeated 21 times, finishing with 12 
down. Then pick up for D and E, 2 up and 
2 down across the section. Now split D 1 


Lbs per / Hole of Yarn on Spoo/ 


Use constant os meltipler 









































up, E 1 down, B at top and D next. The 
spooler plan calls for 2 threads for a pattern 
spool and 3 for straight spool. Thus 3 up 
and 2 down, 13 times, then I up gives 40 
threads of B up, making the first spool on 
the top. Next take 26 ends of B and pick 
from shade D, one between every 2 of B, fin- 
ishing 2 B, making a total of 26 B and 12 D. 
Tie separately and then together. We next 
pick up for 2 spools of D, first one up and 2 
down, then 1 up and 1 down. Each spool is 
arranged and thrown up making spools 3, 4 
and 5. All of E shade is thrown up in a 
bunch. Shade G is picked 14 down 2 up, 22 
down and 2 up, repeated Io times and finish- 
ing with 8 down. These are bunched and 
thrown up. F shade is picked 8 down 2 up, 
8 down 2 up, and then 10 down 2 up, 8 down 
2 up. 10 times, finishing with 2 down, giving 
44 threads up. Threads E, F and G are next 
picked for number 3 pattern spool. Four 


threads of F fit Gin the plan. Each shade is 
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tied separately and bunched together. The 
balance of the threads, E, are split for 3 
spools, making the 6th, 7th and 8th spools. 
Number 3 pattern spool makes the 9th. The 
balance of threads, F, makes the roth spool. 
Threads H are picked 2 down 2 up, 16 down 
2 up, repeated Io times, finishing with 14 
down, making 22 threads of each. Next pick 
2 threads up for A down for C. 
Threads A above threads H. 
Pick A 8 threads each to suit the 
threads H for number 1 pattern spool. The 
remaining threads of A are split for 2 spools, 
bunched and thrown up, making the 11th 
and 12th spools. The 13th spool is a pattern 
spool. Threads C are split for 2 spools, 
making the 14th and 15th spools, finishing 
the pick up. 


and 2 
are passed 
and C 


Care should be taken to see that all spools 
are properly bunched and that threads for 
the pattern spools are tied up by shades as 
well as in a bunch. When twisting on the 
pattern spools the colors are separated and 
each group twisted separately. If shades are 
very near alike, strings should be put in to 
separate them. The 
over the tie up to see that everything is all 
right. 
and shades for one pattern and for the other 
patterns he reads only the shades. The 
overseer calls out the number of threads. In 
this way errors are reduced to a minimum. 


overseer now looks 


The dresser reads the number of ends 


Allowance must be made for the spread 
of the Clean, will 
dress to Lofty, 
fluffy varns will spread more or less. It is 
not advisable to twist the head reed, it 
should be kept parallel with the reel. Let 
us assume that style i 


inches 


section. smooth 


the 


yarn 
width between pins. 


Fig. 3 is woven 77 
with a 4-leaf twill. In such a 
case an extra 4 inches should be allowed on 
the beam. 


wide 
The sections are placed as fol- 
- 7 11.57 or 11 1/2 inches. As the 
pins are 1.4 inches apart the section should 
be made tr 1/4 inches wide, using a Io reed. 
10 X 11 1/4 = 113: dents. 594 + 113 = 
5 1/4 threads in a dent. This set is obtained 
: : Some dressers divide 
the number of threads in a section by the 
dents. 


by reading 5, 5, 5, 6. 


113 equals 5, with a remainder 


Sos 
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of 29. They then chalk mark 29 dents across 
the width and put in an extra end at each 
mark. I recommend that the speed of the 
reel be 50 per cent. higher than to take yarns 
as delivered by size roll. Frequent changes 
of the tension pulleys are objectionable and 
the source of much trouble in the way of 
high and low sections. 

When an order is finished spools of over 
one hole should be returned to the pile; 
spools with less than one hole should be re 
wound. All yarn left over will ultimately be 
and a made in 
The pattern are 
wound on filling bobbins and used for piec- 


ing yarn. 


weighed record the stock 


book. pieces of spools 


The average cost of dressing is as follows: 


Woolen, 4 1/2 runs, .oo80 cents per pound. 
Grey worsted, 2/36s, .oo80 cents per pound. 


Fancy worsted, 2/40s, .o1 cent per pound 


This system for a dressing 


complicated, but it is 


room may 
seem under- 
[ have used complex examples for 
illustration. I find that that in making pat- 
tern spools the yarn varying 
will spool together. After the sheet, 
at Fig. 1, has been filled out and the spool 
order entered in the spooler’s book, 


easily 
stood. 


onsiderably 


shown 


reter- 
ence is made to the surplus yarn book and 
a record made in the spooler’s book. If the 
yarn is On spools the quantity will be indi- 
cated by the number of holes. 
plan to 


any discrepancy. 


It is a good 


compare sheets in order cori 


In this way no varn goes 


to the dressing room by mistake and any 
The nti 


all spo 


surplus is always in sight. 
ends are kept the same for 
the pattern spools 
sential to pe 


imber of 
ils except 
Pattern spools are es- 
rfect work. Broken 
cause much waste and it is very difficult to 
keep them level. 


spools 
They also cause tight and 
slack ends in a warp. They reduce the pr: 
duction and 
creels. 


necessitate the use of larger 
Running yarn from bobbins is a bad 
The from running 


breken spools and bobbins should have pu 


practice. bad results 


a stop to the practice long ago. 
When using worsted yarn delivered fron 
another mill on Jack spools, the yarn waste 


in leveling the spools would amount to mor 
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than the cost of winding and respooling on 
pattern spools. Warp compressors give 
od results. They put an excellent face on 
e beam and reduce the strain on the yarn 
when beaming. They also put 50 per cent. 
more yarn on the beam, but they will not 
remedy high and 1 


J 
tl 
ow sections. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF ‘“‘SHORT TIME.”’ 


Y PROF. S.J. CHAPMAN. 


Manchester Guardian. 
uld claim that formal analysis 
by an economist could settle practical policy 
regards the regulation of output, but it 
may perhaps be helpful or suggestive to 
those who know, as the writer does not, the 


} 
NODOdV W 


weight and character of the governing facts. 
It is the writer's aim simply to bring possible 
reasons, pro and con, into logical focus. I 
shall proceed throughout on the assump- 
tions that the rate of wages must remain un- 
altered at a time of merely temporary shrink- 
age of demand, and that concerted action on 
the part of the trade or a branch of it is 
possible. 

In view of the Brooklands Agreement and 
the insistence of the organized cotton opera- 
tives upon a comparatively steady standard 
rate the first assumption would seem to be 
legitimate. I say nothing one way or the 
other as to the appropriateness of the rela- 
tively rigid wage-rate implied. Further, | 
shall suppose provisionally that we have no 

‘reign rivals; but I shall allow finally for 
‘ir existence. And in the first instance I 
1 not allow for the reactions on demand 
of the raising of prices against the buyers (if 
the industry in question sells to producers), 
nor for the effect on the supply of material 
of artificially contracting the demand for it. 

It will be most conducive to clear think- 
ing to take the problem piecemeal, beginning 
with the simplest imaginable case—which is 
not like that presented by the cotton indus- 
try,—and to introduce later those complexi- 
ties which will render our treatment more 
closely relevant to the conditions in the cot- 
ton industry. First, then, I classify. 

There are two sharply defined general 
cases to consider: 1, Where sales in the 
present do not spoil a future market—for 
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instance, when the goods are perishable; 2, 
where future needs for the goods in question 
may be satisfied by present purchases. Case 
2 subdivides into two according as goods can 
or cannot be stocked without loss of value. 

We shall begin with the exclusive consid- 
eration of case I. In this case there can be 
no producing for stock. Clearly the work- 
ing hours most economical to employers are 
those which maximize when it is a credit 
balance and minimize when it is a debit bal 
ance, the difference between total takings 
and the existing outgoings. The larger this 
difference the greater is the amount to set 
against dead charges which are regarded as 
constant. 

This result is a first approximation. It 
must be corrected by allowing, among other 
reactions, for the effect of reducing weekly 
wages in the industry upon the demand for 
the product of the industry. This effect is 
depressing both directly and indirectly. The 
demand of the operatives in question for the 
commodities produced by their own industry 
must collapse, and as their demand for the 
product of other industries collapses also de- 
pression will be communicated to or intensi- 
fied in other industries, and the result, by 
reaction, will be further shrinkage of the 
demand which their own industry exists to 
satisfy. 

The employer who is acting with a long- 
sighted regard for his own interests will 
therefore aim not merely at maximizing the 
differences between takings and outgoings 
which could be saved (i. e., wages in the 
main), but also at hours which depart as 
little as possible from normal hours in the 
industry. These two ideals cannot be accu- 
rately balanced against each other. Only a 
rough compromise is possible. The cautious 
employer will realize that the odds are 
against him if he reduces weekly hours con- 
siderably in order to raise slightly his re- 
ceipts against dead charges. 

There is another reason why some sacri- 
fice of these receipts should be risked rather 
than that the hours should be greatly re- 
duced. This reason is that any degree of 
short time means loss of wages to the opera- 
tives unrelieved by any countervailing gain 
in the special case supposed. We are as- 
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suming that the operatives, if free to choose, 
would not prefer ordinarily a somewhat 
shorter day and _ proportionately lower 
wages. In estimating the loss of the opera- 
tives the burdens which they bind on their 
backs through inability to reduce their 
weekly expenditure immediately to the level 
of the new weekly wages must be allowed 
for. These burdens remain for many a 
month or year after the return to full time. 

We may now concentrate our attention 
upon the conditions under which short time 
may be expected to increase appreciably the 
receipts against dead charges. Short time 
is never recommended except as a response 
to collapsed demand, and it would not be 
recommended unless there was some reason- 
able prospect of it administering a_ solid 
heave to prices. The effect of short time on 
prices does not alone settle the question 
whether in any given case reduced hours 
would be advantageous or not, as we have 
seen, but it must play a leading part. 

Now, the important fact to determine is 
the rate at which the prices of the product 
of the industry in question rise with different 
percentage contractions of output. This re- 
lation indicates what is known technically as 
the elasticity of demand. If prices rise rap- 
idly as output is checked demand is said to 





be highly inelastic; but if they rise very 
slowly it is said to be highly elastic. Is the 
demand for cotton goods very elastic or the 
reverse? If it is very elastic short time 
would not elevate prices much, and, other 
things being equal, the case for short time 
would be weaker than if it were inelastic. 





Let us now, in order to get the argument 
clear cut, try to express it in a diagram. 
Along O X measure quantity of output and 
along O Y price. Then the curve D indi- 
cates what prices will be at different outputs 
when demand is in a normal state. D* ex- 
presses the same when demand is inflated, 
and D* the same when demand is in a state 
of collapse. Let the normal output be O a. 
Then the price normally would be a e, and 
the total takings would be O m ea (i. €., price 
a e multiplied by output O a). Of the total 
takings let O p c a cover prime costs (i. e., 
material, wages, etc.), and p m e c supple- 
mentary costs (i. e., profits and dead 
charges). When demand is inflated, as 
shown in the figure, supplementary takings 
are increased by mlef. When demand col- 
lapses they drop, and may even become zero 
Or a negative quantity. If they become 
negative, it is unlikely that some short time 
(as much, at least, as to make them positive) 
would not be desirable. In the case repre- 
sented by the diagram supplementary tak- 
ings become p n dc when demand collapses. 
Whether they would rise with short time evi- 
dently depends upon the steepness of D*. If 
its inclination is slight, p m g k (which rep- 
resents these takings when output is reduced 
to O b by short time) may be less than 
pndec. 

I have heard it argued that short time is 
requisite to restore a normal or healthy state 
of demand. The contention is that a col- 
lapse of demand means an abnormal state, 
and that abnormality by habit may become 
normal if it is not corrected. So prices must 
be thrust up and held up by short time. It 
is argued that when this support is with- 
drawn after an interval the prices, having re- 
covered their old habit, will remain up. 
While there is something in the view that 
habit is to be reckoned with in demand, a 
fallacy lurks in this presentment of the situa- 
tion, for the short time docs not, and cannot, 
string up the relaxed demand. The demand 
represented by D? is still the one in opera- 
tion after the imposition of short time, but 
by the expedient of short time the reflection 
of the drooping demand in prices is inter- 
cepted. 

I shall now deal with the two classes of 
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case 2 defined above, and make the correc- 
tions required to fit my argument better to 
the conditions of the cotton industry. 

The general conclusions reached thus far 
are as follows: (1) That though short time 
raises prices it does not appreciably in ordi- 
nary circumstances string up a relaxed de- 
mand. (2) That the effect of short time upon 
prices may not benefit the employer much, if 
at all, when demand is highly elastic (i. e., 
when a large reduction of sales effects only 
a small movement in price). (3) That in 
the wise employer will 
bear in mind that short hours mean (a) im- 
mediate 


framing his policy 


and, (b) 
through their lower wages, the propagation 
of industrial 


loss to the operatives 
depression, which will react 
upon the industry running short time. Fur- 
ther, taking the which the 
satisfaction of a present demand does not 
affect future 
reached the conclusion (4) that, apart from 


simple case in 


demand deleteriously, we 
the consideration laid down in conclusion 3, 
the maximizing of the aggregate receipts 
should 


igainst supplementary 
ally be aimed at. 


The 


tioned 


costs 


gener- 
analysis of the simple case just men- 
should have prepared our minds for 
the more complicated considerations in- 
volved when the demands of different times 
are not independent. The striking new fea- 
ture in the situations to be investigated next 
is that present sales eat up future demands. 
By selling cheap today an employer may risk 
the chance of selling at a satisfactory price 
tomorrow. We are still assuming that there 
Take first the 
is practically impossible to 
forecast with any accuracy the peculiarities 
of future demand 


is no foreign competition. 
‘ase in which it 


In order to make this as strong a case as 
possible we shall imagine that much of the 
value of the commodities produced depends 
upon their hitting. to a nicety the idiosyn- 
crasies of the demand of the moment. When 
much of the value of a commodity is so pre- 
carious its production would take place only 
on order, approximately speaking, since 
stocks could seldom be disposed of except at 
a heavy discount. In the limiting or extreme 
case stock would never be produced. We 
shall investigate this limit. 
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The sole new circumstance is the absorp- 
tion of future demand by present sales. The 
employer will have to set his estimate of this 
loss against the desiderata (from his point of 
view) already defined—namely, (a) little or 
no reduction in hours rather than much re- 
duction, and (b) the maximizing of receipts 
against dead charges. Clearly then, other 
things being equal, the case for short time is 
stronger in this instance than in the simple 
situation first examined. It is fortified also 
by the fact that the operative likewise is now 
driven into a desire for short time by the 
fear of a subsidence of demand for a lengthy 
period and a consequent drop in the rate of 
wages. 

However, this very important point must 
be taken into account, that in the degree in 
which a commodity cannot be manufactured 
speculatively without risk of heavy loss is the 
influence of present sales on future demand 
usually weakened. Thus, let the article be 
one which fashion must shape entirely if it is 
to sell—say, to take an extreme case, ladies’ 
hats. Ladies’ hats, it is true, made 
But it 
is equally true that the sale of an extra 100,- 
000 ladies’ hats in the autumn of 1907 in a 
country where fashion is so strong would not 
gravely affect the demand for bonnets in the 
autumn of 1908. This consideration must 
appreciably weaken our conclusion as to the 
value of short time in the circumstance pos- 
tulated. ' 

Now take it that the commodity can be 
stocked, like pig-iron, without deteriorating, 


cannot be 
today for sale twelve months hence. 


Evi- 
dently the sole ground for lowering prices 
when demand temporarily sinks is the bur- 
den of the interest locked up in stocks with- 
held from sale. Equally this interest charge 
is the sole ground for running short time 
Leaving this interest out of account we real 
ize that the obviously paying policy is to 
produce steadily but restrict sales so as to 
retain the normal level of prices. 


and still ignore foreign competition. 


It is even 


to the advantage of the individual producer 
to act in this way, apart from agreement with 
his rival manufacturers, if there is no fear of 
connections with customers passing perma- 
nently into other hands, so that it may pay 
to angle for them at a temporary loss. 
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Moreover manufacturers, when dwelling 
on the cost of stocking, will not dismiss 
lightly the deterrent thought that inflated 


demand is not an incident, that 
working overtime (which is impossible in the 
cotton industry , or working at pressure to 
take advantage of it, is a costly proceeding, 
and that stock at such a time is a gold mine. 

Thus that the 
time is only strong, outside very exceptional 


circumstances, when present sales largely af- 


unknown 


far we see case for short 


fect future demand and stocking cannot be 
risked to anv considerable extent. 
would that there 
short time in the cotton 


Gener- 


ally speaking it seem is 


more to be said for 
industry in manufacturing than in spinning, 
when both are faced with identical degrees of 
contraction of demand. 

Now take cognizance of foreign rivals. Of 
they, too, agree to run short time 
this cz be Suppose, 
however, that they do not. Then if we adopt 
short time, we undergo all the expense of 
making the market favorable to the 
cotton industry and they share in the gain. 
Their action, too, makes it more difficult for 
us to produce a given effect on prices by 
running short time, and our foreign rivals 
enioy the additional advantage of being left 
to entice our customers away 
This point we must also bear in 


course if 


ise need not noticed. 


more 


free hand 
from us. 
mind as regards certain foreign markets, 
that they grow on what they feed on. The 
more cottons they take the more they will 
require in the future. They are being edu- 
cated to consume cottons. Hence 
cheap sales are not all loss, but may be cal- 
culated to return their cost, like the gratui- 
tous sample packets of cocoa, stove polish, 


some 


concentrated foods, and what not, which are 
left at our doors. 

last article to the under 
mining effect upon the already depressed de 
mand which low wages might be expected to 
in addition to 
this reaction there are others which f 


[ referred in my 


bring about ultimately, and 
tar 


Suppose the industry sub- 


are 
from negligible. 
serves another, as cotton spinning subserves 
Then it might be easily de- 
monstrable that short time would be bene- 
ficial, in view of the existing state of de 
mand; but it might be disastrous, neverthe- 


manufacturing. 
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less, were the state of made 
industry 

higher prices into running 
And the customer industry 


might be stung into this action even against 


demand 
customer 


even 
worse the 
tempted by the 


short time also. 


DY being 


its own interests in a spirit of retaliation. 

Then on top of this disaster—assuming it 
to be a disaster- the unfortunate 
long-period effect demand of thou- 
sands of other operatives suffering a reduc- 
tion of wages. 


comes 
upon 


(nd, turning our eyes in the 
other direction to the providers of the raw 
material for the industry which takes the 
initiative in adopting short time, we perceive 
possible hurtful. The 
market of these providers being artificially 
unsteadied, ! 


reactions no _ less 
they will be cautious about fu- 
ture supplies, with the result that in the next 
period of good trade a serious check may be 
administered by a shortage of raw material. 

I have not demonstrated that short time 
never pays, but I think I have shown that 
there beneath the surface 
which render it a more dangerous expedient 
than at first 


are influences 


appears. Whether in any given 
circumstances it is a wise policy must be left 
to those who thread 
analysis knowledge, 


can these of 


with a 


mazes 
derived from 
facts, of the importance of each class of con- 
siderations 


The foregoing article by Prof. Chapman 
called forth the following letter from William 
J. Orr, a cotton manufacturer, whom many 
of our readers know: 

Sir—In considering this question would 
that the most important factor governing any de 
cision is the fiscal policy of the country. It is 
evident that with our existing policy of free ex- 
ports and imports the cheaper our cost of produc 


seen 


cision 


tion and the lower our selling price to the con- 
sumer the more likely we are to control the mark 
ets of the world and keep manufactured goods 
from our list of imports. It equally evident 
that organized short time has precisely the oppo- 


site effect, as well as aggravating 
reducing the spending powér 
this does not sum up all the evils 


the position bv 
operatives. But 
Suppose, now 


that the cotton trade has entered on a period of 
depression, that the trade were to adopt short 
time until prices rose to a level which would en- 
able the trade to pay the usual to per cent. divi- 
dends, which could doubtless be done for a time 
what would be the effect? Would it not simply 
create an rtificial position stimulating mil! 
building in this and other countries and attract 
ing manufactured goods to this country? 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
oO S} ial ¢ res} lent 
\Imost a ports as to the s rade 

-e dismal Money and orders alike 

slow in coming in. Much machinery is 


pretext is taken for a gen- 


eral stoppage of the mill. Cotton spinners in 
Yorkshir working principally for worsted 
ind woolen loor re running 4o hours a 
veel Lancashire spinners have at least as 


much reason for doing the same. They, 
er, are ready to put themselves to loss 
» discourage mill-building projects 
and to humble the speculators who have 
added so many to the number of spindles. 


The strong are intent on freezing out the 


Worsted spinners are at a loss to get de- 
livery instructions out of old contracts and 
‘an make no considerable new ones even at 
half the prices of last year. Too much money 
s occupied in liquidating losses to leave 


1 


large free capital for such speculative wool 


buying as the occasion might seem to war 
rant. In all directions cloth buyers think to 
gain by waiting. For that and other reasons 
jemand is restricted everywhere. Yet the 





ime may not be far off when capitalists will 

step in to bry raw woolen materials for the 

rise which is expected as definitely as dawn 
7 + e * ' 

Change of conditions has not thus fai 
stimulated the invention of great novelties in 
worsted with which to tempt trade. There is 
no lively samp'ing and experimenting on new 
lines, perhaps because of the large lots oi 
fancy stuff for which delivery has yet to be 
taken. At all previous times when crossbred 
has fallen heavily a strong stimulus has been 
[wills and 
serges in dress and men’s weights come into 


given to black and blue plains. 


vogue and stay there until carded and cotton 
goods become markedly cheaper under the 
influence of the rebound in worsted prices 
The reappearance of orders for hard twills 1 
looked for again. 

The run on greens in men’s clothing fo: 
the summer is clearly marked. Green ties 
green socks, even green boots and hats go 


with green suitings and overcoats. It is a 
matter of experience that green makes ex 
‘eedingly bad stock when once the passio1 
for it is exhausted. In a less degree that is 
true of the other popular color, which is 
brown. Apart from plains no fashion has th 
same stability as that for greys and our 
wholesale buyers allow that consideration t 
influence them a great deal. In consequenc« 
grev has its place in selections for all sea 
sons, including the following one. 


* * * 


The hand painting of fabrics might pos 


sibly be organized on a commercial scale. At 
present it is done in a small way by individ 
uals and by the ladies of the Dress Design 
ers’ Society of 52 Brompton Road, London 
Thev have a novelty in a series of washable 
paints applicable to linens and especially 
suited for filling the outlines of embroidered 
patterns. In a retail way some 40 cents is 


paid for enough paint to give a double coat 


to two or three thousand square inches of 


material 
+ *e & 


\ forthcoming finish for linens to render 
them stiff and harsh and repellant of water 
and dust is understood to rely on chemical 
means and not on loading. The character of 
the fiber is altered, presumably by loosening 


a 
7 


RP i 
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and throwing down some of its cellulose. 
Dyed linens in this style will probably make 
a popular fabric for ladies’ caps for automo- 
biling. Jacquard linens are to form a con- 
siderable feature in the Irish exhibits at the 
Franco- British Exhibition held in London 
this summer. 
* * * 

Claims are a serious trouble to the worsted 
trade at present, as usually they are in col- 
markets. Fault is found on the 
slenderest pretext and the debit notes lead to 
searching inquiry in the mills. 
out 
igainst his overlookers. 


lapsed 


The occasion 

old grievances 
But probably the 
spinner himself is to blame if his men are as 


brings the spinner’s 


lazy as he says they are and as ready to take 
their chance of spoiling material rather than 
themselves. 


exert Where men stay long in 


ne place trouble of this sort grows uncon 


sciously and gives new managers serious 


vork to do In one or two large mills bet 
ter varn is forthcoming as the consequence 
[ judicious removals of custom-warped men. 


* * * 


\lthough Yorkshire spinners as a rule do 
not sell direct to customers on the Continent 
some of them visit the Continental consum 
ers of their yarn 
1- 


The process is to be re 


ymmended, for lately one found a different 


varn passed off as his own in Germany. At 

other found that the manufacturer who was 
supposed to have made the claim knew noth- 
ing of the $100 damages paid to the mer 
chant on the faith of a letter in a languag: 
the spinner did not understand. These inci 
lents the producer to keep in 
touch with the consumer, albeit their busi- 


encourage 


ness relations are through a commission 


house. Acquaintance is in the interests of 
both parties. 
* * * 

An important contribution to the contro 
versy over wool bags is made by a Bradford 
manufacturer whose belief is that the packs 
ought to be black or blue-dyed so that jute 
fiber from them shall be distinguished clearls 
from wool. He dyed tares which had come 
from Australia, one black and one blue. An 
undyed tare was held in reserve and fiber 


from each was deliberately distributed over 


three lots of wool which were combed, spun 


ENGLISH NOTES 
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and woven into dress serge separately and 
not to 


process. The 


under particular injunctions remove 


any foreign fiber during the 


uncolored jute was invisible in 


yp, yarn 
cloth until after piece dyeing, when it b 
trayed itself everywhere. The colored jut: 
was clearly distinguishable the m 
terials were undyed and invisible after th 


cloth containing it had been dved black. 


whi n 


Most wool is for black or blue dyeing, but 
it was necessary to see the effect of dark jute 
matter in goods stoved or delicately color: 


1 


Fears that the dark color would bleed and 


spoil its eroundless 


The foreign hairs were seen with ease and 


surroundings proved 
easily removed and the possibility of remo\ 
ing such either before or after dyeing was 
clearly proved. We are not told how black 


or blue bales are to be marked so that nam« 


number and station can be read on discharge 
from ships’ hold, but dyeing of the ground 
cloth would not make some marks mori 
illegible than they now are on arrival from 


the Colonies. In case of need irks might 


be stitched. 
nm * * 
Brad- 
From this out! 
Young 
at public 
rated bi 


A sum of $100,000 is ready to give 


ford a new textile school. 
derive direct benefit. 


men trained for the greater part 


America may 


expense find their services cheaply 


local employers. In particular, the combers’ 
combines are blamed for offering 


less than they can live 


oraduates 


upon. Finding 


competition for his services the student not 


infrequently takes his training away and 
sometimes, to the United States. 


The hope is expressed that the $40,000 


worth of plant that is to be bought may be 
employed in part to wash, comb and spin 
of material that public-spirited 
will send to be 
Bradford looks 
not overpay its 
teaching staff. The principal of < 
which the textile arts, engineering and minor 


small lots 


manufacturers treated on 
long at its 
technical 


ollege in 


commission. 


money and does 


trades are taught receive a salary of $2,50 

the head of the textile school gets $2,125. 
The fee 
the State makes 
which 


for day students is $67 a year a1 
a contribution towards the 
otherwise fall 


‘ | 
expenses, ipon Thi 


municipality. 
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Negotiations with foreign patentees are 
| being carried on by landowners and 
al authorities near London and on both 
scaboards. Companies having a capital ex- 
ling $100,000,000 have arranged for fac- 
tory sites and there is some alarm in Ger- 
many over the prospective effects of the 
british Patent Act. A lenient interpretation 
of the clause concerning compulsory work 
g is asked for. A treaty is advocated, sim- 
lar to one existing between Germany, Italy 
and Switzerland, which would do away with 
penalty of withdrawal of protection pro- 


viding the patent were worked in a treaty 


country. But it is the compulsion which has 

ade the Act popular in England and any 
+" + nt -]- - > ] 

mpering with that clause will bring down 

storm (he Government is irrevocably 


mmutted to the clause for the present and 


the Opposition party would be still less likely 
Working 


large European coun- 


if inventions 


upport a change. 
pulsory in 
ies but Russia, in all South American coun- 
s but Ecuador, in Japan and in Australia. 
* ee . 

Outside most English mills in which wool- 
shing is done, such tanks may be seen as 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
Seeds from the machines run into the tanks 
n the higher level or into a trough con 
necting with them. Common sulphuric acid 
is used t crack” the grease which floats as 
grey scum. Discharge is made to the 
er level by an L pipe, adjustable to the 
height of the liquid in the tank. The water 
es through a bed of clinker below leaving 

lid grease, mixed with sand and fiber, on 
bottom of the lower tanks. This is 
shoveled into burlap wrappers and conveyed 
a press. The pressure applied is hydrauli 
manual pressure exerted by a wheel and 
steam-chest sides of the press give the 
heat necessary to make the fatty constituents 
he solid matter low. These trickle from 
press in the form of a brown grease, 
solid when cold, which fetches now some $40 


\t $60 a ton or thereabouts the operation 
pays for itself and leaves a profit. The dry, 
dark residue left after the oil is expressed 
fetches a price as manure. The watery efflu- 
ent from the lower tanks passes away, pref- 





erably over other filter beds, to a sewer or 
stream and where proper care is taken this 
effluent is clear and pure enough to satisfy 
our Rivers’ Boards. In working a small 
plant, such as that shown, one man is em- 








TANKS FOR RECLAIMING WOOL GREASE. 


ployed. It is observable that in this scheme 
the water flows by gravitation throughout. 
The division of upper and lower tanks into 
these is purely for convenience in working 
and cleansing. 

a * & 

If certain representations by operatives at- 
tain their object exhaust-fans will become 
compulsory in rooms in which cotton carding 
is done. The question arises of the efficiency 
of any form of apparatus for carrying off 
dust before it reaches the operative and 
probabiy there will be a good opening for 
inventions. In default of compulsion to use 
fans the operatives propose to agitate to 
make diseases provoked by dust subjects for 
compensation to the victim. In the waste- 
silk mills when flat dressing frames are in 
use there is another dust problem which may 


he made urgent. 
* * * 


A system of mill heating from the exhaust 
pipe of gas engines is to be attempted in the 


panies. © 
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Ena Mill at Atherton. The 100,000 
spindles are to be turned by a 1,400 h. p. en- 
gine of two-cycle, double-acting 
which every stroke is positive. The builder’s 
guarantee is to run with 1 pound of coal per 
i. h. p. per hour and thus to save from $4,000 
to $5,000 yearly on that head alone. The 
engines appear to have done well in another 
cotton and a flour mill. A chimney is dis- 
pensed with and also the smoke which dis- 
figures our mill towns. 


new 


tvpe in 


ee GD 
THE GOLDSBROUGH, MORT PROCESS OF 
PACKING WOOL. 


During the past year the Bradford worsted 
trade has agitating the 
question of improving the method of pack- 
ing wool so as to prevent the twine and rav 
elings from the burlap from getting into the 


been vigorously 





re, 





FIG. I. 


wool itself. A conference of wool growers, 
dealers, spinners and weavers was held a 
short time ago at Bradford and the growers 
were taken through the mills, where they 


PACKING WOOL 


had an opportunity to see the damage to the 
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goods that resulted 


woc y]. 


from bad packing of the 
In order to meet the objections to 
present methods of packing Goldsbrough, 
Mort & Co., dealers at Melbourne, 
Australia, have developed a new method of 
packing, which they describe as follows: 
During the Bradford conference it was 
estimated that the cost of labor, as well as 
damage to goods in the made-up article on 
this account, amounted to about £250,000 
per annum, and it was urged that measures 
should be taken to obviate the trouble. It 
was shown that the difficulties arose first of 


wool 








FIG. 2. 


all at the seat of production, where grower 
used faulty packs in baling the wool. Again, 
in the warehouse, where the wool was 
opened in the show rooms for inspection, 
and afterwards in repacking, and finally in 
again heing opened at the factory, there was 
an endless chain of opportunities for twine 
and jute to mix with the wool. 

Since the Bradford conference Golds- 
brough, Mort & Co., Limited, the well- 
known Australian wool brokers, have very 
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ely given their attention to the subject, 


they have evolved a new process of 
packing and heading the bales which will en- 


tirely prevent twine from entering the wool. 





FIG. 3. 


Moreover, there is a large saving in twine 
comparison with the old system. 


and labor in 
trations have been given in Golds- 





uigh, Mort & Co.’s warehouse in 


Mel- 
and the new process has won the 


entire approval of the trade. 


4 


pourne, 


Its simplicity 
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and effectiveness will be observed from the 
accompanying illustrations, and its general 
adoption throughout the wool-growing cen- 
tres is estimated to have a far-reaching effect 
on the trade in Australia. Growers will wel 
come the saving of labor and twine which will 
result from the new process. > 

The accompanying illustrations will show 
exactly how the wool is packed by Golds- 
brough, Mort & Co.’s new process. Packs 


° fers Beak Or api “a 





FIG. 5. 


with prepared heads and loose tops must b 
used for the purpose. The pack and the 
loose head are placed in the wool press in 
the usual way, the packs being cut down fif- 
teen inches from top, and no further cutting 
is required. Our first illustration shows the 
front elevation of bale, placed in position, 
with loose cap on “monkey” in wool press, 
ready for packing. 

After the pressed, and _ the 
“monkey” is down, the front and back flaps 
are thrown temporarily over the bale. The 
head is then firmly secured to the bale by 
two steel skewers (as per illustration, No. 2 
(sets of steel skewers can be obtained from 


bale is 
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Goldsbrough, Mort & Co.), both front and 
back, at the same position as the stitching is 
done under the old system. While the bale 
is in this position it is not necessary to cut 
down the four corners of the bale, even if 
they project as much as six inches over the 
as it will be seen that, when the 
skewers are released, the corners fill up and 
form a stiff, even surface, making a much 
superior packing to the old bale. 

The “monkey” having been released, the 


“monkey,” 


PACKING WOOL 


nine 


quantity of 


ant 
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bales can be treated with the same 


twine which was under the old 
system used on one bale. Another import- 
that, by simply cutting the 


feature is 


stitching on two outside flaps, the bale is 
ready for inspection by the wool valuers and 
buyers. 

[t is essential that all bales be branded on 
the flat—that is to say, on the sides, and not 
the front, disclosed as the operator looks 
into the wool press. 





FIG. 6. 


front and back flaps are tacked together in 
two places across the top of the bale, about 
eight inches from each side. The side flaps 
are then brought the usual way and tacked 
and lock stitched, as per illustration No. 5, 
and the skewers may then be released from 
the bale. 

The chief feature of the system is that no 
twine or string can possibly enter the bale, 
the only stitching necessary being on the 


two outside flaps. 
There is also a great saving in twine, as 





\Woolpacks with loose tops and sides cut 
down 16 inches are required, no further cut- 
ting being necessary. The cost of these is 
only a trifle more than those with fast tops, 
the price this year being somewhere about 
2s 3d each. 

The skewers can be supplied at 7s 6d per 
set of four, the best toughened 
steel, and specially shaped. 


made of 


In using a Ferrier or other hand-press, a 
false bottom of at least 5 inches is required, 
and the monkey should be put down 3 inches 
below the bottom of the cut in the pack. 


















Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 


ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed. 
evidence of good faith 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Variation in Size of Yarn. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Please advise me what variation from correct 
weight ought reasonably to be allowed from day 
to day on undyed, ring spun hosiery yarn, say No 
10 Bradford (992). 

This question, although apparently simple, 
is in fact involved in many difficulties and it 
is impossible to give a general answer that 
will apply to all cases. The wide variations 
in the humidity of the atmosphere in differ- 
ent parts of the country causes unavoidable 
variations in the yarn. The variations for 
me mill might be kept in fairly uniform lim- 
its, but these could not be accepted for any 
other mill in a different district. Dorset. 


It would be a difficult matter to draw a 
hard and fast line as to the variation to be 
allowed on No. 10 ring spun yarn, from day 

» day, as there are so many minor details to 
be taken into consideration, circumstances 
being different in every mill. 

The man who has care of the spinning de- 
partment, to be successful in keeping his 
varn the correct numbers, should not follow 
any set rule in arriving at the proper weight 
to spin his yarn, but must use his own judg- 
ment, Lased on the condition of his spinning 
rooms. I have known cases where two 
rooms in a spinning mill have had frames 
spinning the same numbers, from exactly the 
same hank roving, on precisely the same 
nake of machine, yet the same gears would 
not produce exactly the same numbers of 
varn; the variation being caused by the dif- 
ference in the temperature and humidity of 
the respective rooms. This is undoubtedly 
the most important matter to be considered 
in arriving at the correct weight to keep the 
varn in the spinning rooms from day to day. 

The humidity will vary in sympathy with 
the outside atmosphere, and on damp days 
our friend will need to spin his yarn lighter 


to the extent of as much as 5 per cent., or it 
will run too coarse. 

Yarn will usually run heavier in the morn- 
ing, when the machinery and rooms are cool, 
than in the afternoon when everything has 
got warmed up. Consequently, it is requisite 
to make the yarn half a tooth heavier in the 
second portion of the day, in order to keep 
the day’s production as near the correct 
numbers as possible. 

To obviate this variation and prevent the 
necessity of making so many alterations in 
the gears, the writer adopted the system of 
having the spinning room floors sprinkled 
with water at intervals during the aiternoon, 
which increases the humidity of the rooms 
and tends to keep the yarn throughout the 
day as near the correct numbers as possible, 
and also to improve the working of the yarn 
to an appreciable extent. The better and 
more up to date plan is to install humidifiers 
(the initial cost being rather heavy) by which 
means you can increase or decrease the hu- 
midity of the rooms as may seem desirable. 

Humidifiers are certainly a great assist 
ance in attaining regularity in the yarn in the 
spinning room, though if they could by any 
means he fixed underneath the frames in- 
stead of over the top, which would allow the 
damp to ascend through the roving and yarn, 
instead of descending on to them, the result 
derived would be more satisfactory. 

It is also necessary for the spinning over- 
seer to know whether the product is to be 
dampened after leaving the spinning rooms, 
and, if so, to what extent, as he will have to 
spin his yarn lighter to compensate for the 
amount of moisture to be added. Even if 
the yarn is not to be conditioned, but is to be 
kept in a cool place for several days before 
being used, it will gain considerably in 
weight on coarse numbers, which gain will 
have to be allowed for in spinning the yarn, 
or the yarn will be too heavy. 
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Another point to be remembered is that 
soft spun varn will absorb moisture quicker 
and to a greater extent than hard spun yarn, 
so that it requires practical experience to 
enable the overseer to keep the yarn the cor- 
rect number, these thick yarns being greedy 

. absorbents of moisture. 

On very hot, dry days the yarn will require 
to be spun heavier than on humid days, or it 
will run too light, not only be the wrong 
weight, but will spin badly, be a source of 

7 loss to the employer through decrease in 
. production, deterioration in the quality of the 
yarn, also extra amount of waste, and cause 
trouble and _ dissatisfaction to the em- 
ployes by keeping them too much on the 
hustle piecing up the broken threads. It 
behooves the man in charge to carefully 
watch these matters. 

Testing the yarn from each spinning frame 
every morning and afternoon will show how 
it is running. It can then be made heavier 
or lighter as required. I should advise 
weighing the roving to see that it is kept on 
regular weight; because if it is coming irreg- 
room it nu- 


card cause 


in the 


ilar from the may 


merous changes spinning frames, 
which could and should be avoided. 
Provided the roving is manipulated right, 
the spinning overseer should not have any 
serious difficulty in keeping his production 
the correct weight. By closely watching the 
several details heretofore he 
will gain practical experience that brings 


Denbigh. 


enumerated, 


suecess 
ee 


Defects in Bleaching Knit Goods. 





Editor Textile W orld Record: 
We are knitting ros carded peeler, 1 and 1 rib, 
which we bleach and make into ladies’ underwea: 
We use a patent improved boiling kier equippe: 
é with vomit pipes. The kier is 5 feet in diameter, 
6 feet high, and of 1,000 pounds’ capacity. We 
are loading the kier with 24 rolls of cloth to a 
itch and the will average about 40 
pounds each. We load the kier evenly, tramping 
down well and wet each layer down with a hose 
as we proceed. The whole is covered with burlap 
ind weighted securely to keep it in position. Th« 
ier is filled with water to cover the goods and 
add 5 pounds of palm oil soap to each 100 
pounds of goods and 1 pound of caustic soda to 
ach 100 pounds of goods, dissolving this soap and 


cloth rolls 


caustic and putting it in the kier after the liquor 
has come to a boil 
the n close 


which takes about 30 minutes 


the kier and boil for 7 hours at 15 


We 
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pounds’ pressure. We then fill up the kier a 
couple of times with clear cold water and goods 
are taken out of the tub and thoroughly rinsed. 
We have trouble in getting a uniform bleach and 
are sure that the cloth in the kier is not getting 
uniform treatment. We attach an unbleached 
muslin ticket to every roll, giving roll number, 
width, weight and other data, marked with in 
delible ink. The swatches on upper layers that 
come out of the kier are very faint, showing pre- 


sumably the action of the caustic. The swatches 
on the beitom rolls are not so affected. One 
would naturally conclude that the solution was 


easy and that all we had to do was to add more 
caustic. This we have done, but find it makes the 
cloth very hard and harsh, which is a very serious 
objection. The fact that the rolls out of the same 
kier will not bleach alike in an equal length of 
time compels us to cut our sleeves out of body 
cloth to ensure a perfect match in color, which, 
as you know, nets us a vast amount of unneces- 
sary waste Garfield (978). 
The chief difficulty is caused by not treat- 
ing the goods with the proper compound in 
the boiling process. When the palm oil 
unites with the lime of the caustic, there is 
formed an insoluble oil, and in that way the 
goods are boiled in an insoluble solution. If 
“Garfield” will follow the following direc- 
tions I have no doubt but that he will have 
satisfactory results. Put the goods in a kier 
and have the water about 6 inches from the 
top. Bring to a boil, adding 1 per cent. 
caustic to each 100 pounds of goods and 
per cent. assistant bleach to each 100 pounds 


woods 


Dissolve thoroughly. Close the kier 


and boil for 5 hours at 15 pounds pressure. 
Begin washing as soon as outlet valve is 
open and continue washing for three-quar- 
ters or one hour. This process of washing 
prevent foreign substances, accumulated by 
boiling from causing spots on goods. 
Hancock. 
More uniform work is obtained in bleach 
ing by boiling out goods in an kettle 
or roll but there is no 


reason why even work cannot be obtained 


open 
dyeing machine, 
Some of the causes for 
uneven work are not having enough liquor 
in the kier, drawing the liquor before flood- 
ing the kier, and running cloth into kier dry. 


by boiling in a kier. 
J > 


It looks as if the goods in question were 
too high a pressure 
I have not used caustic soda for a number 


boiled too long and at 
of years as I find ammoniated alkali gives 
better results and leaves the goods softer 


and cleaner. Use 2 per cent. of alkali and 3 


374 


per cent. of soap. Run the goods through 
1achine in a continuous chain, to wet 
ut. If the goods are run into the kier dry, 
it would be well to close up the man hole, 
waste pipe and open outlet valve below; 
blow the steam through for about 20 min 


out the air, and 
the goods. Then fill up the kier, 


weight down the 


utes, as this forces wets 


evens out 
goods and boil for 2 1/2 
hours at 5 pounds pressure with 2 per cent 

alkali and 3 per cent. of See that 
1 water 


FOOUS ait pl Wei unt 
when they have been boiling for 2 I 


Si JAD. 
and 


~ 


2 hours, 


g 2 
shut off the steam, open the waste pipe, | 
he pressure run down, flood the kier b 


wing off the liquor, draw goods into ma 


line and rinse well Have a tank with a 
solution of lime at about 1 1/2° below the 
machines so. that whet the FO00 Is are 
bleached the lime can be run back into the 
tan] Wash out lime and scour, then ru 
lime back into tank and wash until tl vate 
s neutra é tanks sunl to the 
eround so that when the goods are bleached 

ime and sour can be run back into th 
inks and be ready to use again. 

I visited a c bleach an 1 St 
some years ago, where they bleached fron 
30 to 35 tons per day in 5-ton lots and the 
1ad lot rouble with uneven bleaching. 
n this case the bleacher had been letting 
the liquor get too low and then drawing the 
quor off before flooding the kier, which was 
ne cause of the difficulty. I have also found 
that the low pressure kiers will giv ré 
satisfactory work than is possible with high 
pressure kiers, and that a s ng 
from boiling to cold water will make the 
eoods feel harsh, will give them yu 
appearance, and will throw a scum to tl 


surface of the water, which when settled 


the goods causes spotted appearance. 

I have bleached knit goods by drawing the 
loth i 
string washer 
lime at 1 1/2° and plating 
Let stand for 6 to 8 hours, 


from th kier, running through a 


then through a 
down in a bin 
run through ma 
eh sour at 1 
ind let stand for 5 hours, then rinse acid out 
thoroughly. This method ve a \ 
uniform bleach, but is not suitable for all 


hine to wash out lime, throu 


will] 


kinds of goods. 
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At one mill I used a wooden vomit kier, 
but we had trouble with stains on the goods. 
(hen I used an open kier for goods made in 
the garment, and a roll cloth dyeing ma- 
chine, never taking the goods from the ma- 
chine. This results. 
goods were boiled for one hour. 

he trouble is 


gave exc ellent The 


often caused by uneven 

knitting, as two rolls of cloth, one coarser 

the other will not 
Devon. 


lhe process described by “Garfield” is all 


ne knit heavier than 

ich the same shade. 
eht as far as I can determine. 
s of ingredients are 


The quanti- 
sufficient to give the 
sired result. The goods might stand more 
that would cause the harsh feel 
he complains. 


+ } 
austic, Dut 


\ larger amount of 
help to neutralize the action of 
I would advise “Garfield” to be 
ful about adding caustic to the boiling 


soap would 


the caustic 


juor, otherwise he may get into even worse 
trouble and be to lift the goods 
fork. It is difficult to locate the 
sauses of “Garfield’s” present difficulty 
spot and observing all 


compelled 


it with a 


ithout being on the 


he conditions. Great care must be taken 
o prevent rolling of the goods, careless 
winding will make some of the rolls too 


tight, others too soft. The liquor will pene- 
te the soft rolls more easily, thus causing 
ariation between the rolls. The 
lifficulty may also arise from improper pack- 
ing of the kier. 
en and 


different 


The rolls must be packed 
level on their that the 
liquor will penetrate the center of the roll 
luring the The goods 
should be thoroughly saturated. It often 
lappens that the goods when first covered 
ill absorb enough liquor so as to lower the 


level and expose the rolls. 


ends so 


process of boiling. 


The kier should 
not be packed too tight, room should be left 
to allow for the swelling of the rolls and thus 
enable the liquor to penetrate the goods 
more easily. The liquor should not be 
hoiled too quickly or at too high a pressure. 

better to boil it two or three hours 
longer and at two or three pounds less pres- 
sure All these things will contribute to uni- 
form results. 

The fact, 

the ink, 


It is 


indicated by the appearance of 
that the goods are boiled more at 
the top than at the bottom of the roll is not 
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the result of the caustic being too weak, but 
is due to the boiling being done too quickly. 
The pressure in the kiers is downward; the 
liquor is forced up the vomit pipe and strikes 
the bonnet which spreads it over the kier. 
It is then sucked down through the goods 
ready for the discharge through the vomit 
pipe again. I am confident that if “Garfield” 
will follow the suggestions I have made he 
will obtain better results. Delco. 
sincditeniengneidiiaienianinnies 


Conditioning Ovens. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I have been much interested in the discussion of 
conditioning textile materials and would like to 
know where the testing ovens can be obtained 
ind at what price. Hampden (982). 

[he latest drying oven brought out in 
England was designed at the conditioning 
house of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce by J. H. Lester and is manufactured 
by Morton & Edwards, Staleybridge, Eng- 
land. Special attention has been given to 
securing a uniform temperature and ventila- 
tion during drying. 

This oven is made in two designs: (a) With 
Irying space about 26 inches by 26 inches 
This has a steam jacket and may be heated 
either with gas burner at the base or by 
separate steam supply. It requires a fan to 
draw off the moisture though this is not al 
ways necessary. The temperature of the 
oven cannot rise above a_ predetermined 
point, the steam jacket being provided with 
a dead weight safety valve. Steam or gas 
.consumption are kept down to the minimum 
by the use of a proper regenerative system. 
The sample is suspended in the drying space 
from suitable scales. (b) Similar oven to 
above but smaller and with more delicate 
scales. Cost about £25. (c) Small oven for 
testing cops. Cops must be broken up to 
allow of complete abstraction of moisture in 
any case in any oven. This is provided with 
steam coil instead of jacket. Drying space 
about 10 inches by 10 inches. Cost about 
£18. Requires no fan and has maximum 
temperature control. 

Among other English manufacturers and 
dealers in conditioning ovens are: Good- 
brand & Co., 19 Victoria St., Manchester, 
England: S. Barket, Goit Side, Thornton 





Rd., Bradford, England; John Nesbit, Mar- 
ket St., Manchester, England. On the con- 
tinent: Louis Schopper, Leipzig, Germany 
Harry Baer & Co., Zurich, Switzerland, ar: 
makers of moisture testing ovens. 

Every large buyer of textile materials 
should provide himself with apparatus for 
testing the condition of the material as re- 
ceived. It would be a mistake, however, for 
him to rely entirely on his own tests. They 
will serve a useful purpose in indicating 
whether the degree of moisture is far abov 
or below the proper standing, but in case of 
dispute between buyer and seller both par- 
ties will necessarily be compelled to refer the 
matter to an impartial third party who is 
provided with the necessary apparatus for 
testing the degree of moisture. The regular 
conditioning house, with the management 
independent of buyer or seller is a necessity 
for the general conditioning of textile ma- 
terials. The use of testing ovens by individ- 
uals, while of great value, cannot take the 
place of such independent testing establish 
ment. 

neuen ai 


‘‘Penny Wise and Pound Foolish.’’ 





Editor Textile World Record 


I wish you would draw the attention of manu 
facturers to the wretched habit of some of them 
who use rough lap boards for cloth. It frequenth 
makes from five to seven yards on the insids 


the pieces almost unmerchantable. By using 


little more care and properly papering the bo 
they would save the jobbers no end of 


, a 1 


ind themselves a lot of claims 


innoyance 


Cloth Examiner (984) 
We have frequently called the attention 
of manufacturers to the damage resulting 
from this very bad habit. There is no ex- 
cuse for it. If manufacturers don’t want to 
take the bother of papering the boards th 
should insist that they get properly finished 
cloth boards, or they can procure patent 
cloth boards made of paper and wood like 
those made by Chaffee Bros. Co., Oxford, 
Mass., which need no covers and which are 
very much lighter than wood boards and 
equally strong, or the specially designed 
paper cloth boards such as are sold by Ricl 
ardson Bros., 51 Franklin St., New Yor! 
who have given special attention to the tex 
tile trade and whose cloth board overcomes 
the objections of our correspondent 
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THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 
There is little, if any improvement in the 
knit underwear since our last 
There have been some lowering of 
prices during the past month, but we cannot 


demand for 
writing. 


learn of it being very effective in the matter 
of getting orders; but has rather worked to 


the contrary in that it has had the effect oi 
causing buyers to lose what confidence they 
had and to have made the situation some- 
what worse, It has also 


demonstrated conclusively that the cutting 


if that be possible. 


of prices does not sell merchandise when 
other conditions are all against it. Buyers 


particularly pleased to see reduc- 
tions made 


©; as i 


means that where conces- 


sions of 25c. per dozen from the early prices 
re given, he is obliged to take 25c. off 
from his price, so it does not increase his 
margin, but decreases his sales, and this 
sometimes takes the garment away from the 
so-called popular price range and is, there- 
fore, a positive detriment. Aside from that, 
every shilling reduction on today’s prices 


neans a shilling reduction on the value oi 
that he have carried over 
from last season. Of course, there are excep- 


and one of 


stock may 


them is the 
of things by which the discount 
a ¢ 


ns to this rule, 
new order 
n children’s goods has been made 20 per 
cent. off in a number of cases with the same 
starting price This 
ill probably result in little better margin 


and rise on each size. 


ing Obptan 


ed by the jobber than when the 


discount was 12 1/2 or 15 per cent. 

So far as we can learn, jobbers’ stocks are 
still very large. They all claim to have car- 
ied over a great many cases of men’s fleeces 


nd ladies’ six-pound ribbed goods which 
last fall, and on top of this 
stock, buyers went into the market last June 
hen things 


cre Ver SiIOW 


looked rosy red and bought 
heavily of spring goods, and conditions have 
been against a good business all of the pres- 
ent yea! 





The weather conditions during the first 
three weeks of May were decidedly against 
the movement of any great volume of spring 
goods and it was not until about the 25th 
that business became real active. A few 
weeks of warm weather now will do won- 
ders in the way of moving stocks on hand, 
especially for the jobber, as it is fairly well 
understood that retail stocks are light. 

Some little talk is being indulged in by 
manufacturers as to the advisability of mak- 
ing up goods for stock to take care of the 
demand that might come in the months of 
September and October, but it is to be 
hoped that there will not be many who will 
adopt such a policy. The putting up of any 
stock goods would, in our judgment, bring 
about a very serious condition. Most of the 
buyers would become imbued with the idea 
that they could get goods at any time, and 
it would become doubly hard to get advance 
business in the seasons to come. 

The prices on wool underwear have not 
been changed, although some manufacturers 
are agreeing to improve the percentages of 
some of the numbers on order. Most of 
this class of manufacturers have a fairly 
good proportion of their production sold 
and do not appear to be worrying to any 
extent in regard to their business. , 

Radcliffe Bros. of Shelton, Conn., have 
brought out a new number in two thread 
natural wool garment at $7.50 net, and had 
it been in the market early, would undoubt- 
edly have been well taken care of in regard 
to orders. 

The mills making summer goods exclu- 
sively have been scurrying around some for 
the past month, looking for business to keep 
their organization together and some low 
priced merchandise has been offered. In a 
great many cases this has only had the effect 
of making buyers feel sore, as they have 
plenty of goods on hand and now find they 
can duplicate their stocks at from 7 1/2 to 
10 per cent. less than they own the goods at. 


oa 
a 
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Men’s 5-pound balbriggans which were 
sold early at $2.20, may now be had as low 
as $1.90, and 4-pound goods as low as $1.65. 
This makes the 3 1/2-pound garment deliv- 
ered to some of the Western jobbers last 
September and October at $1.95 look like 
the proverbial “thirty cents.” 

Ladies’ shaped ribbed goods sold early at 
$2.00 and $2.10 are now freely offered at 
$1.85 to $1.90, and while there is not so 
much change in the price of ladies’ straight 
eoods, we find that those numbers that sold 
at $1.90 to $2.00 may now be had 


$1.75 to $1.90. 


as low as 


Combination suits for summer wear are 


and 


popularity for all 


increasing in ages 


i Ai ise 
ne 





and it is noticed that there is a strong 
spring 


SCXeCs, 


tendency for the goods made on 
needle machines at the expense of the tuck 
stitch It is reported that the Atlas 
Underwear Ce., one of the largest produc- 


the country, will have 


oo ids 
s ° 


ers of men’s suits in 
a complete line of spring needle goods for 
next vear 

We 
by Julius Kayser & Co. 
shown in both vests and combination suits. 
It is 


combined.” 


illustrate here a new made 


This idea is being 


garment 


“elegance and economy 


described as 
These garments have the Ital- 
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ian silk top te the waist line and the bal- 
ance of the garment is made of a mercerized 
ribbed fabric. They are shown in plain tops; 
also in a wide range of fancy embroidered 
patterns and we show one of the medallion 
patterns which has been one of the best sell- 
ing numbers. These vests get to the retail 
trade for $2.50 a garment. 


HOSIERY. 


Some little encouragement may be ob- 
tained from the hosiery end of the business 
from the fact that orders are coming in 
more freely than for some years past, al- 
though the revision of prices on some of the 
more important lines of fleeced goods have 
just taken place. 

The Ipswich people have made a reduc- 
tion of 2 1/2 to 5c. below prices made early 
in the season, and some other manufactur- 
ers have made cuts of 7 1/2 per cent. on 
some numbers. 

[It seems to be the impression among buy- 
ers that prices are now at a low ebb and 
that, owing to the fact that it is now so near 
to the actual demand of the 
goods, manufacturers can get orders at to- 
day’s prices, sufficient to take care of the 
bulk of their production. It is still a buyer’s 
market; nevertheless the tide is turning to a 
better condition of affairs and prices on 
more desirable lines are being held firmly. 

Tans have the call in plain and embroi- 
dered goods and anyone with tans in stock 
in any quality whatever, can find ready buy- 
Fancies, principally 


season for 


ers. embroidered 
goods, are showing some signs of improve- 
ment now that low shoes are becoming 


use. C 


more openhagen blue, which is de- 
scribed by one writer as “Alice Blue gone 
into consumption,” is in good demand and 
makes a very handsome contrast to the tan 
and ox-blood shoes now so popular. 
Manufacturers of lower priced lines are 
somewhat chagrine at the trend of affairs in 
the Chemnitz market. A great quantity of 
goods are being sent to this side and 
this is a source of competition that our do- 
mestic manufacturers have not been obliged 
to contend with in the 


25c. 


past two or three 
vears to any extent. 


Prices on the low end of seamless goods 











have dropped 5 to 10 per cent. from prices 
paid last June. A 1 lb. 8 oz. stocking sold 
at 70c. is now being quoted at 65c. 2 Ib. 
goods with double soles that sold last year 
at $1.00 are now being offered at goc. 1 Ib. 
10 oz. goods made of combed yarn are be- 
ing offered at $1.00. 176-needle half hose 
now being sold at 65c. against 72 1/2c. last 
season. 

Prices on wool hosiery remain unchanged, 
but a number of manufacturers are writing 
to their trade that their qualities are to be 
improved to make up for the difference in 
prices. As jobbers’ prices are fixed on this 
class of goods, it seems to be a good plan 
to improve the qualities and let the prices 
remain the same. 

en 


Wanted: Address of Russian Inventor, 


y . 7.) i. , 
tor Textile World Record: 


Can you give me the present address of Abram 


E. Tscherniak, a Russian, who invented a circular 
] 


loom? I am informed that he has recently visited 
the United States. Lexington (995). 

We shall be pleased to have any one who 
may know of Mr. Tscherniak’s present ad- 
dress send us the information that “Lexing- 
ton” desires 

sacsianmunsnnennilphimantioncnaiat 

The embroidery varns used at St. Gall, 
Switzerland, run from 40s to 240s, and are 
always ply yarn. Formerly the main num- 
ber was 120s 3-ply, but as 60s 2-ply is nearly 
the same size and cheaper, this is now the 
predominating number.—Special Agent W. 
A. Graham Clark. 


Special Agent W. A. Graham Clark 
states that the main advantages of Switzer- 
land in the manufacture of embroidery 
seemed to be, first, the inherited aptitude of 
the St. Gall people for designing and manu- 
facturing embroideries, which is fostered 
and aided by the concentration of the busi- 
ness in one place where everybody thinks 


and dreams about nothing but embroidery; 


second, facilities for obtaining, at reasonable 
prices, high,grade yarns and cloths; third, 
extra fine water for bleaching; fourth, 
r first cost of machinery and build- 
ings; fifth, cheap labor. The greatest ad- 
vantage is undoubtedly the cheap labor. 


heape 
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A KNITTING MILL WITH OR WITHOUT A 
SPINNING PLANT. 





C. O. TERWILLIGER, 
Supt. Underwear Dept., Lebanon Mill Co. 


The events of the past three or four 
months have done much to impress some in- 
teresting facts upon the minds of the knitter 
and spinner. 

The former has plenty of yarn to take in 
on the balance of unexpired contracts placed 
when the country was at its height of pros- 
perity. Now he has no orders he can fill at 
a profit. The latter is facing much the same 
problem, that is, cotton is practically the 
same price as before the panic, and knitter 
and weaver unwilling and unable to pay the 
spinner’s price. 

While the above conditions are not nor- 
mal, still they may be taken to represent an 
exaggerated condition that always confronts 
them. 

Suppose we take a more normal condition: 
The knitter must buy 1,000,000 pounds of 
yarn throughout the year. If he does not 
place the entire contract at one time, just be- 
fore or after he sells his output, he must de- 
termine when it will be to his advantage to 
do so, which of course is a matter of specu- 
lation. If he buys from hand to mouth, the 
outcome must also be the result of specula- 
tion. 

We do not wish to go on record as stating 
that the knitting mill owning its own spin- 
ning plant will eliminate all the speculative 
element from the cost of its yarn. On the 
other hand the knitting mill spinning its own 
yarn will certainly do away with one of two 
factors controlling the price of his yarn, viz., 
the price of cotton and the spinner’s manip- 
ulation of the market irrespective of the price 
of cotton. 

The knitter of underwear does a reason- 
able business. On light weight goods the 
year’s business is usually booked during the 
months of May and June. If all element of 
speculation is done away with, the supplies 
must be all contracted for as soon as pos- 
sible after the year’s business is taken. It 
now follows that the condition of the yarn 
market at the time determines the weight 
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and selling price of the underwear so far as 
the manufacturer is concerned. Strange to 
say, the underwear buyer takes the price of 
cotton as a basis, which we believe is quite 
correct. 

There may, at this time, be a vast differ- 
ence between the price of yarn based on the 
price of cotton and the selling price quoted 
by the spinner at this time. In other words, 
the knitting mill spinning its own yarn would 
be in a position to determine the cost of its 
year’s supply of yarn much more accurately 
than if it were dependent upon a 
mill. 


It was only last year that yarn prices were 


spinning 


much higher proportionately than the price 
of cotton. We heard it stated that 
spinning mills will at times furnish certain 
numbers of yarn at cost in order to keep the 
mill balanced. 
y that the 
sell at a price to average 


have 


If this is true, it is safe to 
money g numbers 
the mill’s profits. 
Of course this applies more particularly to 


say making must 


those mills making a wide range of nun 
bers, since many concerns attempt to spin 
a range of only six to ten numbers, say 18 to 
24. The difference in would be so 
slight that it could not afford to run 18s at 


these 


cost and take profit only on the 24s. 
Then, too, another marked difficulty would 


be overcome; that is, a so-called corner 


often occurs in a certain range of 


and quite frequently this affects the knitting 
counts. 


counts, 


The mills making staple underwear use 
certain fixed sizes of yarn for their year’s 
supply. For instance, take a medium sized 
balbriggan underwear concern making 1,000 
The mill would probably use 
4,000 pounds of 22s 


pounds of 20s. 


dozens a day. 
and 
The spinning plant would 


every day 500 
run day in and day out on these numbers in 
the proportion of one pound of 20s to eight 
pounds of 22s. No part of this spinning mill 
would be idle due to changes. 

Of next importance comes the question of 
the method of delivering the yarn to the 
knitting machines. 
general 
bobbins. 


At present there are two 
and knitting 

He may buy the yarn on cops or 
If he takes the former, the cost of 
winding is a little more than on the cones. 


methods: on cones, 


cones. 
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lf he gets cone yarn he must pay extra for it; 
much more than would be offset by the cost 
of winding. 

While opinions may differ, knitters gener- 
ally prefer mule spun yarn. However, it is 
that yarn made in 
this country comes from the spinning frame. 


a fact some of the best 
It is just here we make our point; that is, 
a good frame spun yarn could be made and 
wound on the knitting bobbin direct from 
the bobbin of the spinning frame. This must 
result in f cent to I 1/2 
cents a the number 
used by manufacturers of staple underwear 


a saving one-half 


pound, according to 
The question of the saving in freight is 
quite obvious and needs no further com- 
ment. A saving of from one-eighth to one- 
half cent a pound is made, depending upon 
the distance between the consun 
ducer. 


er and pro- 


da share of 
but as this 


Manageme nt, clerical force an 


the general mill expense is saved, 
ould differ 


have not estimated the 


W according to conditions, we 


actual savings. 


Probably the most important 
to be able to 


advantage is 


correct at once any defect in 
the yarn. Variations in twist cause the knit- 
ter loss as well as badly wound cones, cops, 
etc. To the spinner this statement may 


seem ridiculous, yet it is a fact only too well 


known by the knit goods manufacturer. 
Variation in the count of yarn causes serious 
loss. Underwear is usually sold as having a 
certain weight on a given size. It is to the 


advantage of the spinner to have the yarn 
weigh heavy, and for this reason the varia- 


tion is on the heavy side. This means extra 


material in the knit garments and conse- 
quent loss to the knitter. 
— 
The embroidery stitcher in St. Gall, 


Switzerland, will make, say, $8 to $12 a 


week, in New Jersey $18 to $30; the girl 
overseer in St. Gall will be paid from 38 to 
57 cents a day, in 


to $1.35; 


New Jersey from 85 cents 
the shuttle filler in St. Gall will be 
paid 38 cents a day, in New Jersey 75 cents. 
This is quite 
important on 


a difference and is especially 


fine embroideries, where the 


labor cost is really the controlling factor.— 
Special Agent W. A. Clark. 


Grahan 
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A TAKE-UP FOR CIRCULAR KNITTING 
MACHINES. 


The object of this device, recently pat- 
ented, is to provide a positive take-up for 
knitting machines, by which the mechanism 
will be moved intermittently for a fixed dis- 
tance. It is driven by a ratchet and pawl, 
while a tension device rests against the fabric 
as it passes to the tension roller. A guard, 
which normally holds the pawl inactive, is 
controlled by this tension device. When the 





FIG. I. 


slack of the goods reaches a certain point, 
the tension device has moved sufficient to 
release the guard and allow the pawl to act 
upon the ratchet and move the tension de- 
vice and the take-up roller an amount suff- 
cient to take up this slack. During this 
movement the tension device is moved by 
the fabric, in the opposite direction, an 
amount sufficient to again bring the guard 
into action and move the pawl out of action. 

Fig. 1 is an end view of the take-up device 
with roller indicated in broken lines. 
2 is a front view. 


Fig. 
Fig. 3 is a perspective view 
with take-up roller omitted. 

(a) is the take-up roller, revolving with the 
shaft (b). (c) is the fabric. (d) is the ten- 
sion arm, connected to the arm (e) loose on 
the shaft (b). (f) is a crank arm connected 
to arm (e) and having connected to its outer 
end, the weight (g). The effect of the 
weight (g) is to move the arm (d) toward the 
fabric. Connected to the arm (e) is the 
cuard or shield (h) which, with the fabric 
taut, is slightly above the teeth of the ratchet 
(i). When the fabric begins to slacken, the 
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arm (d) moves backward until, with a cer- 
tain amount of slack, it will have moved the 
shield or guard (h) backward so as to un- 
cover the guarded tooth. 

(i) is the operative pawl for the ratchet. 
This pawl is pivoted on the arm (k), which 
is reciprocated by a mechanism not shown. 

When the fabric is taut, the guard or 
shield (h) holds the pawl from action, but 
when the fabric reaches a given slackness, 
the shield is moved backward and the pawl 
becomes active, moving the ratchet and the 





FIG. 3. 


take-up roller, both revolving with shaft (b) 
an amount sufficient to take up this slack. 
By this arrangement the take-up roller is 
positively driven, but still its movement is 
dependent upon the feed or making of the 
fabric. The advantage of moving the take- 
up roller by a weight or spring is retained 
while the defects of non-positive driving are 
avoided. 

To avoid the effect of the pawl, in its idle 
reciprocation, striking the face of the tooth 
in advance of the tooth masked by the ten- 
sion device guard, an independent guard (1) 
is connected to the arm (m), to which is con- 
nected one end of the spring (n), the other 
end being connected to the frame of the ma- 
chine. This guard is normally held by a 
spring (n) in such position as to mask the 


tooth of ratchet (i) in advance of tooth 


masked by the tension device guard, and ex- 
tends toward this tooth so that the rear of 
this guard is in alignment with the tooth 
masked by the tension device guard, and is 
struck by the pawl when the tension device 
guard is released. Thus during the idle play 
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of the pawl both the tooth, guarded by the 
tension device guard, and the next tooth for- 
ward are guarded. When the tension device 
guard is released the pawl moves this inde- 
pendent guard forward against the action of 
spring (n), which in the backward movement 
of the pawl, returns the independent guard 
to its proper position. 

The distance between the ratchet teeth 
and the movement of the tension device to 
release the tension device guard are adjusted 
so that the pawl will be rendered active with 
the proper amount of slack of the goods, and 
the active movement of the pawl will cause 
the ratchet to move sufficiently only to take 
up that slack. (p) is the holding pawl to pre- 
vent the ratchet moving in the opposite di- 
rection. 

oe 


A NEEDLE PROTECTOR. 





This device has for its object to protect 
the needles of knitting machines against 
damage caused by knots, lumps or other de- 


FIG. I. 


fects in the yarn as it enters the machine. 
Fig. 1 is a plan of the dial cap of a circular 
machine equipped with the new protector; 
Fig. 2 is a side view of a portion of the knit- 
ting head; Fig. 3 is a side view of the pro- 
tector, showing its position in relation to 
the needles. 

The needle protector comprises a finger, 
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4, consisting of a straight rod or wire ex- 
tending vertically through an opening of a 
pin which extends through a pair of depend- 
ing arms arranged parallel with each other 
and located upon opposite sides of an arm 
which is attached to and extends upwardly 
at an inclination from the bar, which is in- 
serted horizontally in an opening in the dial 
cap or cam support. The arms are pivoted 
to the upper end link and hand vertically 
from their pivot connection. 

The pin carrying the detector finger is 
screw threaded and receives a nut, so that 
by turning this nut the pin may be drawn 
through the openings in the arm and draw 
the side of the finger firmly against the rear 
or inner face of the innermost arm to clamp 
the said finger or wire in place. This wire 
or finger, as shown in Fig. 3, hangs so that 
its lower end is in close proximity to the 
needles. If any lump or knot presses 
against the needles the detector finger 
will strike them in the revolution of the ma 





chine and the finger will be pressed aside 
from the vertical position so as to cause the 
operation of the stop motion connections 
which may be of any suitable character. 

For controlling the stop motion connec- 
tions a vertical extending post movable 
vertically in the cam ring and pressed up- 
wardly normally by a spring is employed, 
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he post carrying an arm extending laterally 
ind having a groove extending circumferen 
tially, in which an extension of the detector 


] 


clamping pin lies when the detector mechan- 


ism is in normal position ready to be oper- 


ated. This laterally extending arm is adjust- 
1 


ibly connected with the vertical post by a set 





screw. 
nnn 
FIG. 3 

Phe er ¢ the vertical post has an 
irm extending out through an opening in 
the cam cylinder or ring. This arm is 
adapted when in a certain position to oper- 
ite the stop motion connections. In the 


present arrangement the arm normally lies 
in a low plane, but when the detector finger 
is pressed aside by a lump or knot at the 


1 z c 1 . vy 
needle s the extension ) tne pin will move 


mo 
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FIG. I. 


laterally out of the groove and the arm and 


post will then be free to rise under the pres- 
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sure of the spring. When the post has 
raised the arm will then lie in the path of the 
finger of the stop motion connections so 
that in the revolution of the machine the 
stop motion and finger will be operated to 
stop the machine. 

The point of contact between the up- 
wardly pressed arm and the holding pin or 
extension is directly under the pivot point 
of the links. While a certain and sure re- 
taining device is thus provided against an 
upward movement of the arm and post, it is 
evident that upon a very slight movement of 
the pin to one side of the vertical plane of 
the pivot, the spring will raise the post and 
the arm will be brought into position to 
operate the stop motion. 

The groove insures a certain contact be- 
tween the retaining pin and the arm until 
such time as the detector finger is positively 
operated to move the pin laterally from the 
eroove. While the force necessary to do 
this is slight, an appreciable force is required 
and this is derived from the pressure of the 
finger against the knot or lump. 





A KNITTING MACHINE FOR RIBBED 
GOODS. 


A machine for knitting ribbed goods to be 
fleeced has recently been patented in this 
country and is described by the inventor as 
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FIG. 2. 


follows: The object of the machine is to 
render unnecessary the usual reciprocating 
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hooks or sinkers for the purpose of forming 
the projecting loops of fleecing yarn, an ob- 
ject which is attained by the use of fixed 
sinkers in co-operation with needles of the 
machine so actuated as to receive the fleec- 
ing yarn and draw loops over or around the 
sinkers. 

Big. I is a vertical section of the machine; 
Fig. 2, a front view; Fig. 3, an elevation of 


FIG. 





cylinder, 3, of the machine as shown in Fig. 
1. The partial projection of the needles is 
not sufficient to clear the stitches upon them, 
so that the needles, on their descent after 
having received the fleecing yarn, will simply 
draw loops of yarn which will be cast off 
upon the next operation of the needles nec- 
essary to form stitches of the knitting yarn 
in the production of the fabric. 
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FIG. 4. FIG. 5. 


the inner face of the cam cylinder; Figs. 4 
5, 6 and 7, views showing stages in the 
operation of the machine. 

The invention is applicable either to ma- 
chines having rotating needle cylinder and 
dial and fixed cam carrier, or to machines 
having fixed needle cylinder and dial and ro- 
tating cam carriers, the latter class of ma- 
chine having been selected for illustration, 1 
representing the fixed needle cylinder of the 
machine; 2, the fixed needle dial; 3, the ro- 
tating cam cylinder; and 4, the rotating dial 
cam plate; all of these parts being con- 
structed and operated in the ordinary man- 
ner, except that the cam cylinder, 3, has in 
addition to the ordinary cams, x and x’, Fig 
3, for operating the needles to receive and 
draw loops of the knitting yarn from the 
yarn guides, another set of cams, 7, Figs. I 
and 3, for partially projecting the needles so 
that they may receive fleecing yarn from a 
guide, 9, mounted upon the rotating cam 
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lhe length of the loops of fleecing yarn 
thus drawn by the knitting needles will be 
dependent upon the relation of the hooks of 
the retracted needles to the sinkers inter- 
posed between the needle grooves; in order 
to insure the desired extent of projection of 
the loop of fleecing yarn at each sinker wale 
of the fabric, at which it is desired to thus 
project the same, the needle cylinder, 1, is 
provided with sinker bits, 10, secured in 
place by being let into grooves in the cylin- 
der as shown in Figs. I and 2. The tops of 
these bits are beveled on the inner side as 
shown in Fig. 1 so as to throw the loop of 
fleecing yarn inwardly as it is drawn down 
over the bits by the descending needles. The 
sinker bits extend inwardly beyond the 
needle grooves to the extent desired for the 
length of loop to be formed. The sinker 
bits are by preference notched, as shown at 
11, in Fig. 1, for the purpose of engaging 
with the fleecing yarn and retaining the same 
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he post carrying an arm extending laterally 
ind having a groove extending circumferen 
tially, in which an extension of the detector 
clamping pin lies when the detector mechan- 
ism is in normal position ready to be oper- 
ated. This laterally extending arm is adjust 
ibly connected with the vertical post by a set 





screw. 
-———_————. 
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The lower end of the vertical post has an 


im extending out through an opening in 
the cam cylinder or ring. This arm is 
idapted when in a certain position to oper- 
ite the stop motion connections. In the 
present arrangement the arm normally lies 
in a low plane, but when the detector finger 
is pressed aside by a lump or knot at the 


needles the extension of the pin will move 


tte eee 





Fic. I. 


laterally out of the groove and the arm and 
post will then be free to rise under the pres- 


sure of the spring. When the post has 
raised the arm will then lie in the path of the 
finger of the stop motion connections so 
that in the revolution of the machine the 
stop motion and finger will be operated to 
stop the machine. 

The point of contact between the up- 
wardly pressed arm and the holding pin or 
extension is directly under the pivot point 
of the links. While a certain and sure re- 
taining device is thus provided against an 
upward movement of the arm and post, it is 
evident that upon a very slight movement of 
the pin to one side of the vertical plane of 
the pivot, the spring will raise the post and 
the arm will be brought into position to 
operate the stop motion. 

The groove insures a certain contact be- 
tween the retaining pin and the arm until 
such time as the detector finger is positively 
operated to move the pin laterally from the 
eroove. While the force necessary to do 
this is slight, an appreciable force is required 
and this is derived from the pressure of the 
finger against the knot or lump. 





A KNITTING MACHINE FOR RIBBED 
GOODS. 


A machine for knitting ribbed goods to be 
fleeced has recently been patented in this 
country and is described by the inventor as 





FIG. 2. 


follows: The object of the machine is to 
render unnecessary the usual reciprocating 
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hooks or sinkers for the purpose of forming 
the projecting loops of fleecing yarn, an ob- 
ject which is attained by the use of fixed 
sinkers in co-operation with needles of the 
machine so actuated as to receive the fleec- 
ing yarn and draw loops over or around the 
sinkers. 

Big. 1 is a vertical section of the machine; 
Fig. 2, a front view; Fig. 3, an elevation of 


Db 


cylinder, 3, of the machine as shown in Fig. 
1. The partial projection of the needles is 
not sufficient to clear the stitches upon them, 
so that the needles, on their descent after 
having received the fleecing yarn, will simply 
draw loops of yarn which will be cast off 
upon the next operation of the needles nec- 
essary to form stitches of the knitting yarn 
in the production of the fabric. 
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FIG. 4. FIG. 5. 


the inner face of the cam cylinder; Figs. 4 
5, 6 and 7, views showing stages in the 
operation of the machine. 

The invention is applicable either to ma- 
chines having rotating needle cylinder and 
dial and fixed cam carrier, or to machines 
having fixed needle cylinder and dial and ro- 
tating cam carriers, the latter class of ma- 
chine having been selected for illustration, 1 
representing the fixed needle cylinder of the 
machine; 2, the fixed needle dial; 3, the ro- 
tating cam cylinder; and 4, the rotating dial 
cam plate; all of these parts being con- 
structed and operated in the ordinary man- 
ner, except that the cam cylinder, 3, has in 
addition to the ordinary cams, x and x’, Fig 
3, for operating the needles to receive and 
draw loops of the knitting yarn from the 
yarn guides, another set of cams, 7, Figs. 1 
and 3, for partially projecting the needles so 
that they may receive fleecing yarn from a 
guide, 9, mounted upon the rotating cam 
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FIG. 6. FIG. 7. 


Che length of the loops of fleecing yarn 
thus drawn by the knitting needles will be 
dependent upon the relation of the hooks of 
the retracted needles to the sinkers inter- 
posed between the needle grooves; in order 
to insure the desired extent of projection of 
the loop of fleecing yarn at each sinker wale 
of the fabric, at which it is desired to thus 
project the same, the needle cylinder, 1, is 
provided with sinker bits, 10, secured in 
place by being let into grooves in the cylin- 
der as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The tops of 
these bits are beveled on the inner side as 
shown in Fig. I so as to throw the loop of 
fleecing yarn inwardly as it is drawn down 
over the bits by the descending needles. The 
sinker bits extend inwardly beyond the 
needle grooves to the extent desired for the 
length of loop to be formed. The sinker 
bits are by preference notched, as shown at 
11, in Fig. 1, for the purpose of engaging 
with the fleecing yarn and retaining the same 
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when the cylinder needles rise to receive 
fresh knitting yarn, thus maintaining the 
projecting loops on that side of the ribbed 
knitted web upon which it is desired that the 
loop shall be formed. 
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KNIT GOODS FINISHING MACHINE. 


Che use of the laundry mangle for finish- 
ing knit goods is not altogether new. A 
number of underwear mills have adopted this 
system with successful results. Under-gar- 
ments that are sent to a laundry are almost 
always finished on a similar machine and the 
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apron against the cylinder by means of the 
auxiliary rolls is sufficient to produce a fine 
finish without injury to goods of the most 
delicate fabric. Garments with buttons 
or buckles can be ironed, finished and dried 
on it in the most satisfactory manner with 
perfect safety to the goods and to the ma- 
chine, and without breaking the buttons. 

The following letter from the Dunham 
Hosiery Company, Naugatuck, Conn., large 
manufacturers of underwear, ribbed, fash- 
ioned and flat, wool, worsted, silk and 
merino, is evidence of the satisfaction which 
this machine has given: 





THE CRAW MANGLE FOR FINISHING AND IRONING KNIT GOODS. 


Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Co. at South 
Norwalk, Conn., has specially adapted the 
craw mangle for mill use and claims that it 
will effect a very large saving in the finish- 
ing department of underwear mills. The 
new adjustments recently added, including 
the soit wool covered auxiliary rolls, impart 
a fine finish to the goods. The new apron 
control automatically guides the apron to 
run perfectly true from the time it is put on 
until it is worn out, therefore requiring no 
care on the part of the operator or skilled 
labor. The apron passes over the three wool 
covered auxiliary rolls and encircles about 
two-thirds of the cylinder, giving a heated 
area about three times greater than other 
mangles of the same size, and consequently 
an enlarged capacity. The pressure of the 


“Naugatuck, Conn., May 19, 1908. 
“The Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Co., South 
Norwalk, Conn. 

“Geutlemen: We have used the Craw 
laundry machine for ironing our knit under- 
wear for the last two seasons with much sat- 
isfaction, and would most cheerfully recom- 
mend it for anyone who has this work to do. 
The machine is well built and readily oper- 
ated. 

“Very truly yours, 
“D. P. Mills, 
“Agent.” 

It is made in a variety of sizes for different 
requirements. Numerous references can be 
made to other mills who are using this type 
of machine on both heavy weight, medium 
and very light weight goods. 







































































A Knit Goods Trade-Mark Case. 


At a recent hearing on the motion for prelim- 
inary injunction brought by the Chalmers Knit- 
ting Company against the Columbia Mesh Knit- 
ting Company the judge stated that he did not 
think the we “Porous Underwear” printed in 
red Roman letters upon undergarments are a vio- 
lation of the technical trade mark ‘“Porosknit” 
written in script and printed in black, which is the 
trade-mark of the Chalmers Company. The judge 
lso bri out the point which is not always ap- 
preciated by applicants for trade-marks, that a de- 
scriptive word cannot be used for a trade-mark, 
stating: 

“It follows, therefore, that if the trade-mark 
Porosknit’ be regarded as a merely arbitrary or 
invented word which has ‘either no meaning at all 
or no meaning in relation to the goods which it 
lenotes’ (Cellular Clothing Co. vs. Maxton, supra. 
333), there is no infringement; while if it be con- 


-d 
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dered denoting the style, kind or quality of 
article manufactured, the registered trade-mark is 
valid. 
The motion for preliminary injunction is de- 
nied, but unless complainant feels that three 


questions argued at bar; viz: jurisdiction, validity 
nd infringement, are shown in this record as fully 

as he will be able to show them, I shall not dis- 

miss the bill. In other words, if the complainant 

elects to take a speedy review of this decision on 
e record as it stands, he may do so, but de- 
idant’s motion to dismiss the bill is denied.” 
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Standard vs. Hemphill Infringement Suit. 





The Standard Machine Co. of Philadelphia has 
brought suit against Rambo & Regar, Inc., of 
Norristown, Pa., claiming infringement of its pat- 
ents by the use of the Banner Automatic Knitting 
Machine, known as “Hemphill,s Latest,” which is 





built by the Hemphill Manufacturing Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. It is understood that this is a test 
case to settle the claims of infringement. The 
Hemphill Manufacturing Co. will defend the suit 


and has notified the trade that they will defend 


their customers in cases which may arise on ac 
ount of the use of the Banner Machine. The 
final sult is awaited by the trade at large with 
much interest. 


_ 


New Philadelphia Office. 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Co., Max Nye- 
-gger, whose main office is at 260 West Broad- 
way, New York, has opened an office in Philadel- 
phia at Room 435, Bourse Bldg. The Philadel- 
phia business of this concern has increased to such 
n extent that this step is necessary to fake care 
the Philadelphia trade. 
——$—_———_—_ 


Philadelphia. The 
Worsted Mills Co. operating a plant at 
Adam Sts., and also at Lenni Mills, Pa., is re- 
ported to be negotiating for a new mill. Men’s 
wear worsteds and piece dyes are manufactured on 
a total, in the two plants, of 290 looms. 
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Pennsylvania 


KNITTING DEPARTMENT 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


Alabama, Alexander City. A company is being 
formed by A. R. Robinson and associates to build 
a hosiery mill. No decision been made re- 
garding the building and machinery and they in- 
vite prices and other information relative to 
hosiery manufacturing. 


h- 
Has 


*Georgia, Brunswick. The Brunswick Knitting 
& Mig. Co. has been organized with capital stock 
of $20,000. A knitting plant will be started in this 
city. A building has already been secured and 
of the machinery contracts have been given 
out. J. E. Moody manager of the new mill. 


*Illinois, Decatur. The Hinman Knitting Co. 
has decided to build a mill 40 by 77 ft. and two 
stories high, with basement. No contracts have 
been awarded for either building material or ma- 
chinery equipment. The Hinman Co. was incor- 
porated in February with a capital stock of $20, 
ooo. Hosiery will be manufactured. 


some 


1 
will be 


illinois, Joliet. Wm. Buchanan & Company have 
started a factory for knitting slippers partly made 
by hand and partly produced on Grosser machines. 
They are buying high grade Saxony and worsted 
yarns. Susiness is reported excellent and they 
expect to enlarge their plant to a capacity of 500 


dozen a week. They make their own soles and 
linings for slippers. 
*Massachusetts, Great Barrington. The Reliable 


Knitting Co. is installing a rotary washer and 
dyeing machinery and will soon begin finishing 


their product. 


*Massachusetts, Ipswich. The Brown Stocking 
Co. is constantly receiving machinery and setting 
it up and increasing the capacity of production 
from week to week. It is reported that they have 
orders enough on hand to keep the plant going 
for six months. “The product is sold through the 
Contoocook Mills, selling agents, at 104 Chauncy 
St.. Boston 


| 
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Massachusetts, Worcester. N. C. Nielson, 2 Du 
Pont St., has put in 4 knitting machines which he 
is Operating on sweater coats, selling direct. 


New Jersey, Paterson. J. J. Scharer, 625 River 
St., has recently put in 4 flat knitting machines 
and 3 sewing machines for the manufacture of 
sweater coats, etc., which he is selling direct. The 
plant is run under the management of Peter Tis- 
sing. They buy woolen and worsted yarns. 


New York, Brooklyn. A new knit goods manu- 
facturing company has been chartered and will be 
known as the Eclipse Knitting Mills of Brooklyn. 
The capital stock is $10,000. Nathan Carton of 
Tarrytown. Marcus Kahn of Brooklyn and Israel 
Gordon of New York City are the incorporators. 

*New York, Fowlerville. The new Fowlerville 
Knitting Mill Co. has capital stock of $10,000 and 
will operate 9 to 12 knitting machines and 5 sew- 


ing machines on sweaters, toques, mittens and 
novelties. Construction work will start on the 
plant June 1 and it is expected that manufactur- 


ing will begin July n the meantime, contracts 
ll t July r. In tl t t 
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er) nd ippies wil be giver ut so 

t on ipletion of the building, all will be in 
readin r the production of goods John 
Torrey president, S. D. Ensign is treasurer 
Both steam and water power will be used. They 


ing information on air 
¢ tems and a 35 to 40 horse-power 
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New York, Jar town. F. R. Campbell, who 

t the head the project for the organization 
oO 1é w knitting mill, has removed from the 

licott Bldg. to rooms 43 and 45 Wellman Bldg. 
Mr. Campbell advises that no machinery has 
been purchas is yet, but they are interested in 
receiving information and prices A company 
will | tl I rganized 

*New York, Oswego. The Glove Textile Co. 
has starw plant of 4 knitting machines on mer- 
erized linings at 146 West First St. Plans are 
inde: nsideration for improving the plant and 
t rested in information on cone winders 
leasuring and folding machines, finishing ma- 
hiner th boards and a small size boiler. The 
Glove Textile ( has capital stock of $2,000. F. 
Cc; Get is president, O. S. Osterhout, treas- 
urer and A. S. Jessup, superintendent. F. C. Os- 
terhout uiver. Product is sold through Bellis 
& Klein, Gl rsville, N. Y. The plant is run by 
Yarns are bought. 

Ne York, Rochester. Jacob Ederly, formerly 
with M Lov Bro., has started up a 
sm plant I facture of sweater coats 
and fan knit g is. He buys woolen and wor- 
sted yar ind sells the manufactured product 
a “ft 

*North Carolina, Cotton. The knitting plant 

West & Bullard will be in operation about June 


15 Messrs. West and Bullard will operate and 
rsee the plant themselves. Equipment will be 


10 knitting machines, one ribber, 2 loopers and 
ne welter Manufacturing will start on both 
hose and half hose, using No. 16 yarn. Product 
will be sold in the grey at present. No arrange- 
ments have been made as yet with agents to 
handle their goods 


*Pennsylvania, Ariel. The Ariel Knitting Mill 


Co. will start manufacturing a line of men’s knit 
inderwear about June 1. It will be remembered 
that in April, J. W. Sandercock and associates 
vere reported as purchasing the underwear ma 


hinery of the United States Knitting Co., of Haw 
ley. This equipment has been installed in the new 
building erected for the purpose, together with 12 
ewing machines. The Ariel Knitting Mill Co. h: 

ipital stock of $15,000. L. W. Ross, of Scranton, 
Pa., is pres.. C. E. Chittenden, Scranton, treas., S. 
B. Murray, secy., and J. W. Sandercock, supt 
Steam power will be used. A selling agent to 
lle the goods has not been decided up 


Pennsylvania, Hawley The L. & P. Knitting 
Co. have recently been started up for the manu- 
facture of sweaters, etc. The owners of the plant 
were formerly in the employ of the United States 
Knitting Mills Co., from whom they purchased 
machines and installed them in the same building 
on the first floor. They sell direct 





Pennsylvania, Phijadelphia. The knitting plant 
recently started by Frank Boulter at 2731-5 North 
6th St., is run under the name of the Franklin 
Hosiery Co. The equipment of the plant will be 
45 knitters, 15 of which are now in operation on 
ladies’ fine gauge hosiery. They are buying 18 
to 60s cotton yarn on cones. The product is, sold 
direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A small plant h 
been started up at go E. Silver St., by McCaffre, 
& Totten, in which they are manufacturing 


seamless hosiery which they are selling direct 


*Pennsylvania, Pottsville. H. J. Miller of tl 
Superior Knitting Co. of Port Carbon is at tl 
head of a syndicate which has purchased a tract 
of land along the river front south of Pottsvili 
upon which a knitting factory will be erected. It 
is stated that a $100,000 company will be formed 
It has been previously reported that Mr. Miller 
would erect an underwear factory at Pottsvill 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Chas. S. Summers has 
fitted up quarters at 1142 Mulberry St., in whic! 
he has installed 10 knitting machines, recently put 
chased from the Boss Knitting Machine Works 
which he is operating on 144-needle half h 
selling the production direct 


Pennsylvania, York Haven. The New Cumber- 
land Knitting Mill, operated here as a branch of 
the New Cumberland Knitting Co., New Cumber- 
land, Pa., it is reported has been sold by Joseph 
Baughman, one of its proprietors, to the new Peun 
Hosiery Co., recently formed by Jacob Bruan, Ira 
and Milton Warner and James Rife of this city, 
who will put the plant in operation at once. The 
mill contains 50 knitters, 12 ribbers and 12 loo; 
ers, which were operated on men’s seamless half 
hose 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, Addison. The Glastonbury Knit- 
ting Co. is preparing plans for the new dye house 
and other enlargements which will be made during 
the summer. 


*Georgia, Atlanta. All arrangements have been 
made by the Atlanta Hosiery Mills for the rebuild- 
ing of its plant which was destroyed by fire some 
time ago. Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of two brick buildings, one to be equipped 
for knitting hosiery and the other for dyeing and 
finishing. Contract has been awarded for 110 
knitting machines. S. A. Magill is president and 
buyer. 


*Georgia, Savannah. The Savannah Cotton 
Mills has awarded contract for the machinery to 
be installed in the new 40 by 150 feet addition of 
which particulars have been given previously 


*Illinois, Milford. The Schwartz Knitting Co. 
have removed their plant here from Chicago and 
will shortly start operations. It is stated that the 
town gave them a bonus and guarantees financial 
backing. The Schwartz Knitting Co. was declared 
bankrupt last September and the plant sold to 
satisfy creditors. A reorganization has since taken 
place and part of the machinery was operated on 
324 W. Washington Blvd. 











faeet 


the Antietam Hosiery Mills is about ready to equip 
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*Indiana, Fort Wayne. The stockholders of the 


Wayne Knitting Mills have voted to increase the 
preferred stock to the extent of $175,000, and the 
common stock to the amount of $125,000. Al 
though the company has denied the report, it is 


gain stated by reliable parties that new building 


vill be erected in the eastern part of the city at a 


ost of from $25,000 to $30,000 
Maryland, Hagerstown. As previously reported, 


new dye pl The parties interested in th 





Hagerstown Silk Mills are also interested in the 


Antietam Hosiery Mills 


Massachusetts, Lowell. In addition to the erec 
vy mill, previously detailed, the Law 

is secured permit for the erection 

a 2-story building, 159 by 44 ft., which will be 


ed for making packing boxes and as an auxiliary 
wer plant. The estimated cost is $7,500. 


Massachusetts, Waltham. The American Knit 

ng Co. is now located in its new factory building 
cently completed [he American Knitting Co. 
1s incorporated in November with capital stock of 

$10,000. This step was taken to provide for the 
largement of the business in connection with th 
juipment of the new mil The new structure is 
tories high, 70 by 4o ft. Alfred Tomlin is pr« 
snt and general managet 


Massachusett Var The spring needle un 
year machi hat being built for the Oti 


Company by the Crane Mfg. Co. of Lakeport, N 


H. is simply to take the place of a number of old 
chines which will be broken up. No increase in 
total number machines is contemplated 


Michigan, Port Huron The addition to the 
nt of John L. Fead & Son has been completed 
1 the old plant and in the new 
n 1s bein perated day and night to take 


the ord n hand 


machinery 


New York, Albany A new cement flume is 

built for the Fuld & Hatch Knitting C 
The flume runs from the canal of the Cohoes con 
iny to the Fuld & Hatch plant. 


New York, Coho It is reported that c 
truction work will shortly be started on the 4 
tory, 96 by 40 t building to be erected for the 
Hope Knitting Ci The new building will be 
located east of t mill and will extend to Sara 


1 
. . 
ga ot he estimated cost is $20,000 
1 


New York, Frankfort. The capital stock of the 
Duofold Health Underwear Co. has been increased 
rom $100,000 to $175,000. It is expected that the 
apacity t] lant will be largely increased 
Men’s. women’s and children’s underwear is manu 
factured on an equipment which consists at pre 
ent of 150 knitting and 225 sewing machines They 
20s to 60s worsted yaruis 





1 
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Duy 5s to 100s itton and 


New York, Hudson. A new boiler is to be in 
talled in the plant of the Swansdown Knitting Co. 
he mill is shut down at present while the chang 
being made. 

New York, New York The Westside Knitting 
Mill, whose plant at 422 W. 14th St. was destroyed 
¥y fire in Februar equipping a new plant at 
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*New York, Waterville 


[The Oneida Hosiery 


Co. is preparing plans and specifications for an 
enlargement of their n 
this city which will take in the property recently 


lanufacturing operations in 


purchased by them. 

rth Carolina Carthage [he Bismark Ho 
iery Mills, organized in October, commenced 
turing on April 15. Seamless hosiery is 


kT 





on 20 knitting machines, 4 loopers and 5 rib 
ising 12s to 40s yarn [The Bismark Mills 
have capital stock of $5,000. J. C. Hewson is presi- 
dent, J. F. McArthur is treasurer and buyer. They 
will shortly install a rewinding machine, order fe 
wh 1 Lh r > heen iF “ad 
which fh not yet beer placed. 


Pennsylvania, Bernville. The Gruber Knitting 
| ved to this place and will 
be run hereafter under the title of D. F. Gruber. 
The address is R. F. D. No. 2. The Reading 
Looping Co., which was in the same building 
the Gruber Knitting Co., has suspended 
nsylvania, Philad cbor 
iery Mills are removing from their present 


iress at 2731 North 6th St., to new quarters in the 
‘ 








Scott Mill, 2011 East Ar 2 St., where they ha 
1 the two upper floors of the building. The 
th i ywned by Messrs. Maddock & 





g Bourse 





Building, manufacture seamless cotton half hose, 
their present equipment consisting of 50 knitters, 
10 ribbers, 12 embroidery machines and 7 loop- 
ers, will be greatly enlarged when they are finall; 


settled in their new qu 





[The Dundeis Ho 


ers of women’s seamles 








cotton hosiery on 40 knitters at 3719 Filbert St. 
have recently installed new knitter Che prod 
uct of tl plant 1s sold direct 

P S 1, Philadelphia ( k & Baker, 
Pastorius and Osceola Sts., Germantown, manu 
facturers women’s and misses’ seamless and 


cut itton and lisle hosiery on 140 knitters have 
recently rented space at 1122 Wakefield St., in 
which they have installed 50 additior : 
This plant is run as an annex to the main mill 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
being built to the plant « 
yon its completion, the fi 


\ new addition is 
sovle & Bro., and 

department will 
rters to the new 





be moved from its present 








sp [t expected that the worl ill be com 
pleted about July 1 The « pany inufactures 
women’s and children’s ribbed cotton hosiery on 
00 spring nd t eedle knitting machines, 
selling the product direct The address is 2555 
Fairhill St \t present, the finishing department 

at Palethorp & Oxford Sts. The firm buys 

, yivania, Philadelphia An application has 
Y ade for a charter for the Lehigh Hosiery 





Ce vith Oscar Schwind, Richard Schletter and 
Franz Ehrlich, Jr., as the incorporators. The plant 
f the company is located in the Lomax Mills 
Jasper and Orleans Sts., where they are manufa 
turing fine silk full fashioned hosiery on 3 ma 


shine elling the product direct. 























































New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents, but 


of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 
machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Commercial Cassettes. Commercial & In 
justrial Co., 85 Gainsboro St., Boston, Mass., 
are introducing the Carpenter commercial 
cassettes, which are used for displaying 
f commercial products An illus- 
trated description will be found in another 
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Apollo Oil. The Vera Chemical Co., Stone 
ham, Mass., are introducing a product called 
\pollo oil which has been used for a long 
time in Germany for oiling wool. It is said 
to possess important advantages over ordi- 


2 a e 7 al 
nary woo! OUSs 
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Thread Guide. [. E. Palmer, Middletown, 


I 
Conn., is introducing a thread guide for spin 
ning frames which is described in another 


Finishing Machine. Joseph Strang, Rams 
bottom, England \ cloth expander by 
which the goods are straightened in the fin- 
ishing process, bringing the filling at right 
angles with the warp. 

Attachment for Mules. Otto Dinker, Crim- 


mitschau, Germany. A method of driving 


the carriages self-acting mules It is 
‘laimed that much better control is obtained 
than has hitherto been possible. 


Warp Stop Motion. C. G. Boden & Son, 
Grossroehrsdorf, Saxony. A warp stop mo- 
tion operated by electricity. Especially 
adapted for narrow fabric looms. 

Loom Stop Motion. Heinrich Pickhardt, 
Bocholt, Germany. An improved stop mo- 
tion for looms which, it is claimed, combines 
a simplicity of construction with a reliability 
of operation in the case of the breaking of 
the filling 


Automatic Loom. Julius Hajek, Tiefen- 
bach, Bohemia. A loom attachment by 





which the 
changed. 


shuttles are 


Single Thread Strength Tester. Daniel 
Foxwell & Son, Manchester, England. An 
automatic machine for testing the strength 
of yarn by single threads. 


Reeding Machine. Daniel Foxwell & Son, 
Manchester, England. A machine intro- 
duced for the purpose of reeding warps tied 
in by the knot tying machine. 


Shedding Device for Looms. Teddy Isher- 
wood, Ramsbottom, England. A new device 
for operating loom harness during weaving. 
It is claimed that the action is positive and 
the strain on the warp threads considerably 
reduced and that the jerky motion incident 
to tappet shedding is avoided. 

Engraving Machine. Lockett, Crossland 
& Co., Strangeways, Manchester, England. 
An improved machine for engraving printing 
rolls for textile print works. 


Eyelet Machine. The Reece Button-Hole 
Machine Co., of Boston and Philadelphia, are 
introducing a new automatic machine for 
cutting and working eyelets for underwear 
and other garments. 


Loom Friction. Dr. Ing. Desiderius Schatz, 
Zittau, Saxony. An improved let-off motion 
for looms which it is stated has worked very 
satisfactorily in Saxon mills. 





Cloth Steaming Machine. Tomlinson, Ltd., 
Rochdale, England. An improved machine 
for steam finishing woolen goods. It has 
two perforated cylinders on one of which the 
cloth may be steamed while a steamed piece 
is being drawn from the other. It is 
equipped with a steam pipe, water and air 
pumps, enabling the treatment to be varied 
to suit the finish desired. 


automatically 
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THE HANDICAP OF HARD WATER. 


HOW SERIOUS IT IS, YET HOW EASILY OVER- 
COME. 

One of the primary requisites in a suc- 
cessful and economical textile mill is a boun- 
tiful supply of good water, as upon this de- 
pend largely the quality and cost of the fin- 
ished product. Water that contains calcium 
and magnesium salts, compounds of iron, or 
suspended matter. is unfit for use in the man- 


Only by suitable treat- 


> 
Wks el bo 


=e ad 


ufacturing processes. 
ment, to soften and purify it, can such a 
water be made useful. 

When soap 1s one of the scouring agents 
eniployed in wool scouring, the use of water 
which contains the metallic salts mentioned 
causes a sticky, insoluble formation of cal- 
cium and magnesium soaps, not only useless 
as detergents, but which attach themselves to 
the manner that 
they cannot be removed by simply washing 
As a result there is not only a 


wool in such a tenacious 
with water. 
heavy waste of soap in proportion to the 
amount of salts present, but also a likelihood 
of trouble in the subsequent dyeing opera- 
tions 

In the case of some dyestuffs, the lime 


soap acts as a resist, preventing the uniform 
thus producing light col- 
With other dyestuffs 
the lime soap acts as a mordant, the result 
With 


iron compounds the defects are much more 


fixture of the dye, 


ored spots or streaks. 
being darker colored irregularities. 


pronounced, as iron soap possesses a brown 


color, and iron mordant gives dark, dull 


shades with most coloring matters. 


WASTE OF SOAP. 


It should be borne in mind that the amount 

of soap destroyed is equivalent to the total 

« amount of metallic salt the 
water, and not merely the amount corre- 

The quantities 


contained in 


sponding to the carbonates. 
of soap, alkalies and acids used annually to 
° prepare hard water for textile operations 
reach vast proportions, entailing enormous 
costs which are positively needless wastes, 
since pure. soft, clear, uniform water is now- 
adays within the reach of nearly every mill— 
produced by artificial means, and at a yearly 
cost many thousands of dollars cheaper than 
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when soap is the softening agent employed. 
The use of hard water in washing off piece 
goods after scouring, mordanting or dyeing 
frequently results in defects known as “white 
lists” or 


“dark lists.” These imperfections 


develop through the capillary flow of 
the water into the selvages, as the 
latter dry most rapidly when the cloth 
is rolled up in a wet condition. As 
the water evaporates, its solids are de- 


posited, and this deposit, as stated, acts as 
a mordant or a While it is of the 
greatest importance that the wool fiber be 
not injured during the scouring process, yet 
it is absolutely essential that the scouring 
should be thorough, as any grease or dirt left 


resist. 


in the wool is likely to cause irregularity of 
shade in dyeing, and other defects in the fin- 
ished material. 


TROUBLES IN BLEACHING AND DYEING. 


Unless the scouring process has been thor- 
ough, and the wool is free from foreign sub- 
likely to be trouble in 
bleaching, as it is necessary that the bleach 
ing solution should reach every portion of 
every fiber, which is impossible if the fatty 
matter is not removed or if there has become 
attached to the wool any substance employed 
Such 
give rise to yellow oxidation products, 
destroy the purity of the white. Sul 

acid is frequently used when fitting 
for mordanting, in order to neutralize 
the action of the metallic salts. This, how 
the 
water initially soft, and is more expensive 


stances, there is 


as a scouring agent. substances are 
apt to 
which 
phuric 
water 
ever, is not so satisfactory as use of 
than treatment by a reliable water softener. 

The effect of the different water impurities 
during the dyeing operations varies greatly, 


he coloring matter employed. 


according to t 
With some dyes the character of the water 
used not much effect, while in 

it is quite impossible to produce 
Most 
of the basic coal tar colors are readily pre- 
cipitated by metallic salts. The hard 
the application of this class of dye 


does have 
other cases 


satisfactory results with a hard water. 


use of 
water in 
is, therefore, very wasteful, since the precipi- 
tated color is not only useless, but, ac 

to the 


“rubbing off.” 


lhering 


wool, causes the effect 


surface of the 
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EUREKA AUTOMATIC WATER SOFTENING AND PURIFYING SYSTEM AT MILLS OF BURSON KNITTING CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
CAPACITY, 10,000 GALLONS PER HOUR. 
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ADVANTAGES OF SOFT WATER. 


lt will be seen that a water containing any 
considerable quantity of impurities is entirely 
unfit for use in the dye house, as well as in 


the operations of fitting the wool to receive 


the dye. Very large amounts of coloring 
matter, soap, and other materials are wasted 


in a textile mill where hard water is the only 
availabie supply: and if to these wastes are 
added the and annoyance entailed by 
bad work, due to the same cause, it will be 
seen that a mill using hard water is very seri- 

handicapped thereby. The general 
level of the work is lowered to some extent, 
and falls short of the standard which would 
be attained if a more suitable water supply 
at hand. A manufacturer who has soft 
water for his processes holds an immense 
competitor using a hard 


cost 


ously 


were 


idvantage over a 


water, as he is able not only to produce a su- 
perior quality of product, but to do so at a 
lower cost 


[In a textile mill a soft water supply is not 


only essential for producing high grade 
ecods on the most economic basis, but is of 
vaiue in the power plant, to prevent the for- 
mation of scale in the boilers and appur- 


tenances, thereby greatly reducing the ex- 
penses for cleaning and repairs, eliminating 
the costs for boiler compounds and me- 
cleaners, and ‘cutting down the fuel 
consumption. The savings effected in these 
expenses will be just in proportion to the 
amount of scale which is kept out of the boil- 
ers, and which would otherwise accumulate. 

The cost of water treatment for perfect 
and purity is insignificant as com- 

the savings obtained. A fairly 
average cost for the reagents used is about 2 
cents per 1,000 gallons of water. 


chanical 


sotmness 


pared with 


METHODS OF WATER TREATMENT, 


Before installing a water softening plant, 
decisions must be made on various essential 
points. First there is the type of apparatus 
and method of treatment to be considered. 
The intermittent or “settling tank’ system, 
while having an advantage over the contin- 
uous system in the matter of first cost, is 
handicapped by the important fact that the 
large settling tanks occupy extensive ground 
areas, which in most instances could be used 
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to good advantage for other purposes. Fur- 
thermore, for systems of the sizes usually in- 
stalled by textile mills, it is necessary to keep 
at least one man in constant attendance, to 
fill, charge, clean and refill the tanks. This 
labor cost for a period of months or years 
must be added to the first cost of the settling 
tank plant in order to obtain a fair compari- 
son between the two types of softeners, since 
the most efficient continuous systems require 
no extra labor, the engineer or some other 
intelligent employe giving the few minutes’ 
daily attention required, along with his reg- 
ular duties. 

Aside from this it is necessary in an inter- 
mittent equipment to have a pumping capac- 
ity sufficiently large to fill a tank quickly 
when emptied, while with the continuous sys- 
tem no such provision is needed as the ap- 
paratus can be supplied with water in a reg- 
ular and uniform volume, and can save an 
automatically controlled storage tank to care 
for all fluctuations and sudden demands. In 
the intermittent system, again, it is necessary 
to install a motor or provide other motive 
power for actuating the stirring apparatus in 
the tanks. In the most efficient continuous 
machines the weight of the incoming raw 
water supplies all the power required to 
move the stirring device. 

Another most import: int feature in any 
case is that the purifying apparatus should 
have perfect and absolute control over the 


supply of reagents used in treating the water, 
for if they are not furnished in sufficient 


quantity, or if the strength varies, there must 

under-treatment and non-uniform re- 
causing much trouble to the dyer. On 
hand, if an excess of reagents is 
eagents themselves constitute im- 


be an 
sults, 
the other 
fed, these r 
purities. 


THE EUREKA AUTOMATIC SYSTEM. 


One of the modern and efficient contin- 
uous systems is that which forms the basis of 
design for the “Eureka” Automatic appara- 
tus, made by the Dodge Manufacturing Co. 
In this system the reagent feed is under ab- 
solutely automatic control, and the operator 
can adjust the reagent flow at any moment, if 
he so desires, in order to suit any sudden 
variation in the initial supply, as may occur 
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occasionally in a river or other source. The 
result is that the treated water is always uni- 
form and may be used right along without 
fear of variation in quality or action. 

By using a saturated lime water, the im- 
purities common to all limes are precipitated 
to the bottom of the lime tank, whence they 
are blown to the sewer by simply opening a 
valve. By this method none of the lime im- 
purities can come in contact with the water 
to be treated, and consequently there are no 
lime particles to pass over into the scouring 
vats to form troublesome lime soap, or into 
the boilers to cause pitting. The high alka- 
linity of the treated water produced by many 
continuous systems is practically eliminated 
in the “Eureka” System by using the satu- 
rated lime water instead of the milk of lime. 
The hardness is low and results uniform. 
Most complete and instructive of current 
literature on this subject is the Eureka Book 
“to1-A” which will be sent to interested in- 
quirers applying to the Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

———__e 
POSSIBLE ECONOMIES IN LUBRICATING 
OILS. 





\ recent investigation of the quantity, 
quality and cost of oils used by various mills 
under the management of a single organiza- 
tion revealed conditions so varied as to 
point the moral of the value of expert advice 
in their purchase. In this case the chemist, 
Arthur D. Little, of Boston, by whose cour- 
tesy the results and conclusions are pre- 
sented, found a range in the cost of machine, 
engine and special oils (exclusive of cylinder 
oils) from 14 to 48 cents per gallon, as ap- 
pears from the following table: 


Name Price Sp. Gr Flash Fire Cold 
Machine I 4¢ 0.872 399 464 36 
Machine “A” 16 0.872 388 462 36 
Machine I 4 0.926 329 361 28 
Machine 5 0.932 352 385 17 
Engine 23 0.914 410 47 8 
Engine “B” 25 0.861 114 467 8 
Special 
Engine 43« 0.907 405 446 10 
Signal Oil 15! 0.845 265 283 39 
Crank Case 18¢ 0.877 514 5 29 

The real value of the oil is shown by the 
constants revealed by the investigation. 


With qualities almost identical there is ma- 
terial variation in the price, as for instance 
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between the first and second samples, and 
between the different engine oils. Mr. Lit- 
tle’s opinion, based on extended experience 
in similar cases, was that 12 cents per gallon 
would be a fair price for these oils taken as 
a whole. At this figure his clients would be 
able to save nearly $1,200 per year by the 
use of the cheaper oil without detrimental 
results. 


Oo 


BELTS AND BELT TRANSMISSION 
PROBLEMS. 


As set forth by Chas. F. Chase at the 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, comparatively 
little information is available on this subject. 
The results of experiments as set down by 
different writers vary to such a degree that 
a comparison leaves the searcher after infor- 
mation with a strong impression that more 
accurate data is needed. The calculations of 
millwrights and master mechanics as to the 
speed and width of belts required to transmit 
a given amount of power vary as widely as 
the conclusions arrived at by the writers. 
The tension of belts brings out another dif- 
ference of opinion. As Mr. Chase points out, 
tight belts cause friction which consumes 
power in making hot boxes and otherwise 
wearing out the equipment. Loose belts al- 
low slippage which causes loss in produc- 
tion. Yet there is no degree of tightness or 
looseness which is recognized as giving high- 
est efficiency. When thousands of belts of 
all sizes, thousands of feet of shafting, and 
hundreds of hangers are in daily operation it 
would pay to go to a great deal of expense 
in time and effort to find the facts in belt 
transmission problems. In view of the striv- 
ing after economy in other mechanical lines, 
Mr. Chase pertinently asks why economy in 
transmission has been given so little atten- 
tion. Undoubtedly more light on the sub- 
ject is needed and it is hoped that Mr. 
Chase’s effort will awaken an interest in pres- 
ent abuse of belts and transmission equip- 
ment in general. 


—____@—_—______— 


Switzerland, with only 15,469,000 square 
miles of land and 3,500,000 people, had a 
foreign trade in 1906 of $855,770,382. 
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THE FACTORY POWER PLANT. 


The power plant of a factory is of greater 
importance than is generally realized, this 
being largely due to the fact that the great- 
est consideration is often given to the meth- 
ods of manufacture. It is important, how 
ever, that the factory be supplied with power 
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THE FACTORY POWER PLANT 
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lubrication should be abundant not only to 
reduce losses due to friction, but also to 
render unnecessary the constant take-up of 
adjustable parts and frequent renewal of 
wearing surfaces. 

The equipment of the power plant of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. called for generating 
sets having these features. The result was 





INTERIOR OF POWER HOUSE SHOWING THREE STURTEVANT GENERATING SETS: 400 K. W., 250 K.W. AND I00 K. \ 


and light, and the power should be supplied 
with economy. Although economy is so im- 
portant, the saving of a small percentage in 
the coal bill should not be gained by the sac- 
rifice of capacity for continuous operation 
A breakdown in the power plant often causes 
trouble and loss far in excess of the slight 
saving that might be effected through the 
use of a delicate and complicated prime 
mover. Among the features that the factory 
power plant should have are the following: 
the engine or generating set should be espe- 
cially designed for reliable operation with the 
least attention; clearances should be reduced 


to a minimum for economy’s sake; and the 





that the B. F. Sturtevant Co. made their own 
generating sets, and as these have been tried 
out and found not only economical but r« 

liable in operation, they are now being 
placed upon the market. Sturtevant gener- 
ating sets are built in over fifty standard 
sizes from 3 to 500 K. W., thus standard sets 
can be supplied for factory power houses of 
any size. The larger sizes from 150 to 500 
K. W. are especially designed for economy. 
They are of the four-valve type, equipped 
with gridiron valves, each steam valve hav- 
ing an auxiliary gridiron valve sliding upon 
its face; thus the valve gear combines the ad- 
vantages of the four-valve type by reducing 
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clearance and having individual adjustments 
and of the gridiron valve with its numerous 
ports. The main steam valves and the ex- 
haust valves are actuated by the main 
eccentric on the crank shaft, while the auxi- 
liary or cut-off valve is controlled by the 
governor, which is a modification of the well- 
known Rites’ inertia type. This valve gear 
then permits the cut-off to be varied auto- 
matically by the governor without in any 
way affecting the other events. 

The cylinder castings contain cylindrical 
chambers for the cylindrical valve seats and 


abundance of oil to all rotating and sliding 
surfaces within the enclosing frame. This 
means that without attention on the part of 
the operating engineer, the wearing surfaces 
are supplied with lubricant, the pressure in 
the system being maintained at about fiftecn 
pounds per square inch. The results of such 
lubrication are readily appreciated by the 
engineer, for it relieves him from the con- 
stant care of small details and greatly re- 
duces the wear on the moving parts. These 
engines will run for many months without 
the adjustable parts being taken up. 





400 K. W. IO POLE GENERATOR. 


valves, the chambers being in the cylinder 
castings and not in the heads. This design 
makes it possible to remove the cylinder 
head to inspect or repair the piston without 
disturbing the adjustments. 

The engines are of the vertical cross-com- 
pound type with cranks at 90° in order that 
they may be perfectly balanced, and that the 
floor space may be small so that the factory 
power house may be erected at the least cost. 
The floor space required is very much less 
than that of a horizontal compound engine 
of the same horse power. The feature that 
contributes most to its capacity for contin- 
uous operation is the lubricating system. A 
small direct-acting pump supplies through 
pipes and passages in the moving parts an 


The generators are of the Sturtevant ten- 
pole type, and made in the same shcp as the 
engines. In fact, being made for each other, 
the engine and generator are a most success- 
ful combination Like the engines, the 
generators are designed for a wide range of 
load, and require practically no attention. 
They are capable of carrying an overload ot 
33 1/3 per cent. for two hours without in- 
jurious sparking, and an overload of 100 per 
cent. without destructive sparking or heat- 
ing. The insulation is carefully selected, and 
its resistance is tested at a maximum tem- 
perature by alternating current of at least 
1500 volts at 60 cycles for a period of 60 
seconds. The armature is of the iron-clad 
drum-wound type, the core being built up of 
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sheet-steel segments. It is multiple-wound 
and provided with cross-connecting rings so 
that all brushes of the same polarity are 
maintained at the same potential, a feature 
that insures uniform pole strength. While 
it is easy to true up small commutators, it is 
quite a different matter when the commuta- 
tor is for a generator of 400 or 500 K. W. 
capacity. For this reason the Sturtevaiit 
generating sets of this size have commuta- 
tors made with the greatest care, and so per- 
fectly insulated that the necessity of turning 
off the commutator is a remote possibility. 

The best grade of carbon is used for the 
brushes which are of such area thut the cur- 
rent density will not exceed 30 amperes fer 
square inch. They are held in brush holders 
of the latest design, and each brush holder is 
clamped to a composition frame which is in 
sulated to the brush ring itself. Each brush 
holder can be adjusted separately and re- 
moved for cleaning or repairs, or the entire 
brush ring may be rotated by the hand 
wheel. 
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HANGER BOX FOR HOWARD GREASE. 





A reliable lubricating device for shafting 
hanger boxes is very essential; something 
which can be depended upon for perfect 








HANGER BOX FOR 


lubrication and do away with the dripping 
and throwing of oil, so annoying and de- 
structive in nearly all textile mills and fac- 





tories. To meet this demand and as a result 
of many tests, Olney & Warrin, maufactur- 
ers of transmission machinery, 66-68 Centre 
St., New York, have brought out the How- 
ard hanger, adjustable pillow block and post 
hanger with a box specially designed for a 
perfect grease lubricant. As will be seen, 
this bearing is made in three parts, the lower 
section on the right being cast separately, 
thus being free from sand and grit, which is 
impossible with a box made in two pieces 
only. The next is the lower shell with its 
heavy lining of babbitt. This fits into the 
lower section and has a recess for holding a 
piece of felt which assists in the distribution 
of the grease and acts as a wiper, being di- 
rectly in the center of the section. The top 
half with grease pockets is shown beside this, 
as well as the whole bearing at the left. 

This is designed to be used with Howard 
grease, works well under 225° of heat, and 
retains its natural condition in extreme cold. 
The grease is packed in the two pockets with 
a small quantity of woolen yarn on the lower 
side of the shaft, which prevents the grease 
from being drawn under and insures perfect 
lubrication. The manufacturers state that 
one application of Howard grease packed in 
the boxes will last from 18 months to two 
years without any attention. 


HOWARD GREASI 


Their booklets, Nos. 11 and 12, are sent 
on request to owners, managers and engin- 
eers who may be interested 
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COMMERCE CASSETTES. 





A new method of mounting and preserving 


specimens of textile and other commercial 


products which is superior to any that we 


lave yet 


seen has recently been developed 


|Gatten| Sheth 


7 J Catton | Mastin 


‘ 


CARPENTER’S COMMERCE CASSE 


The mounted specimens are called the Car- 


penter and de- 
about a vear ago by Frank O. Car- 
penter, Master of the Department of Com 


merce, English High School, Boston, for use 


commerce cassettes were 


. : 
vised 


in his own classes, in the study of commer- 
commercial 


cial products and 


geography. 
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They are so practical and suited to 
pose of preserving and showing spe 
of commercial materials, that a strong de- 


ens 


mand for them has come from teachers and 
others, and they are now manufactured and 
sold by the Commerce & Industry Co., 86 


‘eee n cee 
Cee eee 


TTES FOR SHOWING SAMPLES. 


Gainsboro St., Room 3, Boston, Mass., fro: 
whom circulars and prices can be obtaine: 

The Textile World Record has just pu 
chased a set of the cassettes, for use in thx 


office, showing the chief textile fibers, the 
intermediate manufacturing processes, and 
the finished fabrics. We show herewith a 









photograph of a part of our set illustrating is the result that all advertisers seek to ob 


a DFE esses. The cassettes 
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th tain 
( a ° 


texture of the fibers and fabrics perfectly, \ set of cassettes showing the line oi 


and are an attractive-feature of an office. 


ae er 
f 


, size but are usually of lantern slide size, - 


he cassettes are small boxes of 


goods made by a firm, presented to a local 


ing high or grammar school, would stimulate 


kness with glass sides, hermetically pride in local industries. So too, a few 
aled, water tight, dust and insect proof, cassettes, showing the chief products and 


ht and strong. They can be made of any 


main processes of a mill, could be given to 


[/4 teachers and others who apply for samples 


by 4 inches, for convenience in handling and of products, and at a great saving in the time 


specially for use in the new reflecting 


nd labor now spent to get out the samples 
mia 


terns. They are already used by lecturers esired. If a firm does not wish to give 


laterials to pass about the audience 


(he cassettes are used for all 


specimens, as grains, fruits, nuts, 


ind wool, woods, metals, etc 


1 


ses Of commercial geography, 


science and manual training and for 


ctions. A Jarge order of th 


just been shipped to the Arg 
up lie 1S‘ he Museum of 
1€ Valu i the cassettes in 


seful by the manufacturer and 
The texture of the fibers, « 


ine under the magnifying 


1 


held in the hand, as the 


assettes are made of a clear plate g 


| line is such that all schools 


They “1y 1 
ney Will sé 


sides 


ass 


amples, applicants could be referred to the 
of Commerce & Industry Co., who can supph 
them with the needed material, in bulk as 


well as in Cassettes, and at fair prices. 


domesti Lhe cassettes can be mounted in frames 


for wall or window exhibits 


‘ites 9 


R THE PALMER IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE 
1 THREAD GUIDE. 


At the present time it is very difficult to 
la 


fini spinner who does not appreciate the 

sales necessity of an adjustable thread-guide t 
‘ Toa : . + 

secure the best results in spinning The 





. ples, showing delicate shades, fins 
es. can be kept unharmed, tho fre 
3} 111¢ lO need Tre 
d soiling or injury mn 
iffected | s a 
IpDer U1 ( moistur \ large num Ke eh A & 
. fe Dante 
7 he T) ) S S¢ 1 lan 
oe 
Sit ) 
ther point of great im] t] 
nufacturer and dealer is that WN 
T ‘met and ample 1 ] 
specimi¢ S lf samples can Dé s 
sette at slight cost It would rr common screw thread-guide, on account « 
emience as well as a good advertis: its crude form of attachment, does not admit 
for a manufacturer to have at hand in yf a uniformly correct centering of the ey 
S permanent form, a set of tes with respect to the spindle, which imperfect 
s ng his own products adjustment is chiefly responsible for the 
\ ( ing samples, to be breaking down of ends and wear of the rings 


rs, the cassettes made 


ness card or label inside the glass, 


~~ | 





value, because 
‘own away, and their novelty 
ictiveness will keep them about a cus 


desk in sight for a long time. This In full realization of these facts, I. E. 


with a busi On the other hand, a perfectly adjusted 


evi cuide produces a big saving of rings and 
will broken ends, and allows a higher speed of 
and the spinning-frame with consequent increase 
1 production of varn and decrease of labor 
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Palmer, of the I. E. Palmer Co.. Middle- 


town, Conn., has recently invented and 
placed on the market an adjustable thread 
guide which consists simply of a specially 
bent guide-wire attached to the ordinary 





of any spinning-frame by 
‘ig. I, or bolt and nut, Fig. 2. 
Between the screws or nut and the wire is 
a clamp-plate, Figs. tA and 2A, with de- 
flected lips touching the clapper, which, with 
the grooved surface of the loops of the wire, 


wooden clapper 
| 


two screws, 


produces such an adhesion to the clapper 
that the adjustment cannot possibly be de- 
ranged when the guide is once properly set. 

The Palmer types of Pontiac, Nashua, and 


in Fig. 3, and can easily attach 800 to 1000 
a day with a boy assistant. 

These guides can be accurately adjusted 
and rigidly secured to the ordinary wood 


a 


FIG, Al. FIG, A2. 





thread-guide block, old or new, and, when 
once set, cannot be deranged by the opera- 
tive. 

Especial attention is called to the latitude 
of adjustment of this guide. Not only is it 
adjustable in and out to a degree beyond all 





possible requirements, but the form of the 
clamp plate and guide allows of an adjust- 
ment to any degree to either side, which lat- 
ter is not possible with other adjustable 
guides. All adjustments, either in, out, or 
sidewise, are made simultaneously and with 
the utmost ease, accuracy, and permanence 





FIG. 3. 


Commonsense guide-wires are shown at 
Figs. C3, A3 and OF3 respectively. 
Following are some of the claims for this 
adjustable thread-guide: 
No expert machinist is required to attach 
these guides, as any spare hand can properly 
drill the holes with the template illustrated 





In making a change from the old to the 
new guides it is only necessary to break back 
the roving of a very few spindles at a time. 
The frame may be kept running. 

Also, there has been designed a set of 
tools, viz., drilling template, forcing tongs, 
Fig. 3, and socket wrench (not illustrated), 


Atti 
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which render the installation of the guides 


if 


1 quantities extremely easy and rapid. The 


template on right-hand clapper is adjustable 
to any shape oi clapper by means of the 
screws, CC and EE, and the plate with drill 
hole, F, is adjustable by screws, GG, so that 
8 the hole for the bolt can be drilled at any 


A | 


Cc 


! 


1 5 


t 


c 


oint desired. The template, when furnished 


for use in applying the two-screw guides, is 


onstructed with two holes, F. The tongs, 





force the bolt into position; the wrench 
urns up the nuts and also fits the lock-nuts 
yn the template. 


Beside its own advantages, the Palmer 
adjustable thread-guide performs all the 
functions of any other adjustable thread- 

. 
REVOLVING GUIDE FOR TWISTING 
guide at about one-third the cost. It has 


+ 


ilready been furnished in large quantities 


o the leading mills of this country, both in 


New England and in the South, and is at- 


tracting much attention in Europe. 


a 


Mr. Palmer is presenting another novelty 





a revolving guide for wet or dry twisting, 
which consists of a grooved brass pulley re- 
volving on a pin supported in a holder of 
brass other non-rusting material. This 
guide is attached and adjusted in the same 


or 
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way as the wire guide described above. Tests 
show that yarn spun with this guide has 
closer laid fiber and is smoother than yarn 
twisted in any other way, and it is believed 
that the driving 
would 


power these guides save 
for this 
latter point are to be made soon and very 


soon pay them. Tests for 
favorable results are expected. 


—_—_____ 4. 


APOLLO OIL FOR WOOL. 


A product known as Apollo oil now being 
introduced this country by the Vera 
Chemical Co., Stoneham, Mass., has been in 


in 


use in German mills for a number of years, it 
having been manufactured during this time 
by a firm in Aachen, which is the center of a 
large woolen manufacturing district. It takes 
the place of oil for oiling wool in the picking 
room. It is soluble in cold or warm water. 
The American manufacturers of this product 
states that it penetrates the wool fiber and 
that the moisture imparted by a solution of 
it to the wool is retained during the carding 
and spinning processes. Another important 
claim is that while it facilitates the carding 
and spinning of the material much better 
than the oils ordinarily used, it is easily re- 
moved from the goods by scouring. It is not 
inflammable. In fact, like water, it extin- 
guishes a flame to which it may be applied. 
The difficulties inherent to the use of ordi- 
nary oils for oiling wool make it very desir- 
able to have a substitute such as Apollo oil 
is said to be. 

The Vera Chemical Co. are ready to dem- 
onstrate the claims made for Apollo oil by a 
practical test and invite correspondence with 
woolen manufacturers for this purpose 

cintnpananlipemmmnietaits 

John Kay, who invented the fly shuttle, 
was abused by both the mill owners and the 
operatives. In 1753 the mob broke into his 
house at Bury determined to break up his 
machinery and the 
himself out 


inventor 
of the 


threatening 
Kay smuggled 


a blanket. 


was 
house in 


The foundation materials for embroidery 
at St. Gall 
nainsook. 
Clark. 


are mostly cambric, muslin, and 


\cent W. A. 


Special 


Graham 
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SULPHUR DYES ON HALF WOOL. 


BY HERBERT ROBSON. 
In the Dyer and Calico Printer 


1 


Sulphur or sulphide dyes have only com: 


their own during the last few years. The 
eapness of the early blacks and browns, 
nd their good qualities of fastness appealed 
the cotton dyer, but the highly concen 
ed baths were a drawback, and although 
lyers have not delicate noses, the perpetual 
smell of the infernal regions around the dye 


’ 


house, although probably healthy, was decid- 


etly unpleasant. Of course this disagreeable 
ture of the group has not been entirely 
medied, but at least has been palliated. 
poverty of choice of brand and shad 

s also a drawback which was long appar- 
Now, however, we have got over thes: 
tial difficulties The progress of the class 

s perhaps slower than that of any other 
range of dyestuffs, but the color firms have 
nders in the last few years. The: 


ve cencentrated the dyestuffs so that th: 

entages are quite normal, they have ren 
, and above all, the 
flled in the ran f ] 


have le 1 the ng lor and tone 
In mat members of group, the minor 
difficulties have been remedied. These in- 


readiness to attack 


Ss 


clude hronzy selvages, 


metal sufficient exhaustion of the bath, 
é —all faults to the discredit of the early 
suiphur dyes. The result is, that the cotton 


dver has now at his command a fine range of 
: practically direct cotton colors, easy 
use, economical, and with superior qual 
ties in some important directions to the ordi 
nary substantive colors 

It is natural that the fine qualities of the 
class should make the 


its scope and to make it suitable for 


colorists anxious to 
enlarge 

1 the uses to which the direct cotton colors 
are put, as for instance in the dyeing of mix- 
tures and in textile printing. However, all 
the sulphur dyes require more or less sodium 


sulphide solution as a solvent, and the pres- 
ence of this in the bath has an injurious ac 





tion on wool, so that it seemed as if their 
application must be limited to vegetable fi- 
bers and excluded from half wools and all 
other mixtures containing animal fiber. 

In printing, even in calico printing, there is 
another difficulty. Of course, in printing as 
in dyeing, the susceptibility of animal fiber 
to the action of sodium sulphide, comes into 
play, but in addition to this there is a dele 
terious action of the salt on the rollers of the 
printing tmachine which put the ordinary 
printing pastes out of court. We are as yet 
unable to build machines with rollers of met- 
als which are disinclined to form sulphides 
Speaking generally, the affinity of metals for 
sulphur is about on a par with their affinity 
for oxygen. When, therefore, a sulphur dye, 
even when it contains no free sulphur, which 
is rarely the case, comes into contact with 
the copper rollers of the printing machine, 
they are attacked, and deposits of dark 
brown copper sulphides are formed on them 
which effectually spoil the results and ruin 
the machine. All the metals economically 
available for printing rollers form dark-col- 
red sulphides warranted to mask or spoil 
iny amount of light shades. 

It is evident then, as regards printing, that 
the solution of the difficulty cannot be found 


7 


n altering the composition of the rollers and 
must be sought in proper recipes for the 
printing color. In dyeing mixtures contain- 
ing animal fiber, substances must be added to 
the dye bath which will protect the animal 
part of the fabrics from the sulphide of so- 
lium. In printing these mixtures or woolen 
muslin, similar substances must be added to 
the printing color. If they will protect the 
wool as well as the rollers, so much the bet- 
ter, but it must be remembered that both 
things have to be considered in printing. 

It mav be noted that the paper dyer also is 
anxious to use the sulphur dyes if possible 
and that in his case there is a fresh compli- 
cation. The sodium sulphide not only at- 
tacks the machine wires but it decomposes 
the alum added to the pulp for sizing pur- 


poses. There is the further difficulty that 


Pelion 
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waste sodium sulphide in the water running 
off the wires creates a nuisance by generat- 
ing sulphuretted hydrogen in the drains. As 
far as the paper maker is concerned, how- 
ever, the Bayer Company have overcome his 
difficulties by introducing gases containing 
oxygen into the hollander during the dyeing 
of the pulp. The sodium sulphide by this 
means is changed into hyposulphite without 
the dyeirg process being injuriously affected. 

As regards mixture dyeing and textile 
printing the solution of the problem has not 
been quite so simple, but several plans have 
been proposed and in view of the importance 
of the subject it will be useful to give a re- 
sume of what has been done up to the pres- 
ent. 

Various substances are suggested as addi- 
tions to the dye bath for half-wools in order 
to protect the animal fiber. These include 
glucose, lactic acid, formic acid, Katigen In- 
tensifier, bisulphite and sodium phosphate. 
They all act more effectually in a cool than 
in a boiling bath, in which no substance as 
yet known affords complete protection to the 
wool fiber. The highest temperature permis- 
sible is 110° F. 

By using either lactic or formic acid it is 
possible to neutralize the alkalinity of the 
bath almost completely without precipitating 
the dye from its solution in the sodium sul- 
phide. The bath having been prepared with 
the dyestuff dissolved as usual, common salt 
is added and then the acid. This must be 
put in slowly and with constant stirring, to 
check, as far as possible, the evolution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen into the air of the 
dyehouse. Ventilation is, of course, essen- 
tial, but if the bath is cool and the acid is 
gradually added most of the noxious gas re- 
mains in solution. Acid sodium lactate, 
made by half-neutralizing lactic acid with 
carbonate of soda, is preferable to lactic acid 
itself as there is then less fear of precipitation 
of the dye should a small excess of the acid 
by chance be added to the dye bath. The 
goods are now entered and dyed for one 
hour at a temperature not higher than 80° 
F. It is well to allow loose wool to lie 
for a time before rinsing, as the color then 
darkens and a deeper shade is obtained with- 
out using more dye. Yarn and piece goods. 


however, are rinsed at once and unless they 
are to be topped are then freed from all re- 
maining traces of alkali with acetic acid. 
For dyeing the cotton sulphur dyes fast to 
topping are used. The wool is then dyed 
with an acid dye. 

[t is not essential to dye the cotton first. 
The process may be reversed, dyeing the 
wool with such acid or mordant dyes as are 
not destroyed by weak baths of sodium sul- 
phide. The goods are then rinsed and the 
cotton is dyed with a sulphur dye in a fresh 
bath. In some cases it is better to dye cot- 
ton first, in others the wool. The former 
process is to dye the cotton first, in others 
the wool. 

The Bayer Company has discovered that 
Chromium compounds, when fixed on wool, 
almost completely annul its affinity for sul- 
phur coloring matters, so that chrome 
mordanted wool worked up in_ fabrics 
is left white on dyeing with sulphur color- 
ing matters. The wool may be topped as 
desired after dyeing. Not only does this 
treatment facilitate the dyeing of unions, but 
white cotton cloth with colored wool effect 
threads can be obtained. The wool is mor- 
danted as usual with potassium bichromate, 
lactic acid or sulphuric acid. It is then 
rinsed and dried, and afterwards spun or 
woven with cotton. To obtain mixed 
colored effects the wool may be dyed with 
suitable coloring matters either before or 
after it is woven up with the cotton. 

Another method is that patented by the So 
ciety of Chemical Industry in Basle. It ap- 
pears that in dyeing piece goods with sulphur 
dyes at low temperatures, silk and wool in 
the fabric, whether as effect threads only 
in larger quantity, can be protected fr ym the 
sulphur dye by adding to the dye bath either 
ox blood or Diastafor or a mixture of the 
two. The method is applicable to all half 
wool fabrics not containing a very heavy per- 
centage of wool. The resulting dyeings are 
both faster and fuller in shade than when the 
blood or the other reducing agent is not 
added. We are left, however, in the dark as 
to the question of the color of the blood, 
which it might be supposed would have very 
considerable influence on the result, but it is 
possible that blood albumen would serve the 
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purpose and at least there is the choice of 
Diastafor, which seems to be finding a num- 
ber of valuable uses. 

\s we have explained, protection is requir- 
ed for the printing rollers as well as for the 
animal fiber in the fabric. The Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle have noted that 
the action of the sodium sulphide ceases 
when it is employed in concentrated solution 
or wher solutions of the ordinary strength 
used for printing purposes are mixed with 
caustic soda. In examples given the sulphur 
dyestuff is dissolved in eight times its own 
weight of sodium sulphide crystals or a 
strongly alkaline thickening made with Brit- 
ish gum, caustic soda and China clay are 
used, 

Care must be taken that the copper rollers 
are kept fully covered with this color during 
the printing and to wash them well the mo- 
ment the printing is done. If these precau- 
tions are not observed there will be an action 
between the copper, the color and atmos- 
pheric oxygen, which will destroy all the 
advantages otherwise resulting. When the 
rollers are washed they must be washed with 
dilute caustic soda lye first of all, and then 
with water. This rule is important both for 
copper and for brass rollers, especially for 
the former. The printed goods are dried 
and rinsed and soaped either directly after 
drving or after an intermediate steaming for 
from two or three minutes at about 215° F. 
in the Mather & Platt. 

\nother contribution to the use of sulphur 
dyes in printing seems to proceed on exactly 
opposite lines. The Chemische Fabriken 
vorm. Weiler-ter Meer have discovered that 
a large number of sulphur dyes, when mixed 
under certain conditions with less than the 
usual amount of alkaline sulphide, form 
hitherto unknown compounds in which the 
alkaline sulphide is so closely combined that 
it loses its usual injurious action upon cop- 
per rollers. The additional advantage is 
claimed that these new compounds possess a 
greater dveing power under the same condi 
tion. Concentrated caustic alkali decom- 
poses these compounds in the cold weak lyes 
and solutions of alkaline salts act in the same 
way on steaming. Hence here is another 
field open in print styles if future investiga- 


tions show that these new compounds can 
always be relied upon. 

It is evident that all these processes here 
described could be dispensed with, were it 
possible to displace sodium sulphide as a sol- 
vent for the sulphur dyes in favor of some 
substance having no action on copper or 
brass. Something has already been done in 
this direction and commercial success may 
reward the eforts of Mr. Kur, of Prestwich, 
who uses xanthogenate of starch as a solvent 
for the dves. The solvent is easily rinsed out 
with water after dyeing or printing. The 
xanthogenate is sufficient by itself for dyeing 
purposes, but for printing it must be com- 
bined with peroxide of hydrogen if full im- 
munity of the copper rollers is to be secured. 
Xanthogenate of starch is analogous in com- 
position to viscose, and prepared in the same 
manner, with the exception that solubilized 
starch, obtained by heating ordinary potato 
starch with a dilute caustic alkaline lye, is 
substituted for the cotton rags employed in 
the manufacture of viscose. The article does 
not appear to be vet on the market. 


a 


HOSIERY FIGURE DYEING MACHINES. 





A dyeing machine for forming figured de- 
signs on hosiery, the patented invention of C. 
Scott Althouse, Reading, Pa., is shown at 
Fig. 1, which is a side elevation. 

Between the side frames, extend a pulley 
shaft, a main shaft; similar cam-shafts and a 
crank-shaft. 

The stockings to be operated upon in fig- 
ure-dveing and extracting, are commonly 
stretched upon board formers, and dye- 
blocks carrying the desired designs. After 
having the required dye (or dye-extracting 
material as the case may be) applied thereto, 
they are carefully placed in proper position 
and the impression, or successive impres- 
sions made in different colors. This new 
machine provides for making any desired 
number of impressions in passing the stock- 
ings through a single machine, the successive 
operations being effected automatically and 
with absolute accuracy without requiring 
special skill or care on the part of the oper- 
ator. 


The boarded stocking is firmly placed in 
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required position upon a fabric-carrier plate, 
which is moved horizontally, as hereafter de- 
scribed, in suitable guide-ways provided on 
the frame. Dye-blocks are adjustably fixed 
to separate carrier-bars, the ends of which 


bearings provided on a wall-bracket, which 
projects from a side-frame of the machine a 
sufficient distance to permit of employing a 
proper width of belt to contact with the 
whole surface of the dye-block. This 


are guided in vertically-slotted housings 
fixed to the machine frame above the hori- 
zontal guide-ways so as to permit of vertical 
movements of each dye-block as desired; 








FIG. 


such movements are effected in harmony 
with the fabric-carrier movements and with 
the action of the dye-feed belts These belts, 
which serve to apply the desired dye or ex- 
tracting material to each dye-block prior to 
the making of each impression, consist of 
separate strips of absorbent fabric, arranged 
in the form of endless belts and each carried 
upon a pair of drive-rolls located below the 
fabric-carrier guide-ways. Each of these 
pairs of drive-rolls is mounted in suitable 


SSA 
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bracket and its drive rolls are made shorter 
than the space between the spread side- 
frame so as to permit of readily placing and 
removing the endless feed-belts upon the 
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drive-rolls. The slack portion of each feed 
belt, when applied to the drive-rolls, dips in 
to a dye-reservoir, suitably secured beneath, 
and is kept more or less taut as desired by 
means of a suitable tension roll, which is 
located within the dye-reservoir upon the 
slack of the moving belt, and which serves 
to stretch the belt fabric as required to in 
sure proper feed of the dye or extractor ma 
terial to the dye-block when the latter 1s 
brought into contact with it for that purpose. 
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THE NEW DYE HOUSE AT THE WASH- 
INGTON MILLS. 


The plans for the new dye house recently 
built at the Washington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., were prepared by Charles T. Main, 
mill engineer and architect, Boston, Mass. 
The following particulars regarding this 
plant will be of general interest. The main 
building is 529 feet long, 11 feet wide and 
has one high story over the greater portion. 
The portion of the building, about go feet 
ong and 111 feet wide, at the east end, has 
two stories. An office is situated on the 





SECTION A-A 


outh side of the main building, 30 feet long 

and 14 feet wide, and is to be partitioned off. 
At the west end of the building is a gallery 
about 80 feet long at the level of the second 
Hoor, extending out into the main room 
about 20 feet. Another gallery on the north 
side, about 26 feet, extends from the two- 
story part west for 110 feet. The drug room 
is 102 feet long by 20 feet wide, and is one 
low story. In the main building there is a 
floor about 30 feet above the first floor, and 
a concealed space above this floor and under 
the roof. The walls are made of brick. The 
first floor is of wood and reinforced con- 
crete. The second floor at the east end is 
made of wood. The third floor and galleries 
are built with beams and floor slabs all of re- 
inforced concrete. The floor over the office 
is of wood with concrete beams. The roof 
is covered with tar and gravel. In the base- 
ment along the north side is a reinforced 
oncrete duct for distributing hot air from 
the fans. The three fan rooms in the base- 
ment are enclosed in Portland cement 
plaster partitions I 3/4 inch thick. 

All the brick trench wall supporting the 
machines in the main building, as shown in 
the plans, are laid up in Portland cement 
mortar, composed of one part cement and 


two and one-half parts sand with just a dash 





- 


of lime mortar for tempering. The floors in 
the toilet rooms and ventilating flues are of 
reinforced concrete, and are pitched to drain; . 
ail the necessary scuppers and drain pipes 
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will be built in as needed. The beams, col- 
umns and floor slabs on the third floor are 
all of reinforced concrete. The second floor 
at the east end and that over the office are 
of wood, with reinforced concrete beams 


The concrete used in the columns, beams 
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ind floor base 


is composed of one part 
\merican Portland cement, two parts sand, 


ind four parts broken stone, except that 
portion used to work in around and beneath 
the lower rods of the beams on the floor. 


[his latter mixture is composed of one part 
. \merican Portland cement, one part 
and two parts pea-size crushed stone. 


sand 


Che roof timbers are of long leaf Georgia 
three sizes with corners cham 
I The roof plank of 


Northern pine, 3 inches thick, planed on one 


pine, planed 


iered between bearings. 





side and splined or tongued and grooved, 


ind covered with six-ply tar and gravel roof- 





DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. eee hl 





tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement #1.00 per year. 
Recipe No. 81. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
oxine Brown G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
bs. Th Brown G. 
Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., N. Y.) 
5 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Conc.) 
8 Ibs. Soda Ash 
70 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals) 
Missolve the lor with sodium sulphide 
1 Add to the dye bath, boil up and skim 
idd the Glauber’s salt or common salt. 
Enter the boiled out yarn into the boiling dy« 
and dye at a boiling temperature for one 
r, after which the yarn is quickly squeezed out 


rinsed. 


Thioxine Brown G will be found to possess the 

racteristic fastness of the sulphur colors 

N oté For running bath 6 lbs. of color may 
\, oi 

Recipe No. 82 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 

Katigen Indigo 2 R L Extra on 100 lbs. cotton 
» n, it njunction with Katigen Intensifier B. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
o lbs. Katigen Indigo 2 R L Extra. 

(Farbenfabriken Co., 66 Lafayette St., 
f N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 


5 lbs. Katigen Intensifier 


B. 
so Ibs. Glauber’ l 


s Salt (Crystals) 
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Dye at a temperature just below a boil for one 


hour, keeping the material below the surface of 


the liquor as much as possible For succeeding 
baths these amounts may be reduced considerably. 
Katigen 


employed with any of the 
with Katigen 


Intensifier B is a product which when 
Katigen Indigo Blues, 
Dark Blue R 


Extra, yields deeper and more level shades than is 


Blue B, or Katigen 

possible to obtain by the old method 
able to the Katigen 
powdered form into the dye 


It is advis- 
strew Intensifier B in the 
liquor prepared in the 
usual manner, at a temperature of not above 8&5 
to 100° F. 


reduced, 





It causes the dyestuff to be much mori 


and 


the shades to oxidize much less 


quickly, and consequently to come out more levé 
Besides this, considerably deeper shades of equally 


good properties as before can be obtained 


Recipe No. 83 

Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetranil Red F U on 
pare the dye bath with 

3 lbs. Tetranil Red F U. 
(American Dyewood Co., 

N. YJ 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Tetranil Red F U 
fastness to light 


100 lbs. 


Pre- 


cotton yarn. 


154 William St., 


gives red shades of excellent 
acids. Ir 
and wool the same 
By after-treatment with chromium fluoride 
its fastness may 


and sood fastness to 


union dyeing it colors cotton 
shade. 


be increased 





Recipe No. &4. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome Brown K on 
Prepare the 


Fast 


yarn, 


100 lbs. worsted 


dye bath with 
3 lbs. Fast Chrome Brown K 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., N. Y.) 


1} 


10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Formic Acid 
Enter at 140° F., raise t boil and dve at 


boiling temperature for 45 minutes, then add 


2 lbs. Formic Acid 
and boil 15 minutes longer. Finally add 
14 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and continue the boiling for 30 minut *s, when the 
material is washed 


Fast Chrome 


fulling and light, and will be found an 


and dried. 


Brown K is particul: 
substitute for mordant colors 


Recipe No. 85 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


100 lbs. worsted yarn 
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5 lb Mercerol Blue B 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at boiling point and boil for 5 minutes in 
rder to dissolve the color and the salts. The 
stern is run up with cold water and 3 to 5 lbs. 
et icid added. The bath is stirred and then 
e material is entered. Mercerole Blue is adapted 
to nearly all classes of woolen dyeing. Its fast 
ss to light, milling, stoving, acids, hot pressing, 
tids and alkalies is very good. 


Recipe No. 86. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Immedial Green B B Extra on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Immedial Green B B Extra. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 


10 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide. 
10 lbs. Co on Salt. 
10 lbs. Soda Ash. 
Dye at a temperature just below a boil for one 


hour, keeping the material below the surface of 
the liquor as much as possible. 

If a standing bath is used, these amounts can be 
greatly second and _ succeeding 


reduced in the 


baths. 
Immedial Green B B Extra possesses good fast- 
ness and the characteristic properties of the sul- 


phur col 


rs 


Recipe No. 87 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Dominion Yellow O on too Ibs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Dominion Yellow O. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 Purchase St 
Boston, Mass.) 
40 lbs. Common Salt 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Dominion Yellow O is dyed with a large amount 
[f common salt, and when treated in a fresh bath 
2 lbs. 


r with a 


Formaldehyde, 


mixture of 


2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and 

2 lbs. Formaldehyde 
in boiling bath, good dyeings which will stand 
any amount fulling are produced. It is there- 
fore valuable in dyeing cotton yarn which is to 


be used in combination with worsted yarn in the 


manufacture of worsted piece goods. 


Recipe No. 88 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 
lbs 


Chrome Green 3 G on 100 worsted 


Prepare the dye bath with 
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3 lbs. Fast Chrome Green 3 G. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 Ibs. Formic Acid. 
Enter at 140° F., raise to a boil and dye at a 
boiling temperature 45 minutes, then add 
2 lbs. Formic Acid 
and boil 15 minutes longer. 
14 lbs. 


Finally add 
Potassium Bichromate 
and continue the boiling for 30 minutes, when the 
material is washed and dried. 

Fast Chrome Green 3 G is particularly fast to 
fulling and light, and will be 
substitute for mordant colors. 


found an excellent 





Recipe No, 80. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 
Monochrome Yellow G on 100 lbs: worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Monochrome Yellow G. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., N. Y.) 
5 lbs. Ammonium Acetate. 
14 lb. Potassium Bichromate. 
Enter the material at 160° F., bring slowly to a 
boil and dye at a boil for 1 to 1 1/2 hours. 
Monochrome Yellow G is of a new group of 
dyestuffs which seems to offer many advantages. 
They are in reality after-chrome colors dyed in a 
single bath, with the use of ammonium chromate, 
the latter compound being produced in the dye 





bath by the action of ammonium acetate with 
potassium bichromate. i 
They dye level. are easily matched and possess i 
excellent fastness to light, fulling and other finish- f 
ing processes. They are recommended for all sorts 
of fast dyeing, where the color is not too heavy. 
Recipe No. go. 
Blue on Woolen Cloth. 
Acid Cyanine B on 100 lbs. woolen cloth. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Acid Cyanine B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St. 
wes) 
4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. ei 


Enter at 150° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one hour. 

Acid Cyanine B 
penetrating 


possesses good leveling and 

Its fastness to alkalies is 
excellent, and its fastness to light, weather, car- 
bonizing and washing is good 


power. 





Recipe No. 91. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Thioxine Brown G R 
Prepare the 


on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 


dye bath with 


“ 
a 
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10 lbs. Thioxine Brown G R. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., N. Y.) 
5 Ibs. ——. Sulphide (Conc.). 
8 lbs. Soda Ash 
35 lbs. Glauber’ s Salt (Calcined). 


Dissolve the color as usual with sodium sulphide 


Add to ie dye bath, boil up and skim. Then add 
the Glauber’s salt or common salt. 


Enter the boiled out material into the boiling 
ith and dye at a boiling temperature for one 


hour, after which the yarn is quickly squeezed out 
and rinsed. 


Thioxine Brown G R will be found to possess 


the characteristic fastness of the sulphur colors. 


Note.—For a running bath 6 lbs. of color may 


be used. 


Recipe No. 92. 
Gray on Worsted Yarn. 
Monochrome Gray G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye hath with 

Ibs. Monochrome Gray G. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., N. Y.) 

6 lbs. Ammonium Acetate. 

lb. Potassium Bichromate. 
Enter the material at 160° 
boil and dye at a boil for 1 to 1 1/2 hours. 


F., bring slowly to a 


Monochrome Gray G is of a new group of dye- 
stuffs which seems to offer many advantages 
They are in reality after-chrome colors dyed in a 
single bath, with the use of ammonium chromate, 
the latter compound being produced in the dye 
bath by the action of ammonium acetate with 
potassium bichromate. 

They dye level, are easily matched and possess 
excellent fastness to light, fulling and other finish 
ing processes. They are recommended for all 
sorts of fast dyeing, where the color is not too 


heavy 


Recipe No. 93. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Thioxine Brown 2 B G on 100 lbs. cotton yari 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Thioxine Brown 2 B G. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., N. Y.) 
3 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Conc.). 
8 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
70 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals 
Dissolve the color as usual with sodium sul 
phide, add to the dye bath, boil up and skim 
Then add the Glauber’s salt or common salt. 
Enter the boiled out material into the boiling 
bath and dye at a boiling temperature for one 
hour, after which the yarn is quickly squeezed 
ut and rinsed. 
Thioxine Brown 2 B G will be found to possess 
the characteristic fastness of the sulphur colors. 


Note.—For a running bath 6 Ibs. of color may 
be vsed. 





Recipe No. 94. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Mercerol Brown 3 R on too lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Mercerol. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., N. Y 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 
The cistern is partly filled with boiling water 
the necessary amount of color and 10 lbs. Glaub 
er’s salt is thrown in and allowed to boil 5 min- 
utes in order to dissolve them. The cistern is run 
up with cold water and 3 to § Ibs. acetic acid 
added, the bath stirred and then the mater 
entered. The bath is brought to a boil in 1/2 t 


1 hour, boiled half an hour, then 1 to 2 lbs. sul- 


phuric acid is added and boiling continued half a1 
hour. Mercerol Brown 3 R may be used in all 
branches of dyeing, where a fast color is required 


Recipe No. 95. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Naphthogene Blue B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Naphthogene Blue B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St 
N. Y.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
Dye at a boil for one hour, then diazotize in a 
cold bath made up with 
3 lbs. Sodium Nitrite, 
6 Ibs. Svlphuric Acid. 
Then develop in a cold bath made up with 
1 lb. Beta Naphthol, 
dissolved in 
1 lb. Caustic Soda 76° Twaddle. 
Naphthogene Blue G will be found to be well 
adapted for all branches of fine cotton dyeing. It 
possesses good fastness to most of the color de 
stroying agencies 


Recipe No. 96 
Pink on Worsted Yarn. 
Azo Eosine E B B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Azo Eosine E B B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St 
N.. ¥.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 


l 
l 


Azo Eosine E B B possesses excellent fastness 
to sunlight 






















































Mill News. 


Those 
improvements, fir 
lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 
New Mills. 


*Alabama, Childersburg. The Coosa River Spin- 
ning Co. has practically completed its manufactur- 
ing building. the mill is one story high, 108 by 
208 ft. and will be equipped with 10,000 spindles 

r manufacturing cotton yarns. Two warehouses, 

ich 50 by 100 ft., are also being erected and are 

pidly nearing completion. As reported in Jan- 
machinery will not be installed by this com- 


ny until July or August. M. B. Lewis of Bir 
mingham, Ala., is sec. and treas. 

*Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. The Bell Thread 
Co., Ltd.. previously reported as securing the 


property formerly occupied by the Ontario Can- 


ning Co., will manufacture threads of all plys, 
counts and colors. It is understood that a com- 
plete equipment will be installed, including dye 
house and bleachery. Walter E. Bell is president 

id general manager: John S. Mellor is treasurer. 


Canada, Quebec, Montreal. The Mt. Royal 
Spinning Co., reported incorporated in February, 
1907, and ‘later reported to be erecting a large cot- 
t mill at Cote St. Paul, are getting the new plant 

shape and expect to be running early next 

nth. The engine and boilers are in place and 
spinning and weaving machinery is being re- 
ceived and installed. For the present, only gray 
cloths will be the product, but the company has 
decided to erect a bleachery later on, which it is 
expected will be in operation by the end of the 


aT 





Georgia, Tallapoosa. About one-half of the 
tal equipment of 10,000 spindles is in operation 
the Tallapoosa Mills, Inc. The total equipment 
ll be 10,000 spindles. The work of setting up 
balance of the machinery necessary to make 
the full equipment is going forward. The pres- 
t buildings are large enough to allow of a further 
installation of 2,500 spindles, making a total of 
2.500 spindles which will be operated when the 
ull space is occupied. The Tallapoosa Mills, Inc.., 
ve capital stock of $200,000. A. L. Jackson is 
sident 


*Maine, Old Town. At a mass meeting held to 
further plans for the proposed new cotton mill, a 
general committee of business men was chosen and 

ll endeavor to place $200,000 worth of stock in 
his neighborhood. The committee consists of the 

llowing men: J. W. Harmon, C. W. Robbins, 
reo. H. Richardson, L. N. Beaulieu, Geo. Terrien, 
Thos. Murphy, H. F. Bailey, C. E. Sutton, N. G. 
uld, Alex. Fraser, S. B. Gray, J. W. Sewall, 
C. E. Lunt, V. E. Tucker, J. H. Ambrose, A. P. 
Carrow, the Rev. Geo. S.- Robinson, Dr. G. E. 


~~. 


Landry, A. B. Larcher, Wm. H. Waterhouse, M. 
H. Richardson, W. E. Hellenbrand, C. E. McLeod, 
G. W. Hathorn of Milford and F. C. Barton of 
Bradley 





interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements 
res factsand gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


New Jersey, Hoboken. In December it was 
stated that the Ayvad Mfg. Co., manufacturers of 
. patented article for the use of persons learning 
to swim, known as “Water Wings,” would equip 
1 plant for making cloth used in their product. 
3,500 spindles and 24 looms have been set up and 
ire in Operation, giving employment to about 30 
hands. H. A. Ayvad is president and buyer and 
George Appel is agent. This department of the 
Ayvad Mfg. Co. is known as the Clinton Mills Co. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The Passaic Buckram 
Mig. Co., reported incorporated in March with 
capital stock of $25,000, began the production of 
their line of buckram, cheese-cloth and nestle on 
\pril 15. They have leased space suitable for 
manufacturing and in the near future will weave 
their own cloths. They are interested in informa- 
tion on complete equipment for carding, spinning, 
weaving and finishing cotton cloths. Frank S. 
Slaff is pres., Oswalf E. Schneider is vice pres 
and treas., Richard Keller is supt., and B. Von 
Suskill is sec. The company may be addressed at 
237 Hope Ave. 


New York, Minetto. The Columbia Shade Cloth 
Co., of New York, has bought the plant of the 
Minetto Shade Cloth Co. for a consideration, it is 
stated, of $500,000. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. Construction work 
will begin during the late summer on buildings for 
the Sargent Cotton Mfg. Co., which was incorpo- 
rated last December with authorized capital stock 
of $50,000. Plans include the installation of 3,000 
ring spindles and a complete electric power plant 
for the manufacture of 60s to 80s yarns. Sumner 
B. Sargent, who is at the head of this project, re 
cently purchased the interest of Thos. J. Lillard in 
the Fidelity Mfg. Co. Mr. Sargent advises that 
he is not ready at this time to consider the matter 
of equipment. 


“North Carolina, Wendell. As reported some- 
time ago, R. B. Whitley has begun the construc- 
tion on his new cotton mill. A building 50 by 200 
ft. with separate engine and boiler room is being 
built and it is expected to be completed by July 1 
\ 150-horse-power high-pressure boiler and_ 100- 
horse-power engine will be installed in the power 
building. Contract for engine and boiler has not 
been given out, but Mr. Whitley expects to pur- 
chase them in June. Machinery contract will be 
given out in August. The equipment will be 3,000 
spindles for manufacturing 14s hosiery yarns. 


*South Carolina, Calhoun Falls. The Calhoun 
Mills has reorganized and elected new officers 
James P. Gossup is the new president and treas- 
urer, E. M. Lander, secretary, and W. Y. Harrison, 
superintendent. The new officers have begun to 
complete the plant and install machinery and will 
probably begin manufacturing with an initial equip- 
ment of 15,600 spindles and 400 looms. Electricity 
will be employed as power. Wide print cloth for 








. 
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converting will be manufactured. The Calhoun 
Mills were originally organized in 1906 and were 
granted a charter with capital stock of $400,000. 
The buildings were planned for 25,000 spindles and 
6co looms and the company will no doubt eventu- 
ally increase the equipment to that number. 


*South Carolina, Gaffney. The buildings for the 
new Merrimac Mills are practically completed and 
the company has begun the installation of ma- 
chinery. The complete equipment will be 10,240 
spindles and 300 looms to be operated on convert- 
ible cotton goods. The electric power company 
which has contract for supplying power has made 
rapid development and will shortly be in a posi- 
tion to supply the plant with power. Officers and 
details of this plant have been given previously. 


*South Carolina, Newberry. Plans have not 
been completed for the buildings and equipment 
of the Highland Cotton Mills, which was incor- 
porated in November with a capital stock of $300,- 
ooo. T. Martin and G. S. Mower are at the head 
of this company 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. The installation of 
machinery in the new plant of the Harriss Mig. 
Co. is nearly completed. Collar pads and coars« 
yarns will be manufactured. Complete details of 
this company have been given. 


*Virginia, Bedford City. James P. Grey of the 
New Bedford Cotton Mills Co. advises that the 
erection of buildings has been postponed inde- 
finitely. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, Danielson. It is again reported 
that the Danielson Cotton Co. will erect a new 
mill. It is stated that if land can be secured at a 
reasonable price the new building will be located 
in Danielson, otherwise it will be located in Pom- 
fret where the company is to build a new dam. 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. The work of clean- 
ing out No. 1 Mill of the American Thread Co. 
of all machinery and installing it in the new No. 
6 Mill, has been started. The printing departmen< 
and a branch of the finishing department will in 
the future be in No. 6 Mill, while No. 1 will be 
used as the shipping department and as a stock 
room for finished goods. 


“Georgia, Elberton. Plans are prepared by the 
Swift Cotton Mill for a dyehouse which will be 
larger and better equipped than the one recently 
destroyed by fire. Construction work will start at 
the earliest date possible. All new machinery will 
be installed in the dye house. A new warehouse 
aiso will be built. 


Massachusetts, Chicopee Falls. Improvements 
have begun in No. 4 mill of the Chicopee Mfg 
Co. which will largely increase the power of the 
plant. Two old water wheels will be replaced by 
the latest style turbines and a steel flume 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. The new store- 
house to be built for the Beacon Mfg. Co. will be 
3 stories high and 100 ft. square, instead of 2 
stories high as previously reported. The cost 
will be $24,000. None of the added space will be 
used for manufacturing. Jeremiah Williams is 


president of the Beacon Mfg. Co., Chas. D. Owen, 
treasurer, Chas. O. Dexter, agent and William J. 
Kerwin, superintendent. Mr. Dexter is buyer 

*Massachusetts, Winchendon. Construction 
work has started on the new mill for Nelson D. 
White & Sons. Details of the new building have 
been previously given. 

*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co. has made a contract with the West- 
inghouse Co. for about $40,000 worth of electrical 
equipment to be installed in the Chadwick, Hos- 
kins. and Louise Mills. The Southern Power Co. 
has the contract to supply power, and it is re- 
ported will build a large sub-station at the mills. 
The Chadwick-Hoskins Co. was recently granted 
a charter with capital stock of $3,000,000, and con- 
solidated the Dover Yarn Mills, Chadwick Mfg. 
Co., Calvine Mfg. Co., Hoskins Mills, Inc., and 
the Louise Mills. E. A. Smith is pres., W. F. 
Draper, vice pres., and A. J. Draper, treas 

North Carolina. Charlotte. The Highland Park 
Mfg. Co. contemplates the erection of an addition 
to enlarge its finishing plant, also the erection of 
a new office building. Stuart W. Cramer has 
drawn plans of building 40 by 80 ft. Contracts for 
new machinery have not been given out. 

North Carolina, China Grove. Arrangements 
are being made by the Paterson Mfg. Co. by which 
the Southern Power Co. will supply electricity to 
drive their machinery. The Paterson Co. manu- 
factures brown sheetings and -kein and hosiery 
yarns on 12,000 spindles and 158 broad looms. A 
new mill is being erected by this company at Kan- 
napolis. 

*North Carolina, Henderson. It is reported that 
the Harriet Cotton Mills will increase its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $400,000 and erect another 
new mill. No. 2 mill is practically completed but 
no machinery has been contracted for. The equip- 
ment will be 12,000 spindles with preparatory ma- 
chinery. It is not known what department of 
manufacturing will be carried on in the proposed 
No. 3 mill 

*North Carolina, Hope Mills. The Aberfoyle 
Corp. has decided to increase the weaving capacity 
f the Hope Mills Mfg. Co. As previously re- 
ported, the finishing department in the Hope plant 
will be discontinued, all finishing being done at 
the Aberfoyle Corp. in Chester, Pa. The ma- 
chinery will be taken out and in its place 344 looms 
will be installed. Fine cotton goods are manu- 
factured, 

*North Carolina, Kings Mountain. The Anna 
Cotton Mills, reported incorporated in March with 
capital stock of $95,000, is a reorganization of the 
Crowder Mountain Cotton Mill, for which a re- 
ceiver was appointed in October, 1907. J. S. 
Mauney is president. Mr. Mauney is also presi- 
dent of the Bonnie Cotton Mills and of the Klotho 
Mills, Inc. It is reported that the power plant 
will be changed from steam to electric power. 

*North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. The capital 
stock of the Roanoke Mills Co. is now $408,600. A 
2-story addition 123 hy 100 ft. has been completed 
and in the near future 8,000 more spindles and 
about 200 looms will be added. We are advised 
a this increase will not take place before the 
all. 

























































































WOOLEN. 
New Mills. 
*Massachusetts, Lawrence. A number of looms 
have been started on dress goods in the new plant 
of Joshua D. Armitage & Co. Additional looms 


will be added until equipment is brought up to 24. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The work of build- 
ing an addition to the Chase plant and remodel- 
ing the old building for the Colored Worsted Mills 
is nearly completed. In about 10 days, this work 
will be finished. 


Rhoce Island, Providence Hills & Nichols, 
Soston, have secured the old Pocasset Combing 
Co.’s plant and after repairs are completed, which 
embrace the enlarging of the wool sorting depart- 
ment, will start it up on worsted tops. The plant 
be known in future as the Providence Comb- 


ing C 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


Canada, Nova Scotia, Glendyer. The Hopewell 
Woolen Mills, J. L. McDonald, proprietor, have 
been consolidated with the plant of McDonald 
Brothers of this place to form the Glendyer 
Woolen Mills, Ltd. A charter has been secured 
with a capital stock of $40,000, and the combined 
plants are now operating as one at this place, and 
make the lines formerly operated by the separate 
plants. They expect to add machinery shortly for 
manufacturing toques and boys’ and men’s sweat- 
ers. Cotton warps and cashmere knitting yarns 
are bought 


*Cornecticut, Stafford Springs. The 58 by 30 ft. 
addition now being built for the Central Mfg. Co. 
is an enlargement of the finishing department. 
Other plans for improvements include the addi- 
tion of one set of cards and new finishing machin- 
ery. 4 looms were recently added to the weaving 
department and the addition to other departments 
is in the nature of balancing the various depart- 
ments Cyril Johnson is owner of the plant and 
buyer. 


*Maine, Foxcroft. Mayo & Son, Inc., are ready 
to start upon the erection of a new cement struc- 
ture to be operated as an addition to the present 
woolen mill. The new building will be 125 ft. long 
and will be located on the site of the old foundry 
torn down some time ago. When completed the 
new building will be equipped with machinery used 
in the manufacture of their line of woolen goods. 


*Massachusetts, East Brookfield. Work of in- 
stalling a new water wheel in the No. 1 Mill of 
the Mann & Stevens Woolen Company is pro- 


gressing. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell The Massachusetts 
Mohair Plush Company is erecting at a cost of 
$2,000, a new power house of modern mill con- 
struction and which will be as near fireproof as 
possible As previously reported, a new engine 
and boilers, to be installed in the new power 
house, have been ordered 


Massachusetts, North Adams. An order for 25 


new looms has been placed with the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works by the Mayflower Worsted 
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Mills. The Mayflower Co. is running overtime 5 
nights a week. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Forstmann-Huff- 
mann Co., manufacturers of men’s and women’s 
wear with 14 sets, 12,000 mule spindles and 350 
looms, dye and finish; who are increasing their 
power department by an addition of new boilers 
have also installed a filter plant supplied by Hun- 
gerford & Terry, filtration engineers, Penna. 
Building, Phila., the plant having a capacity of 1,- 
800,000 gallons per day, to be used for utilizing 
water from the Passaic River. 


New Jersey, Passaic. Permits have been issued 
for another addition, 4 stories high, 130 by 188 
feet, to be erected for the Botany Worsted Mills 
at a cost of approximately $90,000. 


New York, Amsterdam. A large storehouse is 
being built for Stephen Sanford & Son, manufac- 
turers of carpets and carpet yarns. 


*Ohio, Cleveland. The Cleveland Worsted Mills 
are going ahead with improvements and exten- 
sions previously reported. It is estimated that the 
completion of the planned improvements will re- 
quire an outlay of about $200,000. George S. Rider 
Co., consulting engineers, have just completed 
plan and awarded contract for a 6-story brick 
building, 80 by 160 feet, which will be erected on 
Broadway. The work on the new office building 
is progressing. This is a 3-story structure, 50 by 
55 feet. The new boiler house is nearly completed. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Thompson Worsted 
Co., 3d and Kingston Sts., will shortly erect a 
large modern addition. This company has capital 
stock of $20,000 and makes worsted tops. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
the Yorkshire Worsted Mills, operating 4 sets and 
250 looms on men’s wear worsteds and piece dyes 
at Lenni Mills, with a branch mill at Coral and 
Adams Sts., this city, containing 40 looms, are ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of the plant operated 
by the Southwark Mills Co., at 31st and Reed Sts., 
which contains about 200 looms. The price offered, 


it is said, is in the neighborhood of $75,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Shelbourne 
Mills, manufacturers of men’s wear on 100 broad 
looms at H St., Westmoreland Ave. and Shel- 
bourne St., with an annex in the Lomax Mills at 
Jasper and Orleans Sts., are about to erect an 
addition of brick, 4 stories high, 50.8 by 110 feet. 
at a cost of $50,000. Construction work will begin 
at once. 

*Rhode Island, Washington. Upon the com- 
pletion of the new addition to the Livingston 
Worsted Co., ten Crompton & Knowles looms 
will be put in place. Construction work on the 
addition is practically completed. 

*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The River Spin- 
ning Co. was shut down last week during altra- 
tions incident to changes in its equipment. It was 
reported in January that the River Spinning Co. 
would add a department for weaving men’s wear 
worsteds and it is understood that one floor of 
the mill will be used for this purpose. Several 
pairs of woolen mules have been taken out and 
are to be sold to make room for the new worsted 
equipment. 
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Mills Starting Up. 

Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The upper mill of J. 
L. & T. D. Peck Mig. Co. has started up with a 
full force of hands and will be operated 3 days a 
week for the present. The mill has been shut 
down some time owing to the depression and to 
the need of repairs. The Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. 
Co.’s plant will resume operations in all depart- 
nents on May 18 


*Minnesota, St. Cloud. The St. Cloud Woolen 
Mills, Inc., has started manufacturing under the 
management of Simon Taylor, formerly of 
Spencer, Mass. This company has a capital stock 
i $10,000, and an equipment of two sets of cards 
and two broad looms. Knitting yarns and heavy 
flannels and blankets for the Western trade will be 
made. 


———————__o— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





*Connecticut, Meriden. In the near future the 
plant of the Meriden Curtain Fixture Co. will shut 
down and business be removed to Minetto, N. Y. 
We reported last week the purchase of the Minetto 
Co.’s plant by the Columbia Shade Cloth Co. of 
New York, which is interested in the local com- 
pany. I G. Cooley, agent, is at present in Minetto 
arranging for the removal. 


Connecticut, -Tariffville. The Tariffville Lace 
Mfg. Company has shut down and it is reported 
that the plant will be sold. 


Delaware, Wilmington. The Brandywine 
Bleachery is just beginning operations. Turkish 
towels and similar goods will be bleached and fin- 
ished Mr. Winniired is in charge. 


Illinois, Zion City. Marshali Field & Co. have 
placed an order for additional machinery which 
will be installed immediately upon its arrival in 
the plant of the Zion Lace Industries. Machinery 
is being imported. 


*Maine, Alfred. L. C. Akers, clerk of the Alfred 
Embroidery Co.. recently incorporated with 
capital stock of $100,000, advises that $40,000 has 
been subscribed by local interests. A new building 
will be erected, just above the old Alfred Woolen 
Mills, during the Summer, in order that produc- 
tion may begin during October or November. 
Laces and embroideries will be the output. B. C. 
Jordan is pres. of the company, S. M. Came, treas., 
and B. C. Jordan, H. C. Lord, W. A. Illagan, F. 
J. Allen, G. L. Chadbourne, R. S. Stanley and C. 
E. Landers, directors. W. A. Illagan will be supt 


‘Maryland, Elkton. It is reported that Diebert 
& Wilson, whose plant was destroyed by fire with 
a loss of practically $50,000, will rebuild. 


*Massachusetts, Brockton. It is reported that 
Hutton & Lapworth will erect a one-story building 
60 ft. square on Summer St., to be equipped for 
manufacturing elastic webbing. This company was 
mentioned in April as ordering 8 looms of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. At a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Glendale Elastic Fabric Co. 
it was decided to increase the capital stock. 


*Massachusetts, Everett. The new building 
erected for the Shultz-Goodwin Co. Inc., reported 
some months ago, has been completed. 50 braid 


ing machines and 20 looms for manufacturing nar 
row fabrics have been installed and part of th 
machinery is now in operation. This company 
bought out the Wm. M. Rodger Mfg. Company 
of Lowell, which was a running plant, and has 
combined this in the new plant at Everett with 
their old plant at 16 Columbia St. Boston. Chas 
Goodwin is pres., W. A. Shultz, treas., agt. and 
buyer and Wm. M. Rodger, is supt. The office 
this company is at 31 Lincoln St., Boston. 


*Massachusetts, North Andover. The contract 
for construction work on the new boiler house for 
the Brightwood Manufacturing Co. has not been 
let. Plans and specifications have been completed 
by H. H. Smith which call for a one-story brick 
structure 65 by 50 ft. It is understood that this 
addition and a number oi other improvements will 
be completed during the summer. 


Massachusetts, North Cambridge. The Ameri- 
can Circular Loom Co. will not rebuild its plant 
in Chelsea. A building has been secured in North 
Cambridge on Clarendon Ave., and it is being re- 
modelled to receive the equipment. New machin 
ery is being built and it is expected that they will 
resume manufacturing their line of flexible con- 
duits in two or three weeks. The Boston office 
of the American Circular Loom Co. is at 45 Milk 
ot. 

*Massachusetts, Winchester. The Chas. N 
Bacon Felt Works, for which a receiver was ap- 
pointed last November, has been reorganized as 
the Bacon Felt Co., and started manufacturing the 
old line of wool felt goods and buffing wheels on 
May 18. W. G. Smith is president of the new com- 
pany, Dwight Smith is treasurer and agent, and 
Chas. Bacon is secretary. The equipment com- 
prises 13 sets of cards and 2 pickers. 


*Missouri, St. Louis. The St. Louis Embroid 
ery Co., Crittenden McKinley, mgr., has awarded 
contract for the erection of mill buildings to cost 
$15,000. This company operates 6 Swiss embroid- 
ery machines and about 40 special sewing ma 
chines on embroidered goods. 


*New Hampshire, Milford. The Middlesex 
Linen Co.’s plant started up Monday morning 
upon the completion of needed repairs. The plant 
shut down the first of the month. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Franklin Narrow 
Fabric Company. recently incorporated to take 
over the business of the Stokes & Taylor Co., lo- 
cated at 3d and Federal Sts., where they operated 
8 looms and 6 braiders on narrow fabrics, shoe 
laces and braids of silk, cotton and mercerized 
yarns, have shut down the plant, the prospects 
being that it will not be started up again. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Barbour Flax Spin- 
ning Company will, on July ist, take over the old 
Granite Mills and use the building for manufac- 
turing. The building will be remodelled and 
equipped with new machinery before operations 
‘ommence. 


*New Jersey, Trenton The O’Brien Rubber 
Thread and Webbing Co. has been incorporated 
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ind will equip a plant for the manufacture of rub- 
ber thread, elastic and electric webbing, starting 
with a paid-in capital of $3,000. An office has been 
opened at 147 East State St. Anthony T. Williams 
is in charge. 


*North Carolina, Lynn. Operations have 
started in the Pacolet Finishing Co.’s plant at this 
place. This corporation was organized in Febru 
ary by officers ot the Skyland Hosiery Co., Flat 
Rock, N. C., and the Tryon Hosiery Co. of Lyn: 
N. C., for the purpose of dyeing and finishing thei: 
product. Its capacity is 2,500 lbs. daily. The capi- 
tal stock is $125,000. John F. Wilcox is president 
and buyer, and H E. Stillwell is treasurer 


*Pennsylvania, Lansdowne. Wm. Hall & Co 
roprietors of tl Union Mills, have not begun 
manufacturing on their new line of Union huck 
towels. It will be remembered that the original 
mill of this concern in which shoddies and gar- 
netted waste were manufactured, was burned some 
months ago. The plant has been rebuilt and 30 
ooms have been set up for the manufacture 
towels. They expect to get in operation as soon 
is business improves. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia The Industrial 
Dveing & Finishing Works has completed the in 
tallation of a plant, very much increasing their 
apacity on worsted and union piece dyes and 
running this department on full time. This 
pany makes a specialty of union piece dyeing 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Contract for the new 
dyehouse which we reported previously would be 
built for Brehm & Stehle has been awarded to 
Charles W. Denney and construction work has 
started. The new building will be one story high, 
40 by 72 ft 


Texas, San Angelo. Messrs. Cook & Bennett 
will establish a plant for manufacturing rag car 
pets and rugs. A number of looms have been re- 
ceived and operations will begin as soon as ma- 
chinery can be set up. Cotton warp yarns will be 
bought. 

*Wisconsin, Waupaca. The Directors of the 
Vaupaca Felting Mills are preparing to start con 
struction work on the proposed new dye house. 
The capital stock of this company is now $50,000. 
Felt hat bodies are manufactured 


———_—_____. 4 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 





Alabama, Eufaula. The Eufaula Cotton Mills 
are in the hands of a receiver. No statement of 
assets and liabilities has been given out. The 
plant has been shut down for several months. The 
Eufaula Mills manufacture 4 and 5 yard sheetings 
n 12,800 ring spindles and 353 broad looms. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. Application was made 
by Robert Gallagher, counsel for the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Co. and the Squam Lake Woolen 
Co., for a receiver for the Bart Linn Woolen Co., 
and F. P. Cabot of Boston, was appointed. The 
liabilities are $31,396, and the assets $22,646. The 
Cleveland Co. has a claim of $1727, and the Squan 
Lake Co. one of $459. The Bart Linn Woolen C: 


has capital stock of $25,000 and manufactured wool 
and worsted cloths on 34 broad looms. 


Massachusetts, West Rutland. Fred R. Smith, 
manufacturer of woolens on 2 sets and 64 narrow 
iooms, has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
The liabilities are given as $87,294.92 and assets, 
$77,408.51. 


Oo 


FIRES. 





Canada, Toronto. The building on Adelaide St.. 
occupied by the Canadian Silk Co., was recently 
destroyed by fire, with a loss of $200,000. They 
yperated 20 looms, by electricity, on silk labels 


Marvland, Elkton. The plant of Deibert & Wil- 
on, manufacturers of Turkey red damask and 
plaid table cloths on 40 looms, has been destroyed 
by fire. The loss is estimated at about $50,000 
with insurance of $40,000. 


New York, New York. Fire completely glutted 
the offices located at 495 Broome St.. in which 
were located the New York office of Holland & 
Web, cotton, worsted and silk yarns; F. A, Crapo, 
silks, and Davis & Quick, dyers and bleachers. 
femporary offices were opened at once at 407 
Broome St 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William O’Neill’s 
tenement mill at Josephine and Oxford Sts., Frank- 
ford, has been almost destroyed by fire. The ten 
ants and the losses estimating by them are as fol- 

ws: Wm. O'Neill, owner of the buildings and 
manufacturer of damasks and cotton and linen 
iress goods, 86 broad and 58 narrow looms, $75,- 
000; Devonshire Woolen Mills, S. W. Goldsmith, 
proprietor, dress goods and men’s wear, 26 broad 
looms, $2,000; Primrose Tapestry Co., James New- 
ton, proprietcr, tapestry curtains, table covers and 
novelties, 6 looms, $2,500: Reno Manufacturing 
Co., McConville and John Hasley, Jr., proprietors, 
48 narrow looms, dress goods, $2,000; and A. 
Rhoads, manufacturer of art squares, 5 looms, 
$2,000. It is said that the mills will be repaired 
and again put in operation as soon as the insur- 
ance has been adjusted. 

_—_——-———_ e—__ ——- — 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Connecticut, Glenville. It is reported that the 
local plant of the American Felt Co., which is now 
closed, will not manufacture the line of woolens 
which has been made there for years, when the 
plant starts up again. It is probable that felts will 
be the product. James H. Hunt, who has been 
superintendent of the plant, has elosed his business 
connection with the concern. 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. The American 
Thread Co. has established a bonded warehouse in 
this city owing to the fact that the company has 
purchased over a half million dollars worth of cot- 
ton. The work of removing the machinery from 
No. 1 mill to the new No. 6 mill is progressing. 


*Georgia, Ashburn. J. S. Shingler advises that 
the promoters of the Shingler Cotton Mills Co 
have abandoned the erection of their plant for this 
year. This company secured charter with author- 
ized capital stock of $250,000, in December. They 
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proposed to build and operate 
spindles and 300 looms. 


$ *Georgia, Atlanta. The old Atlanta Cotton Mill 
property reported purchased by Asa Chandler and 
D. B. Carson will be used for a bonded warehouse. 


Georgia, Barnesville. The new the 
Aldora Mills have reorganized with the following 
officers: Thomas D. Stewart, pres.; Frank M. In- 
man, sec.-treas., and A. E. Hightower, gen. mgr 
[The Aldora Mills have equipment of 10,000 mule 
se spindles which manufacture 9s to 18s cotton yarns. 


a plant of 10,000 


owners of 





Georgia, Columbus. J. F. Pou is reported to be 
at the head of a project for the erection of a new 
-otton raill in this city. An option has been se- 
-ured on suitable land for manufacturing purposes. 


Georgia, Columbus. The Muskogee Mig. Co.,. 
the Columbus Mfg. Co., the new Swift Spinning 
Mills, the Eagle & Phoenix Mill and a number of 
other manufacturing plants were shut down for a 
few days on account of the high water; the lower 
stories of some of the plants being deluged with 
water. 


Maine, Berwick. The New England Woolen 
Co. has been granted a charter with capital stock 
§ $100,000. O. R Fairfield, of Somersworth, N. 
H., will be president, E. J. Fairfield also of 
Somersworth will be treasurer and E. B. Smith, 
of Berwick, clerk. Their purpose is to manufac- 
ture and deal in woolen and cotton goods, shoddy 
and felt. $300 is. paid in. 


Maine, Portland. The Richmond Lace Works 
have been incorporated with capitalization of $250,- 
ooo by C. C. Buckman, Boston; J. S. Steele, Wor- 
cester and S. C. Perry, Portland. 


Maine, Richmond. Reports have been circulated 
to the effect that the Knapp Spinning Mills would 
start a weaving department. We are advised that 
no change in the product of the plant is antici- 
pated and that one loom was installed simply to 
make certain tests. Combed and carded Egyptian 
‘otton varns are manufactured. 


Maine, Skowhegan. The Marston Worsted Co. 
is being prepared for the resumption of opera- 
tions in full. J. H. Hary of Woonsocket is in 
-harge of the plant. 


Maine, Waterville. Owing to the death of Mr. 
Frank Chase, treasurer of the Chase Mfg. Co., the 
property, consisting of modern buildings erected 
ibout 5 or 6 years ago, and machinery consisting 
of 3 sets of cards and 15 Crompton & Knowles 
ooms, are for sale or for lease. The plant and 
machinery are in excellent condition, having been 
stopped only a few weeks. There is good water 
power, sufficient to run the whole plant and suit 
ible for dyeing purposes. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. It is expected that 
the project of erecting a new mill for the Davis 
Mills will be definitely decided at the meeting of 
the directors to be held within a few days. The 
matter has been under consideration at intervals 
for about a veat 


*New Jersey, Raritan. A permanent injunction 
has been made restraining the stockholders of the 
Raritan Woolen Mills from increasing the capital 
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the 
accordance 


k of company from $150,000 to $525,000 in 
with resolutions recently passed by the 


board of directors. 


*New York, Troy. As reported in January ther 
is a movement among prominent collar and shirt 
manufacturers toward the establishment of : 
bleaching and finishing plant. At the present time 
arrangements have not assumed a definite form 
and it is not certain that a company will be formed 
and a plant operated. Tentative plans include the 
formation of a company with capital stock of 
$500,000, to be known as the Troy Bleaching Co. 
George Bothamley, an expert bleacher and fin- 
isher, has been in correspondence with interested 
parties. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. It is stated that the 
Charlotte Cotton Mills, 5th and Graham Sts., has 
decided to liquidate the business. 10,000 spindles 
ind 250 40-inch looms were operated on 37 inch 
drills and ticking. The plant has been shut down 
for some time. The company is solvent and the 
decision to liquidate is voluntary. Machinery and 
real estate will be disposed of aS soon as possible. 
J. M. Oates is president; D. W. Oates, treasurer, 
and C. L. Oates, superintendent. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. H. C. Ball & Co., 
proprietors of the Wissahickon Worsted Mills, 
Main St., Manayunk, have started on a full time 
schedule. Worsted yarns are manufactured on the 
Bradford system. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. & J. Dobson, 
proprietors of the Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills, 
resumed full time schedule after a pro- 
longed period of curtailment. 


have 


South Carolina, Union. Hartley L. Lord, wh 
for the past two vears has been manager of the 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C., has re 
signed his position and on June I goes 
to Lancaster, S. C., to be associated with 
Mr. Leroy Springs, a large capitalist and 
mill owner, in the management of his extensiv: 
interests. He will act as general manager of the 


following mills controlled by Mr. Springs, making 


his headquarters in Lancaster: The Eureka Cot- 
ton Mills and The Springstein Mills at Chester, 
S. C.; the Fort Mill Mfg. Co. and Mill Fort Mill 
Co. of Fort Mill, S. C.; the Lancaster Cotton Mills 


Lancaster, S. C. 


equipment of 


These five mills have a combined 
about 125,000 and 3,000 


7 a 
spindles 


yoms, making a wide range white and color 

work. The goods are sold through Deering, Mil- 
liken & Co. Mr. Lord went to Union in June, 
1906, to become the general manager of the Union- 


Buffalo Mills property shortly after their reorgar 
zation, resigning the agency of the Chicopee Man 
ufacturing Co to accept that position. He ha 
been very successful in the work of building 
properties and in his new position will have a st 
vider field. For the present no general manager 
1as been appointed for his place at Union. Mr: 
\. W. Smith, president of the company, will giv: 
re time to the active management and the su 
perintendents will have charge of the respective 
plants. Much new machinery has been bought for 
tl mills, including new Draper looms, and will 
installed during the summer 
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John Farrell, 
Mills, 


with that company. 


overseer of spinning at the Sawyer 
Dover, N. H., has severed his connection 


Douglas Anderson has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Auburn Woolen Com- 
pany, Auburn, N. Y. He was formerly employed 
at the Sawyer Mills, American Woolen Company, 
Dover, N. H. 


Wm. Paisley, second hand in the dye house at 
the Salt’s Textile Mfg. Company, Norwalk, Conn., 
has severed his connection with that company. 


S. Ohira has accepted a position as assistant 
dyer at the Rosemont Dyeing Company, Woon- 
socket, R. I. He comes from East Orange, N. J 


John A. O’Brien has accepted the position as 
pattern weaver for the Montrose Woolen Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, R. I. He comes from Glea- 


sondale, Mass. 


Fred C. Pohlmann has accepted the position as 


overseer of dyeing for James & E. H. Wilson, 
Taconic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. He was formerly 
employed at the Middlesex Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


James H. Redmond has accepted the position 
as superintendent of the worsted department 
for James & E. H. Wilson, Taconic Mills, Pitts- 
field. Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Victor Mfg. Company, Clinton, Mass. He takes 
up his new duties May 4 and has had a wide ex- 
perience in the manufacturing of worsted goods 
having been employed for a number of years at 


the Globe Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


Wm. Tracy, for twenty years gate man at the 
Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works, has resigned 
and has purchased a large farm in South Wolfe- 
boro, N. H. 

Wm. L. Brayton, son of the late Hezekiah A 
Brayton, late treasurer of the Sagamore Mfg. 
Company, New Bedford. Mass., has been recom: 
mended to the stockholders as a suitable man to 
fill the position as treasurer 


Thomas Rooney, second hand in the card room 


at the Nonquit Mills. New Bedford, Mass., has 
accepted a position as overseer of carding at 
Utica, N. Y. His successor is Theo. Wood 
Frank Whitaker has pted a position as s¢ 
tion hand at the Griswold Mills, Darby. Pa. 
Wm. Estes has accepted the position as over- 
seer of card grinding at the Central Mills Com 


pany, Southbridge, Mass 


Harry Balcomb has severed his connection with 
the Yantic Woolen Company, Yantic, Conn., as 
overseer of carding. The vacancy has been filled 
by W. H. Wilcox of Watertown, Mass. 

P. D. Wade, for the past 21 years superintend- 
ent of the Pelzer Mfg. Company, Pelzer, S. C., 
has severed his connection with that company. 

Wm 
position 


Woodcock of Wilton, Me., has accepted a 
1s overseer of dyeing at Tilton, N. H. 


Personals. 


Wm. O. Talbott, superintendent of the dyeing 
department of the Stott Woolen Company, Stott 
ville, N. Y., has resigned after 21 years of service 


Daniel McIntosh, employed in the dyeing de 
partment at the A. D. Gleason Mills, Gleasondale, 
Mass., had his left arm badly crushed by having it 
entangled in the cloth while working an ex 
tractor. 


John Abbott has accepted a position as overseer 
of finishing at the Soo Woolen Mills, Sault Ste 
Marie, Mich. 


Richard O’Donnell, overseer of dyeing at the 
Cowan Woolen Mills, Lewiston, Me., has resigned 
and accepted a similar position with the Morrison 
Woolen Company, Dexter, Me. 


Thos. W. Biddells, overseer of finishing at the 
Wood Worsted Mills. Lawrence, Mass., has re 
signed and returned to his home at Potter Hill 


K.. I. 


James Mento has accepted a position as over 
seer of dyeing for the Strathmore Worsted Mills 
Concord Junction, Mass. He comes from Bristol 
R. I 


James Brown, overseer of dyeing at the Mor 
tison Woolen Company, Dexter, Me.. has resigned 
on account of ill health. 


Henry Clapham has accepted the position as su 
perintendent and designer for the Forman Wor 
sted Mills, Howard and Lehigh Ave., Philadel 
phia, Pa. He was formerly employed at the 
Griffin Company, Frankford, Phila 


John Kaye has accepted the position as ove 
seer of dyeing for the Oneko Woolen Mills. New 
Bedford, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Wilton Woolen Company, Wilton, N. H. 


B. W. Washburn has accepted the position as 


overseer of dyeing at’ the Sawyer Mills, Dover 
N. H. He was formerly employed at James and 
E. H. Wilson’s mill, Pittsfield, Mass 


Peter Costello, Jr., has been promoted to the 
position as overseer of finishing at the Beaver 
Brook Mills, Collinsville, Mass., to fill the vacancy 
caused by his brother, Jos. W. Costello, who goes 
to the Taconic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass 


Robert Yeaman has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Paton Mfg. Company. 
Sherbrook, Canada. 


Chas. E. Tervear, for 30 years agent of the Amer 
ican Hair Cloth Company, Central Falls, R. I 
has severed his connection with that company 


Chas. Auel, who has been connected with the 
mill end of the Faulkner, Page Company, Bosto: 
and a well known woolen manufacturer, has sev 
ered his connection with that company and _ will 
again identify himself with the management of a 
wool and worsted mill. 


Geo. E. Richardson, employed in the Lancaster 


Mills, Clinton, Mass., has severed his connection 
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with that company. He was presented with a Ma- 
sonic ring by the help in his employ. 


Wm. F. McCann will have charge of the weav- 
ing department for the new silk mill to be started 
soon at Providence, R. I. He has been employed 
for the past year at the Presley Silk Company. 


R. P. Gettys, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Knoxville Woolen Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has re- 
tired from active business. He has been con- 
nected with the mill for the past 25 years. 

Samuel Jackson, employed at the Osborne 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company and was presented with a 
beautiful gold mounted French briar pipe by the 
help employed under him. 


Jos. W. Costello has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing for the James & E. H. Wil- 
son, Taconic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. He was for- 


merly employed as overseer of finishing at the 
Beaver Brook Mills, Collinsville, Mass. 
John Griffin, chief engineer of the American 


Print Works, Fall River, Mass., has resigned and 
accepted a similar position at the Richard Borden 
Mills, same city. 


F. W. Treadway, overseer of carding at the 
Beaver Dam Woolen Mills, Beaver Dam, Wis.., 
has resigned. 

H. T. Birkby, overseer of dyeing at the Oneko 


Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has accepted a posi 
tion as boss dyer at the Middlesex Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., succeeding Fred C. Pohlmann. 


E. E. Smith has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning for the Swift Mfg. Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga. He was formerly employed at the Wylie 


Mills, Chester, S. C. 


Jos. Foster has accepted the position as loom 
fixer at the Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass. He 
was formerly employed at E. Douglas, Mass. 


A. S. Winslow has accepted the position as su 
perintendent of the Clinton Cotton Mills, Spar 
tanburg, S. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Inman Cotton Mills. 


A. Tait Hope has 
ager of the T. H. Taylor Company, Chatham, 
Ont., Canada. He was formerly employed at 
Harris & Company, Rockwood, Ont. 


Adolph Pfeffer, superintendent for the 
Faulkner Mill, Stafford Springs, Conn., has 
ered his connection with that company. 


accepted a position as man 


Fred 


Ssev- 


John MacFarlane Moir, treasurer of the Crown 


Mills and Marcellus Woolen Mills. and Miss 
Laura Louise Lyon of San Diego, Cal., were mar- 
ried at her home. They will soon take up their 
residence in Marcellus, N. Y. 

John Sullivan has been elected agent of the 


Taber Mills of New Bedford. He is to act as sell 
ing agent He was for seven years supt. of 
the Acushnet Mills in that city and has for the 
past three years been in the South 

Mr. D. D. Pendleton has been appointed th 
Pittsburg representative of the Wheeler Condenser 
& Engineering Co., of Carteret, N. J., and 


aiso. 
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hereafter handle the sale of Wheeler surface jet 
and barometer condensers, Wheeler-Volz com- 
bined condenser and feed heater, Wheeler-Barnard 
water cooling towers, Edwards wet vacuum 
pumps, and other Wheeler specialties, such as dry 
vacuum pumps, centrifugal pumps, vertical en- 
gines, Wheeler vacuum pans, Wheeler multiple 
effect distilling apparatus, etc., in that territory 
Mr. Pendleton has, during the past fifteen years, 
occupied various positions in the manufacturing, 
engineering and sales departments of the Westing- 
house companies and is well acquainted with the 
industries of Western Pennsylvania, particularly 
with the designing and installation of mine power 
plants. His offices will be located in the Frick 
annex. 

Herbert Lyman, of the well known Lyman fam- 
ily prominently connected with cotton mill inter- 
ests in New England, and son of Arthur T. Ly 
man, has been elected treasurer of the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Co., to succeed the late Charles L. 
Lovering. 


T. W. Meacham, president of the New Process 
Raw Hide Company, has been elected president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Syracuse, N. Y., 
in which city the New Process Raw Hide Com- 
pany is located. 


Edward Lovering has been elected treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Mills, Lowell, Mass., and Geor- 
gia, succeeding his father, the late Charles L. Lov- 
ering. 

Harry Balcomb has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding with A. D. Gleason, Gleason- 
dale, Mass. He was formerly employed at, the 
Yantic Woolen Company, Yantic, Conn, 


Michael Lundberg has accepted a 
overseer of dyeing for the 
East Stampton, Mass., 
who resigned. 


position as 
Hampton Company, 
succeeding Jas. Kershaw, 


Harry Brooks has been appointed oy 
dressing at the Montrose Woolen 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


F. M. Foster, overseer of carding Scott- 
dale Cotton Mills, Scottdale, Ga., has resigned and 
accepted a position as superintendent and m 
of the twine mill at Ingleside, Ga. 

W. A. Giles, secretary and treasurer of the 
Graniteville Mfg. Company, Graniteville, S. C., 
has been appointed agent of the same mill 


erseer of 
Company, 


at the 


ne or 
inager 


A. L. Burt, overseer of weaving at the Lafay- 
ette Cotton Mills, Lafayette, Ga., has resigned and 
accepted a similar position with the New York 


Mills, Aragon, Ga. 

W. P. Roseberry has been promoted to the po- 
ition as overseer of carding in the Scottdale Cot- 
ton Mills, Scottdale, Ga. He was formerly second 
hand in this department 

H. M. Hartwell has accepted the position as 


Acushnet Mills, 
from the Dwight 


f weaving at the 
if rd, Mass. He comes 
Company, Chicopee, Mass 


New 
Mfg 





Kai Oa, a young Japanese student was instantly 
killed in the elevator at the American House, Bos 
May 13. It had been his desire to | 


ton, become a 
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textile designer and he had been studying hard to 
cherish his ambition. 


E. E. Smith has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning at the Swift Mig. Company, Columbus, 
Ga He was formerly employed at the Wylie 
Mills, Chester, S. C. 


Robert Blackwood, superintendent of the Mars- 
den Worsted Mills, Skowhegan, Me., has severed 
his connection with that company. Jacob Harry of 
the Montrose Worsted Mill, Woonsocket, R. L., 
is looking after the manufacturing at the Marsden 
Worsted Mills. Oscar Dietrick has charge during 
Mr. Harry’s absence. 


Ronald T. Lyman, treasurer of the Boston Mig. 
Company, Waltham, Mass., and also of the Wal- 
tham Bleach & Dye Works, has been elected one 
of the directors of the Waltham Trust Company. 


F. B. Manley, superintendent of the Atlantic 
Mills, Providence, R. I., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. His successor is Jos. W 
Booth, who has been acting as asst. superinten- 
dent of the mills. 


John L. Hefferman, formerly connected with 
the National & Providence Mills, American 
Woolen Company, has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Lymansville Company, 
Providence, R. I., succeeding Herman Ambach. 
Mr. Ambach has been employed by this company 
II years. - 


S. M. Burgess, superintendent of the Oneko 
Woolen Mills. New Bedford, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


M. D. Capeless has severed his connection with 
the Black River Woolen Mills, Ludlow, Vt. The 
position has been filled by W. S. Nason of Tal- 
cottville, Conn. 


Herbert C. Pettee, who has for a number of 
years been with the sales division of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company, manufacturers of electric dyna- 
mos and motors, and lately Contract Manager, has 
been elected 2 Director of the company at the last 
meeting of the stockholders, by whom he is held 
in high regard. 


Jos. Mullen, of the firm of T. F. Mullen & Com- 
pany, woolen manufacturers, Stafford Springs, 
Conn., and Miss Annie Mellon were married in 
that town by Rev. Felix J. O’Neil 


John R. Scott, of the firm of J. R. & C. W. 
Scott, woolen manufacturers, Uxbridge, Mass., is 
seriously ill at his home.on Mendon St. 


Walter T. Capron, who was iormerly employed 
as assistant designer at the C. A. Root Company, 
Uxbridge, Mass., has accepted a position at the 
French River Textile Company, Mechanicsville, 
Conn. 


John T. Lyons has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Beaver Brook Mills, Amer- 
can Woolen Company, Collinsville, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Peter Costello, Jr. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Clinton Mills, Norwich, Conn. 

Frank Barrett has accepted the position at the 
Rhode Island Worsted Company, Stafford 
Springs. Conn., in the pattern department. 


Wilfred Robertshaw has accepted a position as 
overseer of drawing for the Dearnley Worsted 
Spinning Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walter Hobbs,-designer for the Angus Park 
Mfg. Company, E. Glastonbury, Conn., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


Louis A. Anderson, who was formerly agent of 
the River Spinning Company, Woonsocket, R. L., 
has been appointed superintendent of the Oneko 
Woolen Mills, operated by Holden, Leonard & 
Company, New Bedford, Mass. 


James Reynold, designer at the C. L. Blanding 
Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., has severed his 
connection with that company. He was formerly 
assistant superintendent at the French River Tex- 
tile Company, Mechanicsville, Conn. 


Wm. J. McGovern has resigned his position at 
the Saundersdale Works, Southbridge, Mass., to 
accept the superintendency of the bleaching and 


finishing department of the New York Mills, New 
York Mills, N. Y. 


Henry Maloney, overseer of finishing at the 
Faulkner Mfg. Company, North Billerica, Mass., 


has severed his connection with that company 
after 15 years of service. 


Peter Costello, Sr., has severed his connection 
with the Morrison Woolen Company, Dexter, Me., 
as overseer of finishing. 


Harry Taylor has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Merrimack Hat Com- 


pany, Amesbury, Mass. He comes from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


W. J. Martin has accepted a position as boss 
finisher with the Blue Ridge Woolen Mills, Basic 
City, Va. 


John McGinn, overseer of finishing at the Wor- 
cester Woolen Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
resigned and accepted a similar position with the 
Daniels’ Worsted Mills, Worcester, Mass. 


Wilkinson Crossley has severed his connection 


as overseer of dyeing at the Belle Vue Mills, Clin- 
ton, Mass. 


Thomas Kirkman of Williamstown, Mass., has 
accepted a position with the American Bag Com- 
pany, at Memphis. Tenn. He is to have a posi- 
tion in the bleaching department 


Wm. L. Mabon, second hand in the weaving de- 
partment of the Hamilton Mfg. Company, Low- 
ell, Mass., has severed his connection with that 
company after 30 years of service. He was pre- 
sented with a purse of gold by the help in the 
weaving department. 


Geo. Einstein of the Raritan Woolen Mills, 
Raritan, N. J.. has associated himself with Sieg- 
fried Arnold under the title of Arnold & Einstein, 
importers of dress goods, with office at 63 Le 


ard St., New York. 
W. R. McConachie, who held the position as 
boss dyer for the Belle Vue Mills, Clinton, Mass., 


has again re-entered their employ, succeeding 
Wilkinson Crossley. 


1] 


Thomas H. Kenney has been appointed over- 
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seer of finishing at the Oneko Woolen Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass. He was formerly engaged at the 
Stanley Woolen Company, Uxbridge, Mass., but 
later with W. J. Dickey Woolen Company, Oella 
Md. 


Henry H. Tilton was awarded a verdict of $3,500 
against the Hudson River Woolen Mills Company 
of Newburgh, N. Y., for injuries received by be- 
ing caught between the cylinder and tumbler 
one of the cards, Aug. 7, Bert Haley, second 
hand in the cz room, was g verdict 


$2.000 against the same company 


1907. 


iven a 


Arthur R. Layman has accepted 
overseer of spinning at the Sawyer Mill 
can Woolen Company, Dover, N. H 
formerly employed at the Rochester W 
pany, Rochester, N. dH. 

Clark Faulkner has accept the 

f carding at the Verd Mont Mills, Lud- 
low, Vt. He was formerly employed at South 
Royalston, Mass 


y. BB. 
as ccepted a pt 


cotton mill in Providence, R 


position 


overseer Ol! 


Richardson, formerly 


it10n as 


James Shermat verseer ig at James 
E. H. Wilson, Taconic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., 
1 his connecti wit mpany after 


mas Over- 
Centre- 


onsocket 


Drummond, overseer of dyeing at th 
Mio “ompanv le, Me., has 
his connection h th: ‘ompany. He 
formerly employed at the Taylor Mfg. Com- 


Hope Valley, R. |] 
». Carey has been appointed overseer of dye- 
it the Kent Mfg. Comy -entreville, R. I 
in Mara hi cepted a position 
’ H. Kauffman, Athol, Mas 
P. Barnes, general manager of the Hope 
Mfg. Company, Hope Mills. N. C., has re- 
ned and returned to Griffin, G: 


as boss dyer 


Thomas J. Sexton, overseer of carding at 
Greenville Woolen Mills, Greenville, R. I. 
Miss Anna Kelly were married, April 25, 

C. M. Little at Georgiaville, R. I 
was held in the evening at the home 
brother. During the evening Mr 
ton were preset 
presents. 


The receptl 

of the bride’s 
and Mrs. Sex 
ted with many beautiful and costly 


D 


H. YVobin has re-entered the 
Morrison Woolen Company, Dexter, Me., as 
overseer of finishing. This is the second time Mr 
Tobin has been finisher at this mill, having re- 
signed there some time ago to accept a similar 


position at Cl Valley, Mass 


I wiry 
N. E. Deveraux has been elected president of 
the Skenandoa Cotton Company, Utica, N. Y., at 
a meeting | y the directors recently; F. G. 
vice pres.; W. S. Doolittle, sec. and F. P. 


employ of the 


Wood, 
Fitsimmons, treas 
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Thomas Sutcliffe, oversee: weaving at the 
Lorraine Mfg. Company, Westerly, R. I., for the 
past twenty years has severed his connection with 
that concern He was presented with a hat 
gold watch and chain by the help employe 
department. 

W. Joyce, 


+ 
Clyde Bleachery 


assistant superinten at 
& Print Works, River Point, 
I., has accepted a position as superintendent ot 
the Southbridge Printing Company, Southbridge 


Mass. , 


Edward Elsner has accepted the positi 
signer for the Fern Rock Woolen Mills 
phia, Pa. He was formerly employed 
at the Saugus Mfg. C 

Harry Haigh has accepted 
seer of dyeing at the Assawa 
Cont He was formerly 
Mfg. Company, Saugu 


mpany, Saugu 


J umes L: 
seer of the en; 
the VW 


mott, who resigned 


Wm. N. Henry, former; 
minster weaving department at the Hartford Car 
pet Corporation, has resigned and accepted 
similar position with the 
pany, Roxbury, Mass 
Whitaker 


of finish 


Roxbury Carpet ( 


Geo 
yverseer Q 
Mills, Beaver Dam, Wis 

Louis O. Demars h 
second hand in the dy 
Woolen Company, Wor 
merly employed at th 
N. H. 

EC 


posi os aeeiebne 
spinning at the Pine Tre ’ Company 
anielson, Conn. He succeeds L. H. C 


rey 


H. P. Mallison, superintendent for Chas. Port 


er 
& Sons, manufacturer 


of men’s wear, Howard an 
Norris Sts. 


Philadelphia, has severed his connec 

in with that company and is now in a similar po 
sition with the May Mfg. Company, Ashton Mills 
Pa., succeeding S. J. Greer, who was recently; 
stricken with apoplexy and compelled to retire. 


I 


. D Connell, formerly overseer of spinning at 
ctorsville, Vt., is holding a temporary posi 


bag master at Bellows Falls, Vt 


+7 
sition 


Ceo. Smethurst, overseer 
Plainfield Woolen Company, 
Conn., has severed his connection with that com 
pany on account of his health. He will take 
much needed rest before engaging elsewhere. 


E. T. Switzer, designer at the Hope Mills Mfg. 
Company, Hope Mills, N. C.. has resigned 


John F. Mahoney. for the past 
the Holt-Morgan Miils, 
cepted a position as 


Hope Mills Mig. | 


spinning at th 
Central Village, 


three years 

Lafayetteville, has ac- 
yverseer of weaving at the 

mpany, Hope Mills. N. C. 
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ling and spinning 
accepted a similar 
n Mills, Draper, 


has accepted a posit 


warping 


ling and 
\tlanta, Ga 

accepted a position 

No. 1 Mill at Lando, S. 
rseer of 


Ga 


weavins 


epted a po as de- 
Wi . ompany, Central 


iccepted a position as 

designer for the Laurel Mills 

Company, Roswell. Ga He was formerly 

1 at Enfield, Mass., and previous to that 

1 Carpenter Woolen Mills 
clifton Forge, Va 

Thomas Brooks, spinning at the 

Oakland Mfg. Company, Reisertown, Md., has sev- 

ered his connection with that company after four 

years of service. 


1anager or tne 
f 
i 


( 


rer r t 
Overseer Vi 


Robert S. McDougal] has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Apponaug plant of the [ 
S. Finishing Company, Apponaug, R. I 


John Emmott, overseer of the engraving depart- 
ment of the Windsor Print Works, North Adams, 
fass., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany after 47 years of continuous service. James 
Latham, for twenty years connected with the en- 
graving department, is to succeed Mr. Emmott as 
overseer. 

, overseer of carding at the Dan 
°0.. Danielson, Conn., has severed 
with that company and accepted a 
» with the Lorraine Mfg. Company 


ats 


mnection 


Paw- 


O’Donnell, overseer of the dyeing depart- 
Morrison Woolen Company 
severed his 


Dexter, 
connection with that com- 


has accepted the position as over- 
ning at the Bernon Mills, Ge 
eding Thos. H. Dugal 


D. Risley has accepted a position as overseer 
finishing at the Belle Vue Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
e¢ ding Mr. 


James Fraser has 


seer of dyeing at the 


Dexter, Me. 


Wm. M. Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Company, entertained a number of the of- 
ficials and overseers connected with the Washing- 
ton and Wood Worsted Mills at his summer resi- 
dence in Andover Saturday, May 23. 
about 150 present 


rgiaville, 


ep 
Rodger. 


accepted a position as over- 
Morrison Woolen Company, 


There were 


Louis W. Emerson, president of the Warrens- 
burg Woolen Company, Warrensburg, N. Y., and 
a director of the Empire Shirt Company, has been 
Emerson National Bank 


elected president of the 


DEATHS. 


Charles Cooper, Bennington, Vt., one of the 
best known men in the knitting industry, died sud- 
denly at his summer home at Round Lake, New 
York, May 2. He was born in Nottingham, Eng., 
73 years ago, and came to this country at the age 
of 12, and has been connected with the knitting 
trade for many years. As an inventor and builder 
of knitting machinery he was one of the pioneers 
and leaders in upbuilding the mechanical side of 
the knitting trade, probably doing as much as any 
man for the development of a distinct type of 
American knitting machinery. The Cooper Man 
ufacturing Company, Bennington, manufactured 
knit goods on the machinery of his patents and is 
one of the largest industries in the state. Mr. 
Cooper was president of this concern at the time 
of his death. He took great interest in his sum- 
mer home at Round Lake, and was a.trustee of 
th Round Lake Association controlling adjacent 
property. He is survived by his widow, his son, 
Alexander J. Cooper of Bennington, and his 
daughter, Mrs. G. F. Stoddard of New York. 


Davis Jones, who has been superintendent of 
the Atlas Underwear Company, Piqua, Ohio, for 
the past seven years, died at his home in that city 


Charles L. Lovering, treasurer of the Merri 
mac Mfg. Co., died at his home in Taunton at the 
age of 7s. He had been in ill health for some time 
previous to his death. He was one of the most 
prominent of New England treasurers, and the 
I.overing family has been for years identified with 
the cotton industry. Besides the Merrimac, he 
was treasurer of the Massachusetts Cotton Mills 
Lowell, president and director of the American 
Felt Co., director of the Elizabeth Poole Co. and 
the Whittenten Mfg. Co., Taunton, and of the 
Gosnold Mills at New Bedford, besides being di 
rector and officer of a number of other business 
organizations. His judgment as a cotton buver 
was highly regarded. He leaves two sons, Ed 
ward, who is treasurer and manager of the Whit 
tenten Mills, and William M., head of the Taunton 
Dye Mills & Bleachery. William C. Lovering, the 
Congressman, is a hrother 


William M. Young died Wednesday, May 20 
Mr. Young has been identified with the textile in 
dustry in Philadelphia for many years, conducting 
a plant for the manufacture of spindle banding, 
ropes, etc., on Frankford Ave., below Frankford 
Junction and several years ago in partnership with 
George Weinmann started a plant under the name 
of the Kensington Machine Co., for the building 
and repairing of textile machinery, on Mascher St.. 
below Lehigh Ave.. with which he was identified 
up to the time of his death. The funeral was held 
at his late residence, 3647 Emerald St., the inter- 
ment being made at Oakland Cemetery. Mr 
Young leaves a wife and one son, John B. Young, 
who is also a prominent textile manufacturer of 
this city 

Jos. Stone, 


goo ds. 


a retired manufacturer of worsted 
who was connected with the Pacific Mills 
of Lawrence, Mass., during the greater part of his 
business career, with office at 53 State St., died at 
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his home, 125 Townsend St., Roxbury. Mass., 
24. He had been in failing health for about six 
months. He was born in Charlestown, Mass., sixty 
years ago. 


May 


Frank Chase, who organized the Chase Woolen 
Company, Waterville, Me., and a prominent citi- 
zen, died at his home on Western Ave., at the age 
of 61 years. Death was due to Bright’s disease. 


Othliel De Forest, secretary of the Somerset 
Silk Company, with office at 282 Broome St., New 
York City, died in his office April 28 while talk- 
ing with his manager and sales agent. During the 
conversation he complained of feeling ill and died 
before a doctor could be summoned. 


James Stott, for 37 years superintendent of the 
Talbot Mills at North Billerica, Mass., and a resi- 
dent of that town for more than 50 years, died at 
his home, aged 82 years. He was the first super- 
intendent of the Talbot Mills, and was closely con- 
nected with its growth and success up to the time 
of his resignation in 1894. 


Ferguson N. Barber died at his home in Rock 
Hill, S. C., at the age of 76 years. He was one 
of the first to manufacture cotton goods in that 
section. 


John Dumas, employed in the finishing depart- 
ment at the Dunn Worsted Mill, Woonsocket, R. 
I., was instantly killed, being caught in one of the 
running gears of the fulling machine. 
years of age and leaves a family. 


Horatio M. Howard of Byfield, Mass., died at 
his home on Central St. of heart trouble. Mr. 
Howard was for the past 80 years connected with 
the woolen business. 


Wm. TJ. Baker, for more than 60 years a res! 
lent of Williamsburg, Pa., died at his home, 22! 
So. 9th St. He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 76 
vears ago. He was at one time vice-president « 
the J. W. Streeton Company, silk manufacturers 
He is survived by his wife and four sons. 


Wm. J. Kennedy of the firm of W. J. Kennedy 
& Sons, manufacturers of picked, carded and gar 
netted Broadalbin, N. Y., died at his 
home in that town at the age of 55 years. Some 
years ago when the Broadalbin Knitting Com 
pany was formed, he became the general supet 


intendent and held this position until the plant 
burned in 1905 


He was 50 


. ‘ 
stock, Ol 


Geo. H. Gilbert died at his home in Winchester, 
Mass., April 14. He had been in ill health for 
several years. Mr. Gilbert was born in North An 
dover, April 24, 1841, and educated in the Ware 
public schools, the Monson Academy and at the 
Williston Seminary at Easthampton. At the age 
of 20, he entered the business conducted by his 
father as sales agent in New York and at 25, he 
was made a partner. With his uncle he estab- 
lished the commission house of Farnham & Gil- 
bert Company. He was the son of the late Hon. 
Geo. H. Gilbert, who established extensive woolen 
ictories at Ware and Gilbertville, known as the 
Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Company. He was tendered 
a unanimous nomination of the Republican party 
or the New York Senate, but declined for busi 
ness reasons. He was a charter member of the 
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Union League Club of New York, also a member 
of the Park Street Church of Boston. He leaves 
two brothers, J. H. Greenville Gilbert and Edward 
H. Gilbert and one sister, Mrs. James H. Hinsdale, 
of Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Gilbert never married. 


Henry Gray one of the directors of the Clifton 
Hosiery Company the Winsted Hosiery Company 
and the New England Kniting Company, died at 
his home at Winsted, Conn., May 17th. He was 
born in Salisbury, Conn., April 5, 1834. Was also 
president of the Hurlburt National Bank. 

Geo. H. Bisby, who was connected with the firm 
of A. L. Woodruff & Company, Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, wholesale wool dealers and also the firm 
of Long & Bisby, died at his home in that city, 
May 12, at the age of 72 years. He was also inter- 
ested in the Farr Alpaca Mills, Holyoke, Mass 


Frank Russell. a prominent resident of Pittsfield, 
Mass., and formerly associated with Lemuel Pom- 
eroy & Sons, woolen manufacturers and Brown & 
Russell, knit goods manufacturers, died 
home in Pittsfield at the age of 50 years 
survived by his wife and two sons 

James B. Ward, 


Vv 


at his 


He is 


senior member of the firm of 
James B. Ward & Bro., proprietors of the Boylston 
Mills, rmanufacturers of Turkish towels and bleach 
ers of cotton fabrics at Howard St. and Lehigh 
Ave., Philadelphia, died May 22 and was buried 
from his late home, 2362 No. Park St., on May 26. 

Robert Cumming, for many years prominent in 
the thread industry, died at his home, 317 Mt 
Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J.. of heart disease 
after an iliness of several weeks. He was born in 
Scotland 65 years ago and was for some time agent 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland at Kilmarnock. 
He came to this country in 1880 and immediately 
became connected with Geo. A. Clark & Bros 
He retired ten years ago and was also director of 
the Marshall Linen Thread Company. 
vived by his wife, a married 
ons. 


He is sur- 
daughter and three 
Benjamin Frank Taylor, an 
Peace Dale Mig. Company, Peace Dale, | 
instantly killed April 18 while oiling a ca 
[The rope broke and in winding around the fly 
wheel caused it to break, a fragment hitting Mr 
faylor and throwing him out of a window to the 
ground, a distance of 40 feet. 


employe at the 


i 
R. I., was 
ble pulley 
id 


Geo. M. Jeffrey, head of the designing depart- 
ment of the Pacific Mills, 34 Thomas St., died at 
the age of 65 years. He is survived by his wife 
ind one son 


James 


} Monroe Chaffee of Staffordville, Conn., 
died at his home in that town at the age of 60 
vears. He was a wool sorter by trade and consid- 
ered an expert in that line. 

E. H. Blake, wool buyer connected with the 
firm of Christy & Wise, San Francisco, Cal., died 
it his home in Pendleton, Oré 

Jos. T. Smith, who operated a worsted spinning 
plant at Westmoreland and Emerland Sts., died at 
his home, 1911 E. Allegheny Ave., at the age of 
54 years 

Manuel Sylvia, foreman at 
New Bedford, Mass., died at St. Luke Hospital 
oi lockjaw, May 20. He stepped on a nail some 
time ago and tetanus scon developed. 


the Acushnet Mills, 
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Year Book of the Eonomizer, Catalogue 106; The 
Green Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, 
N.Y, 
thadanlt the office oft acto fy as [his is a pamphlet of 158 pages in which the 
work of the Green fuel economizer is described. 
contains illustrations and charts, giving results 
»btained from steam plants in many parts of the 
country. 


New Publications. 


Chemistr 
samten Oelindust: by R. Rossma 
22 p:  ¢ bd 1/2; Hartleben, \ 
and oa $1.2: 
ihe author byect 1 riting this book was t Stitches.”” Merrow Machine Company, Hart- 
ibine theory with practice, and supply what h« ford. Conn. 
ney in the literature Of Olls, This is an attractive little publication devoted t 
I esses and practice hay the processes, products and devices made by the 
iount of attention. Che 1D- ibove company, and will be issued semi-occasion- 
three heads: Animal and illy for the purposes of describing the various ma- 
its 1, Mineral Ouls an t -hines which they build and the particular pur 
ihe text is in German poses for which they are adapted. The May issu 
-ontains a description of their Style No. 60 m: 
I tice Pov ing (Die Prax i hine, as well as the portraits of a number of their 
Mechanischen berei); by Hermann Dornig uutside representatives who call upon the trade 
124 pages, 1/2 by 9; A. Hartleben’s \ ts, nd who are in charge of the different branches. 
Wein, At : rice $2.00. 
he author has included in th 
his work much material suggested by inquiri Vertical Self-Oiling Steam Engines; American 
from correspondents in regard t point not Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ered in the first Y 1 catalogue of 64 pag describing 


Py 


ih2 text hi | An illustrate: | 
carefully revi ; In Germai types A and E of the vertical rines built by 
this company 


n 


ture 
— oe ~The Turho-Humidifier: The G. M 
! St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

It is seldom that a more attractive business 
booklet comes to hand. It is not exactly a cat 
ilogue but an attractive story and description of 
the Turbo-Humidifier, illustrated with two-color 
half-tone, inserted prints, showing in the clearest 
manner the working of the apparatus. There is 

> whe years, and it is uso a chapter on the general subject of humidity. 
ncratulation that he has been led very mill man interested \i onditioning 


igratulatio1 ag fe9 
editions, { ing the results of h abor Pe ae ee 


ithin rea 
™ pacar a = - eS Hydro Extractors: The Tolhurst ichine Works, 
ie Troy N. Y. 
This new catalogue illustrates the line of hydr 
extractors for mill use built by this company 
The self balancing feature is one of the strong 
points of the Tolhurst extractors. Different tvpes 
of machines are built for different purposes. Some 
1 features which attract attention are the 
wooden case extractors designed for carbonizing 
ind wherever strong acids are used. The wooden 
‘ase being easily lifted above the basket makes it 
easy to frequently coat the basket with acid re 
sistant. They are made for both belt and direct 
engine drive. 
Another type is arranged with bottom discharge 
For some purposes this method of unloading the 
basket is very desirable. 
le vari ypes of fla Electric motor driven extractors are now in 
machines, sewing machines luded in the Tolhurst line. One of the advan- 
1g machines, cotton combers tages of the motor driven extractor is the rapidity 
machines, machine tools and with which the basket attzins full speed. 
italogue a ontains A sectional view of the extractor with parts let 
ie head officials of the tered and a list of the parts will be found very 
yverseers, salesmen and convenient in ordering repairs. The list of textile 
mills using the Tolhurst extractors reads almost 


name of Bow: 
th technical knowledg: 
is been due not only to 
is the first author 
f the subject to 
work was ina 
scientific His work 


irm and 

echnical exp 

The Americat igent tt Valt 507 like a mill directory and includes a very large 
PI number of representative establishments. 


DOuUTI I 
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Exhibit of the Carrier Air Conditioning 
Company. 


A feature of the Richmond Convention which at 
tracted much attention was the working exhibit of 
the Carrier air conditioning system, Taylor Bldg., 
New York, showing the automatic regulation and 
supply of air 1 required degree of humidity and 
temperature. This system was described at length 


n a previous issue of the Textile World Record, 
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Getting Ready for Canadian Business. 


One Signs of returning 


of the confidence in the 
situation is the organization of the Cana- 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ltd., for the 


nanufacture and sale in Canada of the well and 


favorably known Crocker-Wheeler apparatus. 


The Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere. N. J., 
ll tvpes of direct irrent and alter- 


‘urrent motors and _ generat power 





THE CARRIER 
but many manufacturers who had not had the op 
portunity of personally examining the actual 
operation of the system were interested in the ex 
hibit which was held in a room adjoining the n 
vention hall. Four representatives of the 
pany, including Messrs. Carrier and Lyl 
attendance. 

Se a —— 


American Blower Co. Purchases Foundry. 


The American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich 
announce that they have purchased the foundry 
formerly operated by the Northwestern Foundry 
and Supply Co. of Detroit, who were manufactur- 
ers of cast iron soil pipe and fittings, plumbers’ 
specialties, etc They expect to equip the née 
space acquired by this purchase for the manufac 
ture of blower, exhaust fan, engine and heater 
castings and desire to dispose of all the patterns 
nd foundry equipment of the Northwestern Com 
pany, and also a large stock of finished pipe fitting, 
bell traps and other finished products. In order 
to make a quick sale the equipment and material 





EXHIBIT AT RICHMOND. 


transformer motor generator sets 
changers, etc ome of the b wn lines being 
direct current motors for spe pur such 
as machine tool and printing and 
textile mill work 

F. E. Lovell, president of the new company, is 
member of the old established lumbering firm of 
H. Lovell & Sons, of Coaticocke, Que., who have 
*xtensive interests in mills and timber limits 
throughout the Province of Quebec 

Russell A. Stinson, vice-president, and F 


1 


Bell, secretary-treasurer, have been 


frequency 


poses 
p es. 


drive, 


Jno. 
identified with 
the manufacturing, construction, and sales ends 
f the electrical trade in Canada for the past fif- 
teen years, and are particularly well known in 
Montreal, where the head office of the company 
is recently Railway 
hambers, Place 


} } > 
peen opene n tne otreet 


d’Armes Hill 


—@— 


Belt Driven Fans for Work Tables. 


An ingenious warm weather far 


is being put on 
the market by 


are offered at a very low figure. When present 
plans are carried out the American Company’s fa work rooms and 
cilities for manufacturing power, heating, ventilat The same belt that drives 
ing, drying and mechanical draft appliance will be table drives the fan which is 
greatly improved table and does not take up 

A new edition of their engine catalogue, No. an be adjusted at any angl 
232, has just been issued and contains, in addition fort to the operatives in the 
to matter previously published, information re- price is very reas 
garding new sizes not previously listed. large sales have ! 


New York. It is 


tables in 


nable and 


George W. Weiss, 


especially 


1 
easly 


374 Canal St., 
adapted for power 
- sewing machines 
1e machine on the 
attached to the 
ny useful room. It 
ind is a great com- 
warm weather. he 
we understand that 
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The Technical Publicity Association. 





The new officers of this association elected a 


its last annual meeting are as follows: President, 


C. S. Redfield; Adv. Mer., Yale & Towne Mig. 
Co., N. Y.; First Vice President, Rodman Gilder 
Publicity Mgr., Crocker-Wheeler Company, Am 
pere, N. J.; Second Vice President, C. N. Man 
fred; Mgr. Adv. Dept., H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., N. ¥.; Secretary, H. H. Kress; Publicity 
Dept., A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Wks., N. Y.: 
Treasurer, H. M. Davis; Adv. Mgr., Sprague 
Electric Cce., N. Y.; Members of Executive Com- 
mittee, F. H. Gale, Chg. of Adv., General Elec 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; and C. W. Beaver, 
Special Representative, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
N. Y. 

Twenty new members have joined the associa- 
tion since the previous annual meeting 


Oo 


‘‘Gandy”’ Belting. 


The United States Court has held that the Gandy 
3elting Company of Baltimore is the sole and ex- 
clusive owner in the United States in the well 
known trade mark used by that company upon 
red stitched cotton belting. They are the origina- 
tors of this brand, and the “Gandy” belting is 
stamped every ten feet with the words “Genuine 
Gandy Belt.” 


_ 


Combination in the Color Industry. 


The managers of the Hoechster Farwerke, 
Hoechster a/M announces an increase in the capi- 
tal stock of 10 1/2 million marks. This increase is 
to pay for a controlling interest in the firm of 
Kalle & Company. The annual statement of the 
Hoechster Farwerke shows a net profit of 11,008,- 
770 marks after charging off 2,651,720 marks. A 
dividend of 30 per cent. has been declared.—Leip- 
ziger Monatschrift fuer Textil-Industrie 





H. W. Johns-Manville Company Open a 
Detroit Office. 


A } 


new branch office in Detroit has been opened 
it 72 Jefferson Ave., under the management of 
Willard K. Bush, who has been connected with the 
Milwaukee branch of the company for a number 
f years. A complete stock of goods will be 
ried at the Detroit branch 


Oo 


Removal. 


car 


The Nanz Clock Company, manufacturers 
watchmen’s time detectors, have removed their 
office, salesroom and repair shops to 178 Fulton 
St. New York. 


———__—-—_—__—_ 





Walter B. Snow, publicity engineer, has recently 
increased his facilities by removal to larger 
quarters at 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass., and the 
establishment of an addressing and mailing depart- 
ment in connection with which select mailing lists 
will be maintained for the special use of his 


client 
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A Talk on Textile Arithmetic. 


By Samuel 8, Dale. before the Lawrence Textile School, 
Friday May 25, 1908. 








What makes the Lawrence Textile School so 
full of promise is the fact that it originated not in 
the desire to give instruction, but in a desire to 
receive it, a hunger and a thirst for technical 
knowledge of the textile industry. And what will 
make this school of the greatest use is the main 
tenance of the broad principle underlying that 
hunger and thirst, the love of truth for trutn’s 
sake. To the man, woman or child imbued with 
that desire it makes no difference how the truth is 
found as long as it is found. There is no narrow 
prejudice as to methods. It makes no difference 
whether the truth is found by one’s own hard ex 
perience or is obtained by the most highly devel 
oped of modern educational methods; whether it 
is found by accident or imparted deliberately by 
an instructor wearing a long string of degrees; 
whether it comes down from the heights or up 
from the depths. The only test is the question: 
“Is it the truth?” It is in this spirit that we will 
talk tonight for a short time of textile calculations. 
which probably has as extensive a bearing on 
textile processes as any subject that will engage 
your attention. 

THE STRAIGHT LINE METHOD. 


Now instead of devoting the hour at our dis- 
posal tonight to the necessarily dry details of mil 
arithmetic, let us consider some of the general 
features of the subject, its importance and par- 
ticularly the best method of combining a clear un 
derstanding of the processes of calculation with 
the greatest degree of accuracy and speed. Th: 
shortest distance between two points is a straight 
line, and in the absence of obstructions the easiest 
way is a straight line. Moreover the straight 
path is the one best remembered aiter it has been 
traveled. It is the straight line method that I 
want to commend to you in making textile cal 
culations. We are especially favored in adopting 
the straight line process because of the small num 
ber of standards of weight and measure with 
which textile work is carried on in this country. 
The people of some other countries are not so 
nighly favored in this respect. 


That, however, is 
another story. 


It is our business to calculate by 
the standards used in the mills around us in which 
so many of us earn a living. Here textile opera 
tions are with a few unimportant exceptions car 
ried on by only six standards, two for length and 
four for weight: Yard, inch, pound, ounce, dram, 
and grain. 


SIMPLICITY OF AMERICAN STANDARDS. 


Calculations for textile materials in process of 
manufacture relate principally to length and 
weight, slightly to area and practically not at all 
to volume. These are the conditions that simplify 
calculations to so great a degree in American 
mills. Perhaps the greatest complication results 
from the standards of yarn sizes, which are based 
on the relation between weight and length. Here 
again we are especially favored because with one 
exception each branch of the American textile in- 
dustry has its distinctive standard: 
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Cotton 
Worsted 
Woolen 
Linen 


Silk 


840 yards to the pound 
560 yards to the pound 
1,600 yards to the pound 
300 yards to the pound 
...+. Grams per 1,000 yards 


The exception is the use of the linen count for 
woolen yarn in the Philadelphia district. The 
linen industry is of relatively minor importance. 
The worsted count is based on a length of 560 
yards, which is exactly two-thirds of the cotton 
hank (840 yards). The two principal systems of 
yarn numbering are the cotton of 840 yards per 
pound and the woolen run of 1,600 yards per 
pound. Because of their extensive use and of cer- 
tain useful relations they bear to each other and 
to textile standards in general we will find it ad- 
vantageous to use these two systems, the cotton 
and the run, as the basis for our system of calcu 
lations involving yarn sizes. Either the cotton 
count or the run is easily reduced to equivalents 
by any of the other three standards. For example: 
No. I cotton measures 840 yards to the pound. 
This length is equal to one and one-half times the 
worsted hank. No. 1 cotton is, consequently, 
equal to No. 1 1/2 worsted. All we need do to 
reduce the cotton count to a worsted basis is to in- 
crease the former by one-half. Thus: 


No. 20 cotton 


No. 30 worsted 
No. 36 cotton = 


No. 54 worsted 


The reverse of this operation is a reduction by 
one-third. Thus: 


No. 30 worsted = No. 
No. 48 worsted = 


20 cotton 
No. 32 cotton 


The cotton hank is 2.8 times the linen hank. Ac 
cordingly a reduction from a cotton to a 
basis consists in multiplying by 2.8. Thus: 


linen 


No. 10 cotton = ............ No 
No. 30 cotton = 


28 linen 
No. 84 linen 


The run of 1,600 yards is nearly twice the length 
of the cotton hank, consequently the run count 
is nearly one-half the cotton count. This rough 
reduction serves for many purposes in the mill 
For calculations, however, greater accuracy is re- 
quired. The cotton hank of 840 yards is equal to 
525 of the woolen run 


No. I 
No. 10 
No. 


cotton —... 52: run 
GOI —— , ae vcwvecedees d run 
100 cotton eidia Oa e uae ‘2 run 


I 


The exact run equivalent of the cotton count is 
in most cases readily und by a mental calcula 
tion, because it is 5 per cent. or 1/20th more than 
half of the cotton numb Thus: 

No. to cotton 
Add 1 


No. runs 


No. 40 cotton 
Add I 


No. ru 
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No. 36 cotton = 
Add 1/20 


No. runs 


A MENTAL PROCESS. 


This mental operation is simply two successive 
halvings and a division by 10. Thus in the last 
reduction we divide 36 by 2, and then 18 by 2, 
moving the decimal point in the last quotient one 
place to the left, then adding the two quotients 
together. 

The convenience of the run system is due to the 
fact that 1600 yards to the pound is equivalent to 
100 yards to the ounce. A 4 run yarn measures 
4 X 1600 yards per pound or 4 X 100 yards per 
ounce. A 5 run yarn thus measures 500 yards to 
the ounce; a 6 run, 600 yards, etc. If then we 
know the run size of a yarn the weight in ounces 
is found by a single division. A warp with 3000 
ends has 3000 yards of yarn per yard of warp. Ii 
the yarn is 4 run the weight of a yard of warp is 
3000 = 400 = 7 1/2 ounces. The simplicity of this 
process makes it advisable to reduce other counts 
to the run basis before calculating the weight from 
the length and size of yarn 

The basis of the cotton count offers manifold 
advantages. It is equal to 840 yards per pound, 
52 1/2 yards per ounce or 4.32 inches per 
grain. The 840 yards is divisible by 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8 and 10, cr every number from 2 to 
10 inclusive except 9. This enables the hank to 
be divided into lengths bearing convenient re 
lations to our weights and measures. Take for 
example one-seventh of the cotton hank which is 
120 yards. The cotton count, indicating the num 
ber of 840-yard lengths in 7000 grains, likewise in- 
dicates the number of 120-yard lengths in 1000 
grains (1/7 lb.) If then we know the weight of 
120 yards of a given yarn, we can find the cotton 
count (120-yard lengths per 7000 grains) by divid 
ing 1000 by the number of grains. 

Example. Find cotton count of yarn 
120 yards weigh 25 grains. 1000 (grains) + 
(grains) = 40, Cotton No. This in turn 
to No. 60 worsted, or 21 runs 


NATURAL SELECTION. 


The simplicity of textile calculations in Ameri- 
can mills is the more remarkable because our 
standards of weight and measure on which they 
are based have apparently been adopted by chance. 
English speaking people have been left to use 
those standards they found most convenient. And 
as a result we find that textile are based 
on a very few convenient standards, which have 
been in use from the first English settlements on 
the Western Hemisphere and from time imme- 
morial in the old world. The people have adopted 
the most convenient standards for their work, and 
the government has confined itself to keeping those 
standards uniform. That reminds me of an inter- 
esting incident, which it may not be out of place 
to recall at this time. 


operations 


RECORDS BY TALLY-STICKS. 


In 1834 both Houses of Parliament at 
ere destroyed by a fire, and with 


London 
them, all 








ee ee 


Me 
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the basic standards of weight and measure 
for the British Empire. That fire was caused 
by burning a lot of old tally sticks in the 
furnace of the House of Lords. Many of you 
may ask, as I did when I fist heard of this event: 
“What is a tally stick?” Before writing on paper 
had come into general use, the accounts of the 
3ritish Exchequer with depositors were kept by 
tally sticks. When a person deposited money with 
that institution the clerk cut notches in a stick, 
which was about 8 inches long and 3/8 inch square. 
There was a deep notch for each pound sterling, 


small notch for each shilling, and a scratch or 

slit for each penny of the amount deposited. The 
I r’s nat lt ite were then wr 

sides < 1e stick 

1e tally clerk next sawed the stick half in two 

point a shi distance from the end, and then 

split it lengthwise into two pieces, one longer thar 

he other an ing butt at one end. The two 

pieces had each the same number of notches and 

bore the date of the deposit and the 

nan f the depositor. [The smaller piece 

" given to the depositor as a _ certificate 

the deposit; the larger piece was retained 

n e Excl record of the trans- 


tx 
‘tion. Ifa piece of paper is torn in two we have 
two pieces that match when brought together, but 
Mther piece can ever be torn to match either 
the first two. And so with the tally-sticks. No 
ier stick could ever be split to match either the 
ye held by the depositor or the one in the Ex- 
quer. Counterfeiting was impossible 


UNCLAIMED DEPOSITS. 


When the depositor wanted his money, he pre- 
sented the stick at the Exchequer, the correspond- 
ing piece was found, the two were fitted together, 
ind the amcunt indicated by the notches was paid 
by the Exchequer. This system was in force for 
1 thousand years or more previous to 1826, when 
the last payment on a tally stick of which there is 
ny record, was made. During that long period a 
large amount of money accumulated in the Ex- 
hequer in the form of unclaimed deposits, which 

-re represented by a large number of these 

ooden tally sticks. Even in modern times large 
1mounts of money accumulate in the banks in the 
form of unclaimed deposits. Naturally the failure 
f depositors to claim their money during the mid- 
dle ages would be more frequent than under the 
more peaceful conditions of modern times. Many 

f the depositors in the British Exchequer were 
Jews, who for centuries suffered persecution in 
England as cruel as any suffered by that race in 
Russia in recent years. It is believed that a large 
part of the unclaimed deposits in the British Ex- 
hequer belonged to Jews, who had lost their 
property, many of them their lives, in the perse- 
utions during the dark ages. 

With the adoption of written records the tally 
stick system, which had been used so long, became 
obsolete, and the British Exchequer found itself 
in 1834 encumbered with several cords of these 
ticks, the evidence of debts, large and small to 
unnumbered generations of gentiles and Jews. In 
that year the officials of the Exchequer decided 


order was issued to that effect. 


TWO VIEWS OF A TALLY-STICK FROM 
EXCHEQUER. 


It 


THE 


\ 





proposed to make a big bonfire with the: 
open yard connected with the Parliamen: 
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that the old sticks should be destroyed and an 
as at first 


BRITISH 


in the 
Houses. 


Cir Ne lll, <li 38 0+ 
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Finally, however, it was decided to burn them in one hundred and forty-five years before the dis 


the furnace in the basement of the House of covery of America. I shall be glad to redeem the 
Lords. They were brought from the Exchequer missing part of this tally at its face value 
to the basement on Wednesday, Oct. 15, 1834, and 3ut to return to the point in our calculations 
early the next morning two or three men began’ where we were interrupted by the fire 


this unusual task. CLOTH ANALYSIS 


A STRANGE CONFLAGRATION. 











Among the most important textile ulation 
A pile of little notched sticks bearing strange are those involved in the i] § cloth. And it 
looking inscriptions in abbreviated Latin and old is for such calculations that th ytton count i 
English script. The evidence of thrift for a thor especially adapted. Suppose that we have re 
sand years. Tokens of all the motives that prompt ceived for analysis a sample of cotton cloth 27 
men and women to save. Love and hate, greed . 
and sacrifice, hope and fear, frugality and fraud, Le / | 
the proceeds of honest toil and of crime, held for "| 
ages that the missing pieces carried away by suc- 
cessive generations might be redeemed, their pres — 
ence a mute evidence of the blasted hopes of de ’ 
positors for a thousand years. They were fed 
steadily to the flames from early morning until a 
~ — aa" a 
a= 
5 {{TTLAAIIVTT TEL 
yes 
Rows 
all |e 
N 
‘ok “2 
a SS 
Y 
FIG. I 
w minutes before seven o’clock in the evening 
Thursday, Oct. 16, 1834, when suddenly a fur- 
nace flue, overheated by the unusual fire, started a 
blaze in a room above and in a few hours the - 
House of Lords and the House of Commons were 
in ashes, along with nearly all the old wooden tally d. 
sticks and all the basic standards of weight and 32 En ) 
measure for the British Empire. The Houses of FIG. 2 
Parliament have been rebuilt. The standards « 
weight and measure were reproduced from the’ inches wide. The weight the cloth and the 
countless standards scattered throughout the world f the warp and filling are found as follows 
and which make their loss impossible except by a A sample with an area of 4.32 square inches 
cataclysm that would destroy the world itself. But (1/300 square yard) is cut and weighed, the 
1 few of the old tallies were saved. These were weight being 3.1 grains. We find 32 threads per 


carried to the standard office, where they re- in the warp, and 20 picks per inch in the 
mained until a few years ago. I am the possessor filling. 








of one of these, which you see here. It is for Weight: 3.1 grains per are inch 3. 
£3, 6s, 8d and bears this inscription: “Deposit by ounces per yard 52 1/2 it wide. Thus th 
Thos. de Lovetot in the 20th year of Edward III” weight per yard 52 1/2 inch ide is found with 
(1347), five hundred and sixty-one years ago and out calculation, being eq in ounces to the 
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rains in the weight of the sample. The reason is 20 (picks per inch) + 1.6 (grain weight of filling) 
»bvious: = No. 12 1/2 cotton. 
[ grain : 437 1/2 (grains per ounce) :: 4.32 ‘ 7 . oe 
square inches) : 1,890 (square inches per yard MORE USEFUL RELATIONS. 
2 1/2 inches wide). It is a curious fact that the area, 4.32 square 
[he goods, however, are 27 inches wide. Then inches, which, by its relation to the cotton hank, 
'y proportion: 4.8 (grains). X 27 (inches) + 52 1/2 enables us to calculate the cotton count so easily, 
nches) = 1.6 ounces per yard is exactly 1/300th of a square yard. This makes : 
kK 4,32" — —>| : 
| 


“ 


. 2 




















FIG. 3. 

But suppose the number of yards per pound 1s it possible to calculate the weight per square yard 
vanted. Then &40 + (3.1 grains X 27 inches) = and the square yards per pound by the following 
o yards per pound straight line operation: 

The last process is thus explained: (3.1 grains X 300) + 437.5 (grains per ounce) = 

The number of yards per pound is equal to 7,000 2.1 ounces per square yard. 7,000 (grains per 
(grains) divided by the weight of the grain weight pound) + (3.1 X 300) = 7 1/2 square yards per 
of one yard. The sample is equal in area to a pound 
pie ne inch wide and 12/100 yard (4.32 inches The form, 1 inch X 4.32 inches, is used here 
yng). If, then, we multiply the weight of the for the sake of clearness in illustration. The 
ample by the width of the cloth in inches we get particular shape of the sample is immaterial as 
he grain weight of 12/100 yard of the cloth, see long as the area is 4.32 square inches. A rec 

2 16f20.00(/ 2S- *3 ” oe 
as “rs oO 40. ae. P20, eA ASF A 
2+ , es -2,° £70.0 
a a $37 GF Syeia hes & 7 2. FillacG 
i wnt 30a 7 ee ity 
_ ee —Y 4. v4 21 00(Z 4. 4337S) v4 
S25S/ F-3.7 O ( 1,6 dl. ‘a ee ~ Me ty ? Ke in 
7 S22 TY “7 her yh (27) Zo 92 /z0% Ax YA. 
AF 120 a” ag ee han &, 
Js SO “er 4ESCD 
FIG. 4. 
Fig It is obvious that the number of yards  tangular sample, 1.8 inches X 2.4 inches will be 
per pound is equal to the number of 12/100-yard found as convenient as any. 

ngths per 12/100 pound Accordingly dividing We have now made the principal calculations 
840 (grains in 12/100 yard) by the grain weight of for the analysis of the fabric. As is always the 

100 yard gives the number of yards per pound case with mathematical operations, the explana 

We me now to the size of the yarn: tion is much longer than the process itself. This 
We first ravel the sample and weigh the warp is evident from the calculations at Fig. 4, which 
1 filling separately, finding the warp to weigh comprises all that we have made 

.5 grains; the filling 1.6 grai1 Then: oA : sie 

29 (threads per in h) 1.5 (grains warp) No INTELLECT AL FREEDOM. 

1.3 cotton The calculator should know for himself that hi 

his operation is based on the fact that the cot work is right. His constant endeavor should be 
unt jual to the number of 4.32 inch to improve on old methods in the direction of 
per grain. As the sample is equal in area greater simplicity and accuracy. He should b 
imple 1 inch wide and 4.32 inches long, ever ready to discard the old for the new when h« 

2, there are as many 4.32 inch lengths of is satisfied the new is the better way. This is the 
the sample as there are warp threads per -ourse I commend to the Lawrence Textile 

h School. The old methods, which will necessarily 


Dividing 32 (4.32 inch lengths in sample) by 1.5 be introduced here at first, should stand or fall on 

grain weight of warp) gives the number of 4.32 their merits. 

ch lengths per grain, which is the cotton count. The simplest process is generally the best 

For the same reason the size of the filling, Fig. Wherever possible the problem should be solv: 
thus found: by the simplest rules of simple arithmetic. Occa 
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arise in textile calculations 
that require the use of algebra or geometry. Even 
then the aim should be to use the simplest and 
most direct of algebraical and geometrical proc- 
Textile calculations are simple. To in- 
volve them in long and complicated operations in 
higher mathematics means a time. It is 
the affectation of the bookish man, not the natural 
path of least resistance followed by the practical 
nian. 

\ calculator should understand every step in his 
ilculation. There should be a clear mental pic- 
ture of the process on his mind. If this is not the 
-ase, he should stop and determine the reason be 

proceeding further. There is nothing so 


sionally questions will 


esses, 


loss of 
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easily forgotten as an arbitrary 
tion. 


rule for calcula- 
There are few things more difficult to forget 
than a process of calculation for which the reason 
is once clearly understood. In this work nothing 
should be accepted on mere authority, simply be- 
cause someone says it is true. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about industrial 
education. There is a sharp conflict of opinion 
between educators themselves as to the best meth 
ods of instruction and training. While the experts 
are disputing let this school furnish an object les- 
son of the everlasting truth that the best method 
f imparting instruction is to give the man who 
wants to know the truth, facilities for 
his own efforts. 


finding it by 


Commencement Exercises at the Textile Schools. 


The Bradford-Durfee Textile School. 


[he graduation exercises of the Bradford-Dur- 
fee Textile School of Fall River, Mass., took plac« 
Monday evening, June 1, at the school. The oc- 
casion marked the close of the fourth year of the 
school and the most successful in its history. One 
day student received a diploma and 104 evening 
students received certificates. 

President Leontine Lincoln extended a cordial 
welcome in which he referred to the school’s be 
ginning, the history of the past four years, and 
the increased usefulness of the future, aided by 
the record of successes made by the alumni and 
their loyal support. The complete program is 
given below: 

Overture—Orpheus O1 


hestra 


Address of Welcome—Leontine Lincolr President of 
School 

Address—‘‘Science art the Useful Art Jonathan Thayer 
Lincoln 

Selection—Orpheus Orchestra 


Address 
Selection 


Honorable Rufus A. Soule f New B 
Orpheus Ori 
James EK, Cur 





Ad-iress 








Pr ntation of Diplomas and Certificate Le Lincolr 
ssident of the Sct ] 
Selection—Orpheus Orchestra 
[he address of Mr. J. Thayer Lincoln, in which 


he traced the development of cotton manufacturing 
from earliest times to the present, was followed 
ith a great deal of interest The subject of his 
iddress was “S and the Useful Arts.” He 
poke in part as “Today, as never before, 
the useful referred to in the quo 
tation which beginning of our talk, 


daily growing st 


“Science 








ynger and stt Today, as 
science go hand 
mutual improvement; to 


marveious S¢ 


onger. 
before, the vseful arts and 
in hand in the cours¢ 

gether they form the s 
cial progress, raising millions of men and women 
bove abject want, bestowing upon them comforts 
ind luxuries never known before and with the 


cver 





hortening hours of labor—made possible only by 
the advance science—granting them some 
measure of leisure in which to cultivate the bod 
and the mind. The useful art to which you ar 





about to devote your lives stands today in inti 

mate relation to science and to the fine arts; it 
dignified calling which you have chosen, d 

manding your highest talents and your mos 


loyal service 
try for 


You have chosen the textile 
ind let me charge y 


your W 





that the 


way to success in this, as in every other 
department of human activity, comes but by a 
single way—the way of faithful, loyal service As 


you go out from this school to your work in life 
may you remember the opportunities for success 
are as great today as they ever were.” 

Other speakers were Hon. Rufus A. Soule 
president of the trustees of the New Bedford Tex 
tile School; James E. Cunneen, state 
the Bradford-Durfee Textile School; 
gressman William S. Greene 

(he graduates with courses 
follows: 


trustee of 
and Con 


completed are as 


DIPLOMAS. 


Day Course 
Manufa 


Genera Cotton turing (3 yrs.) William Al 


CERTIFICATES. 
Evening Cour 
Carding (2 
hard B 


rancis J. Phelan, 
Absalom C. Sutcliffe, E 


f 


Wicking ane 
iH. Bower, Ri 
‘ K 


>. Ashton, Matthew 
Fish, Abel Keigh- 
Harold C, Smith 














Ring Spinning (1 yr.):—Al f n, Geor Salter 
Arthur } Fish, William Glen, J Michael J. Ha Hugh 
J Kelley john Francis O'Neil Frederick R leston 
Rufus P. Walker, William Chapmar Louis Philip Drapeau 
Charles Gaudreau, William A. La ld 

Mule Spinning (1 yr.):—Clifford C ield, Robert Healey, 
William O Higgins Willian Sx field Samue Wolsten 

Ime 

Mill Calculations (1 yr.) Alvarad B. Bear William H 
Broomhead, Leroy E. Dwel John Lyn 

Plain Loom Fixing (1 yr.) Josey Boi 
Boocock, Joseph Burns, Frederick Bu 
man, Daniel H. Daylor John Gill John 
James G. Holland, Christopher ‘J Ainsw 


ington, James F B I 1m 
Jame Haigh Harrisor James Heyy 
‘t Mellor, John Slater, Peter Butler 

















Ss s, Alt W 
Box and Dobby xing 
Willia Ly k ge \ 
Alfred ville, Wil I H org 
L Streakelun ( urle . I 
Jame H. Sa Jot \ 
Huber 
D } Desig i A S I Bri 
l John A. ( Mi ; I 1 I H n 
Robert Ormerod, G G. W W am H. I net 
ementary Desig W m |} As n, Gordon 
Tt. Harve Ja \ s I ward J 
\ at 
General Chemistr (1 How m3 ler John W 
Brady Edgar ( C J H. Grenfell, Jonath: I 
H iel L H H i I D Jor Wil 
Philip Pratt 
Qualitative ( K e A 4 Henr 
J. Duffy, Cypr I x G Ey m Nadeau 
Qualitative i Quant Ana s (2 ) Suekichi 
Fujita, William Pe 
Blementary Dye ( W. Adar Jok 
‘an} E Marth Sn 
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The Lawrence Textile School. 





which during the past year has 





leveloped from a sn beginning to a reg- 
I rganized textile school supported by the 
Lawrence and the State of Massachusetts, 


sing exercises in the Library Hall, 
n May 29. Owing to the fact that 
recently organized there were 
: seven hun 
leave no 


las Deen 


ng exercises. i 





























ut nt sults w be attained 
closing exercises a short address was 
p pal, William H. Dooley, t 
edit is largely due zing the 
i vrence School He roduced Samuel » 
) dit the Textile World Record, who 
g kK textile thmetic, which will be 
n anotl part this issue 
Ge 
The Lowell Textile School. 

a i heé ‘OoOmmencement exercises the ‘lass I 
8 of the Lowell Textile School were held 
hursday afternoon, June 4, in the assembly hall 

the school buildings, which was appropriately 
yrated for the occasion. All departments of 
school were open to visitors and the exhibi 
ns of work done by students were admired by 
( é i fr 
product 
} 
O who h 
vere pleased b e 1 ked progress 
the strong, evenly balanced curriculum 
eq | e inders and present 
y of the school, all practica 
nufacturers of wide experien nd educators 
proved merit and ability, have recognized as the 
lane on which Lows Textile School will 
erve tue f tries 
i nrs me n 
if were en it 
I C g, tw y 
pat nt. One 1 f 

: M turing Department Geronim 
I g the Philippine’ Islands 
beiore the presentation Of diplomas several s¢ 

were given by Hibbard’s Orchestra and 

3 t gathering of graduates and their guests was 

ess by P t Cumnock of the Board of 

: Trustees of the School; James T. Smith, clerk 

Board of Trustees; Hon. Carrol D. Wright, 
P 1 Charl H. Eames, and other prominent 
NNUAI BANQUET ALUMNI ASSOCIA 
TION 
I g the custom laid down by other years, 
: nintl nnual meeting nd banquet of the 
ywell Textile School Altimni Association was 
1 on mmencement day. Before 7 o’clock th 
S he Waverly Hot were filled with 
graduate thered in good nun 
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bers for their annual celebration and reception to 
new members. A social hour was spent in the 
hotel parlors in extending the glad hand of wel 
come and fellowship to the graduating class of 
1908. During this time the greetings of old class 
mates and the oft-repeated stories of under 
graduate days were interspersed with selections by 
Senator Hibbard’s Orchestra, which added mucl 
to the keen enjoyment of those present and in 
duced spontaneous outbreaks in old textile song 
with many variations. 

About 8 o’clock the banquet was served. Thi 
tables were arranged in a hollow square, the ope: 
place being banked with ferns and flowers, which 
produced a very pleasing effect. The members 
and guests sat down to an excellent dinner, t 
which lively music and the singing song 
printed on the menu added a measure. 

At the conclusion of the dinner and after ciga1 
were lighted, Mr. A. J. Hannigan of Boston, vic 
president of the Association and a member of tl 
| called the members to order and 
toastmaster introduced the several speakers 
happy manner. A. G. Cumnock, treasurer of th 
Appleton Co. and president of the Board of Trus 
tees of the Lowell Textile School, was the first 
speaker of the evening and handled his subject in 
his characteristic, interesting and instructive man 
ner. James T. Smith was the next speaker and 


class of ’o6, 


his subject was the “Future Development of the 
School.” 3y the attention during Mr. Smith's 
address and the ovation given him at its conclu 


sion, it could easily be noted that both speaker 
and subject were nigh in the thoughts of the 
Alumni Association. Principal Eames responded 
to the toast, “The Faculty,” and in a few strong 
sentences urged the Alumni to assist as much a 
possible in bringing the school to a higher plane 
of effectiveness. Mr. Wingate, president of the 
graduating class, made a few happy d optimisti 
remarks in response to the toa ‘Our New 
Members.” 

After the 

, I 


Afte speaking a business meeting wa 
called, officers and a new constitutior 
giving the Alumni Association a broader found: 
tion and increased powers of working for the wel 
fare of the school and the members, was ad 

Before the members and guests 
unanimous vote of thanks was tendered Mr. A. A 
Stewart for his interest and able efforts expends 
in making the ninth annual ind banquet 
the most successful in the history of the Associa 
tion. 


” . 
elected, 


pte« 


departed, 


meeting 


Among those present in addition to the 


members of the Alumni werc several members of 
the Board of Trustees, including A. G. Cumnock, 
treasurer of the Appleton Company, and presi- 
lent of the Board of Trustees; James T. 
clerk of the Board of Trustees; E. S. Hylan, treas 
urer of the New England Bunting Co.; F. A 
Flather, treasurer of the Boott Mills; Wm. E 
Hall, treasurer and manager of the Shaw 
Stocking Co.; also Principal Eames and the mem 
bers of the faculty of the Lowell Textile Schoo 
The graduates of the day classes of 
the titles of thesis, are as follows: 
Richard Abbott wool manufact 
“The Uniformity of Twist at Dif 
f a Warp Bobbin.”’ 


Cc. & 3allard, chemistry and 
Thesis with W. H. Wingate 


regular 


Smith 


general 


1 


1908, with 


ng Andover 
ent Stages of 


George 
Mass 
Building 

Horace W 
head, Mass 





lyeing, Marble- 
“An Investiga- 
















































ion of the Comparative Fastness of the Natural, and Coal- Chemist 

Tar Coloring Matters.’’ Williar 
John Francis Dw wool manufacturing, Dorche tague 

ter, Mass S. Farr, 0. D. Gay. The 

Manufacture of a sted.’’ 
Leonard Schaefer Farr w manufactur 

Mass Thesis with J. } Dwight, Jr Oo. D -_ 
Olvin Dow Gay, wool manufacturing, Cavendis! Vt ine pti 
hesis with J. F. Dwight, Jr L. S. Farr t 
Walter Eastman Hadley, chemistry and dyeing, Lowell : 

Mass “A study of the Methods in Use for the Determina 

tion of the Fastnes 

Destroying Agenc 
Geronimo Huerva Huisir 
ie Islands “The Effect 





Thesis 















tton manufacturing, Phil 
Spindle Speed and D 
















f es 
s Upon the Evenness and Strength of a Cotton Yarn.”’ sion T} 
Leland Aldrix Jenckes, textile engineering, Dorchester i ee ‘ 
Mass ‘‘A Comparison of the First Costs of the Transmis Frederick E. 
i : n Equipment ff a Mechanically and Electrically Driver ness loot 


ass ‘Dyeing of Leathers.’’ 


i LeRoy Clark Lew chemistr and dyeing, North W vard J McMillan 
The 


1 
ie 






2 Dean P gn. 
vater, Mass **Color 
Howard Twisden 
Mass Thesis with Reynolds ‘“‘A Comparison f 
Worsted Mule and Cap Spun Yarn.’’ 
Sylvanus Cushing Prince textile engineering, Lowell, general 
Mass ‘Calibration of a Direct Current Motor and Test 
a Motor Driven Spinning ‘ran : 
Braman Proctor, chemist Wrentham, Ma ence 
mparative Fastness of the 1 n Vat Colors, witt 
er Coal-tar Dyestuffs Producing Corresponding C rs 
Fred Bartlett Reynold v manufacturing, North Ar n chemi 
er, Mass. Thesis with H. T. Mailey 
Ernest Warren Robinson, chemistry and dyeing, Haver- 
Mass. Thesis with W. E. Weinz, ‘‘An Investigatior 





designing, East Bridge 
Tapestry Wea 


















the lue of Formic Acid as an Adjunct in Various varde 
“extile oloring Processes in Comparison with other Sim oo : 
Substances, Ordinarily Used.’’ (naries 
William Elliot inz chemistry nd dyeing, Roxbury [he 
Mass Thesis with E. W Robinsor ; 
William Henry Wingate, chemistry and dyeing, Lawrer presente 
M Thesis with H. W. ¢ S. Ballard A 


— $$ 


The Philadelphia Museum and School of 
Industrial Art. 








g exe es of this school, whic 
l lilade ia Textile School, wer 


mn Thursday, Jun: 














{ delivery of the diplomas ad 
by Mayor Reyburn and Hon 
J re. Phe iplomas were ther 
Te a md the nrizes hy : 
i Miller, pr p f the Museum training 
' ' pract al 
) Ar tena? 2 
ind t 
I saa: a od : 
the r 
Da ( ¢ t ( 
r rs.) ngtor 4 Gilt nee cae 
ibley I et Fleming Hambl peat 
i iu Gu Hunter, William D 
rs.) Ellerby Batte Robe 
" r r M« enna 
e (2 rs.) ng, Da rs 
. 





Jacquard Course (2 yrs.) Raymond Walter ] 
ar! Hartley Walter Mactague 


~AARTIAL COURSE CERTIFICATES 
Day Classe 


):—Alanson Cady, Arthur 

Cutchin, Jacob Feurs 
i Johns, Wilbur Lyle Kirt 
I Francis Mehling, Theodor 
iel Webb Strayer, Louis A l 
Wienandt, Joseph Bang Ke 








‘hemistry, Dyeing and Printing Course (2 yrs.) Da 
Alfred Smith, Max Wise Smit William Clarence Thud 
Iohn Francis Waters 


FULL, COURSE CERTIFICATES 
Evening Class¢ ; 
Regular Textile Course (3 yrs.):—Harry Hodgsor Vv ur 


Ww Robertsor Willian Schillenger William G Lytton 
Hudson Teale the 









si 
g.”” to Elmer 


01 manufacturing, Lyn ing and printir 





ne 
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tTy 


Laurence 


I Prize scholarshi 


t 
to 


rhe 








tee of Women’s 
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aa n brut Enthu sn s the genius f sincerit 
; rut accomplishes tories without ‘ 


ntation of the diplomas and 
to the graduates was made by 
re C. Search 

ociation of the Textile School 
reunion on Thursday afternoon 
lowing papers were presented: 
by Henry B. Barnet. ‘Hard 
Knocks for the Young Manufacturer,” by Frank 
W. Simons. “The Development of Weaving Ma 





uinery,’ by George A. Denny At this meeting 
he old yfficers f the Association were re- 
ected 


On Friday the Association had its annual cruise 
the Delaware. A landing was made at Essing 
| students and invited 
ed to the athletic grounds. There 

1 ball game and a tug of war between the 
iarried and single men, the married men meet 





g defeat in both encounters The program also 
led a fat men’s race, a free for all race, and 
nes of quoits and shuffle board. These sports 
ipied about three strenuous hours, when the 
party returned to the boat for needed rest. On 
he ret trip | | lgeo awarded a large 
nber of prize is persons for diverse 
ms, one of the conditions being that each 
pient 


should make a speech of not over ten 
minutes through a megaphone to the boat load 
nassengers. This feature of the excursion wa 
yroughly enjoyed by all, including even those 
10 received the prizes 
In the evening the Alumni Association gave its 
nnual banquet at the Hotel Majestic. President 
\lgeo of the Association presided and introduced 
he following speakers: 
rge S. Smith of 
National Asso 
The High Grade 














( ptroller Hermaz 
; subiect . I 
Prof. Ludwig who gave a very int 
g scho yt Some Impré 
; Higher Educati n Europe 
Mayor John |] f Philadelphia ma 
1 addre 
I iking ude l iddres by 
lore C. Search, who is the ther 1¢ 
P Ip Textile Scho M Seat vas 
nt nly I uunding that scn ) 
t small things and 
watched its advance to its present high pos 
inder the management of the director, Pr 
W. France: The development of technical edu 
ther parts of the country, parti 
M uchusetts, is also due largely to the 
Mr. Search One of the very gratify 
tu of the ymmencement exercises and th 
was the enthusiastic reception accorded t 
Mr. Search, all endeavoring to let him know in an 
mistakable manner that his work in behalf of 
textile education in this country is remembered 
d appr¢ ed 
————$ 
Pennsylvani Philadelphia The Little Falls 
Mills, Stafford & Co., proprietors, have resumed 
ull time The plant has been operated on short 


ime for a number of weeks 


The New Bedford Textile School. 


The graduation exercises of the New Bedford 
lextile School held on Friday evening, May 209, 
were of more than ordinary interest and were at 
tended by many friends of the graduates and of 
the school. Three Chinese students were among 
the young men receiving diplomas in the day 


classes. The exercises were held in the County ie 
St. Methodist Church, the following program | ‘ 
being given: 





Overture—Raymond, Tolman’s Orchestra t 

Address—Chairman William E. Hatch, President of the Cor- 
poration 

Address—Arthur B. Chapin, Treasurer and Receiver-General 
f Massachusetts 

Selection—Cornet Solo, F. L. Estes. 

Address—Daniel A. Tompkins, President D A. Ton 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Selection—‘‘The Merry Widow,’’ Orchestra. 
Presentation of the National Manufacturers’ Associatior 
Medal, Nathaniel B. Kerr, Trustee of the Corporatior 
Presentation of Diplomas and Certificates, William E 

Hatch, President of the Corporation 
Selection—March from ‘“‘The Waltz Dream,’’ Orchestra 


One of the most interesting features of the exe 
‘ises was the presentation of the gold medal « 

National Association of Cotton Manufactut 
ers to William G. Blair of Whitinsville, Mass. 
\ddresses were delivered by State Treasurer 
\rthur B. Chapin; D. A. Tompkins, the prom 
nent manuiacturer and author of Charlotte, N. C 
and Wm. E. Hatch, president of the Corporation 
Mr. Hatch also presented diplomas to the gradu 





tes 
All day Thursday and Friday the school build 
ings were open to the public and several hundred 
people were conducted through the various d« 
partments and shown the exhibits of students’ 
vork by Principal Nichols and a corps of assist 
nts The display was excellent and spoke well 
yr the work of students under the directio1 
Mr. Nichols and his assistants. 

The list of graduates follows: 


DIPLOMAS. 


Day Class« 











General Cotton Manufacturing Course W im Gard 
I Lee Tsu, Chih Yeh Chang 
tton Carding and Spinning Course Willian I 
Jaime Frank Kinney 
D g Course [ester Davenport Pat 
Seamless Hosiery Knitting Course:—Yee Buck Deu, J 
Gallag r 
Evening Classes 
Genera Cottor Manufacturing P} Curtis 
He 
CERTIFICATES 
Cotton Picking ‘arding and Combing John G. Cana! 
Charles R. Churcl William F. Days, George D. Gend 
Hadfield, James Martin, John J McAuliffe Jr 
\ McKenzie Hugh John Roone Thomas Br 





Traber, Walter Wilkinson 

Mule Spinning:—-Frank Buckley, Christopher Denhan 
Edward Foley, James Gill, Isaac M. Hibbs, James Woollan 
Ring Spinning:—Louis E Bachand, Harrison S. Jenns 

Henry Clay Perry, Jr 

Cotton Sampling:—Oscar Buffingtor William M Mille 

Ralph Boyd Wilson Henry J. Ackerman, Samuel Leroy 
Walter Loomis Coe, Joseph H Cookson, Richard 
ov Benjamin C. Danforth, James Griffin, Clinton N 
Hayes, Dexter W Lewis, Walter H. Miller, Leander A 
Plummer Jr Robert Sibor, Wallace ¢ Terry, James A 
McKenzie, Shorb F. Jones 

Warp Preparation:—Richard J. Barton, Joseph Bleasdal: 
Donat Bourassa, John Burke, John J. Gannon, Richard 
Parkinson. 

Plain Weaving and Fixing:—Heaton Atkinson, John Brad 
ley, Oscar Lavoie, William Mitchell, Luke Murphy, Georg¢ 
Oldham Arthur Ousley, Milton Rothwell, Peter F. Slater 
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joseph Taffe Walter Thomas, John H. 8S. Wignall, Edward Designing John ¢ Astle Frederick R Brow: C 
Vinterbottom, George Wright topher Cheetham, Frederick W. Holt Emanuel Ormer 
Faney Weaving and Fixing:—William Acomb, Franklin Thomas Rawcliffe, Walter Sterling 
M. Darling, Jr., Moses Dewhurst, David J. Finn, William Yarn Mill Arithmetic Leonard W Maine, William 7 
Gorton, Walter Greenwood, James Halsall, James R. Riding, Morgan, Leo Tremblay Walter Whitehead P Thomas 
John A. Rothwell, John E. Sullivan, James Tootell, Fred- Wing, John Albert Lee 
rick D. Walton, Herbert Ward, Albert Whiteley Mechanics ard Drawing Herbert Atkinson Mor H 
French Class in Weaving and Fixing:—Adelard Blanchette, Crompton, Simeon B. Livesley, Lawrence C. Maud Jame 
Amedee Blanchette, Joseph Boulet, Joseph Chevrette, D. Meakin Manuel J Perry, William FE. Rankir Mark 
Adelard Courtemanche, Eli Duplessis, Harmidas Fontaine, Redfern, John P. Stratton, Samuel Tablas, Daniel K. Val 
Albert Fournier, James A. Gaucher, Arthur LeBeau, Hugh entine Harold H. Williamson Arthur J. Zerbone WM 
Lesieur, Leo Reaum E. White 


Recent Textile Patents. 


BOBBIN and Spindle Connector. 886,297. Henry LOOM. 887,484 George H. Leitner, Augusta, 
E Hughes, Central Falls, R. | Ga 
BOBBIN-DRIVING Means for Rotatable Spin LOOM Dobby 887,702 George Schwab: 





dies. 885,855. Andrew D. Morse, Hopedale, Bielitz, Austria-Hungary. 
Mass. LOOM.  Filling-changing 887,465 Randolph 


BOBBIN SPINDLI 886,459. Horace Wyman, Crompton, assignor to Crompton & Knowl 
Worcester, Mass., assignor to Crompton & Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. LOOM Automatic Filling-replenishing. 886,700. 
CLOTH-BEAMS. Smoothing Device for. 887, Ubald Herbert, Manchester, N. H., assignor 
428 Ryan Rosendale, Paterson, N. J., as to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
signor to Henbert Silk Co., Paterson, N. J LOOM Picker Check. 886,952. Arthur S. Cow 
DYEING MACHINE. 887,511. Jesse M. Payne, Worcester, Mass. 
Phoenix, and George G. Wallace, Girard, Ala LOOM Filling-replenishing Mechanism. 884,723 


issignors of one-sixth to Edward W. Swift George O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass 


ind one-sixth to James P. Kyle, Columbus, WOVEN FABRIC. 870,697. William M. Steven 

Ga son, Indian Orchard, Mass 

DYEING MACHINE. 12,781. Joseph Hussong, fF]RROUS MATERIAL. Attachment for Feed 
Camden, N. J 


ers for. 885,381. Frederick G. Sargent, West 


DYEING and Extracting Machine. Hosiery Fig ford, Mass., assignor to C. G. Sargent’s Son 
ure 885.709. Charles S. Althouse, Reading, Corporation. Graniteville, Mass. 
Pa The principal object of the invention is to pro 
DYEING MACHINE. 12,788. Joseph Hussong, vide such a feeder with means for separating the 
Camden. N. J] fiber from dirt or other heavy particles at the bot 
DYEING. Preparation of the Indigo Vat Em- ‘*©™ of the elevating apron so designed that th 


dirt and the like will be dropped out on the floor 
into a receptacle placed to receive it, without 


fiber, and leaving the fiber in such 


ployed in. 885,978. Henri Chaumat, Paris, : 
France. ‘ e L dis hargine th: 

FIBER-SEPARATING Machine. 884,635. Chas ee 
I suckingham, Denver, Colo see 

FIBERS. Preparing. 884,401 Keith Matthews, “ 
\uckland, New Zealand 

HOSIERY-DRYING Boards. Cushioning Pro 
tector for. 885,728. James J. Crimlisk, Phila 
delphia, Pa 

KNIT FABRIC and Making Sam 886,886 
Richard R. Steiner, Bridgeport, Conn 

KNITTED FABRIC. 885.793. Robert W. Scott 
Leeds Point, N. J 

KNITTED FABRIC. 885,794. Robert W. Scott 
Leeds Point, N. J. 

KNITTING MACHINE Dial 885,304 Ber 
nard T, Steber, Utica, N. Y 

KNITTING MACHINE Needle 885.590. “7 
George C Egly, Philadelphia, Pa 

KNITTING MACHINES [Transferring Device position that it can be taken up by the elevating 








for. 885,150. Albert Foster, Philadelphia, Pa apron in a much cleaner condition than is the case 
’ " y * . at resent 
THREAD GUIDE Mechanism. 886,638 John E os “pee ‘ a, 2 f ] } 
Prest, Melrose, Mass | or eee ees gee ep 1 ot eee eae 
a . . . : . iB een provided with a lell a the bottom of the 
THREAD HOLDER for Spools. 885,517. Eliza pla pircias mien A: esbiadeniranl id gradually fill up with 
beth S. Prescott. San Francisco. Ca diet ] fil r until if it were not empti 1 1 
l ( VCl { tip eq Lit { e 


g¢ apron would pick some of the fiber and 
Mass the dirt in which it lay and carry it up into the 


WARP-THREAD Detecting Device. 887,475. vatin 
Wilhelm Gross, Fall River 
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} 


machine being supplied with fiber. All this is done 
away with by the present invention, and the fiber 


is left in the shell is in a comparatively clean 

ndition so that it can go into the stock without 

uring its quality 

JOM Multiplier Mechanism. 884,862. Eppa H. 
Ryon, Worcester, Mass. 

JOM. Narrow Ware. 884,614. Eppa H. Ryon, 
Worcester, Mass 

OOM Shedding Mechanism. 884,613. Eppa H 
Rvon, Worcester, Mass 

JOM Stop Motion. 886,150. Felix O’Donnell, 
Pawtucket, R. I 

JOM Stop Motion. 886,177 Burl F. Bobo 
Laurens, S. C 


i 

Jerfinak, Mystic, Conn 
MOMS Automatic Weft Replenishing Appa 
ratus 886,542. James Rostron, Bradford 
[Thomas Worman, Manchester, England 


YOM Warp Stop Motion. 886,769. Joseph B 





KMS 


Mechanism of. 886,871 Eppa H. Ryon, Wor 


LOOM Take-up Mechanism. 887,485. George H 
Leit \ug (aa 
LO! MW irp Stop M tion 537 425 \lonzo F 
R 1 Hoped Mass 
OQOOMS Chin-place-detecting Mechanism 


587,44¢ Charles H. Warren, Atlanta, Ga 
OOM Warp Stop Motion. 885,130. George B 

Ambler, South Framing! 
OOM Wat 


p Stop Motion. 885,179. Alonzo | 
} | 


, Hopedale, Mass. 
OOM. Weft Replenishing. 885,021 i 


NNHOAGCS 





Reversing Mechanism for the Take-up 


the notch, w, into the hole, s, from which it passes 
into and along the interior of the hollow portion, 
n, of the eye, and thence through the slot, p, and 
notch, y, into and out through the longitudinal 
slot, g, h, inthe wall, e, of the shuttle. As the 
thread passes through this slot, g, h, at a very 
acute angle so that a considerable portion is in the 
slot, kinking and snarling after it leaves the eye 
are effectually prevented. As the thread is drawn 
along this slot it is kept relatively taut—sufficiently 
taut to prevent there being enough slack to allow 
kinking or snarling. That portion of the thread 
which is passing from the bobbin to the eye is pre 
vented from interference with the portion which is 
passing from the eye to the slot, g, h, by the 
notched partition, t, the two said portions of the 
thread being guided respectively by the notches, 
w and y, and being kept apart by that part of the 
partition which is between the notches. 

SPINDLE. 886,789. Charles S. Foster, Paw- 

tucket, R. I. 


SPINNING and Twisting Machine 884,621 


Thos. D. Singleton and William Gleason, 


Providence, R. I. 


SPINNING-MACHINE Thread Guide. 884,700. 


Fred Ambler, Bradford and Harry Wallace 
Bradford, England. 

SPINNING and _ Twisting Spindle 887,162 
Valorus S. Westcott and George B. Allen 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— —__——_@- 


Textile Trade Marks Registered. 





‘Dependon.” Ribbons. John V. Farwell Co 

Chicago, III. 

‘Cravenette.”” Waterproofed Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton, Etc. The Cravenette C Ltd., Brad 
ford, England. 

“480.” Ribbons. Rudolpf Sarasin Co., Basel 
Switzerland. 

“Shamo.”’ Textile Fabrics Made in Imitation o 
Chamois. Kate Hart, Philadelphia, Pa 

“Windsplit.” Headwear of Textile Fabric 
Maggie Munson, Chicago, III 








rompton, Worce Ma 
SHEARING Machine. Sheep. 885,991. Thomas 
Grace, Darlington, New South Wales. 
5 [TLE FOR LOOMS. 882,267. John A 
Perkins and Orin J. Perkins, Salein, Mass. 
nvention | for ts principal object to 
] nking and snarling as it 
the shutt such kinking and snarling occur 


ing 


1 another object of the invention is 


hes on the thread from passing out 


through the long slot in the shuttle 


This thread, d, passes from the bobbin through 


ig usually during the first part of the return of 


*“Solimar.”” Woolen Piece Goods. Herbert Dick 
son, Huddersfield, England. 

“Diabolo.” Outer Suits, Overcoats, Etc Als 
berg, Moritz & Lave, New York 

“Silkart.” Worsted Dress Goods Fern Rock 
Woolen Mills, Philadelphia, Pa 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


.. &. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
2OODS YARNS 


inportersor EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


ON WOOLEN rl AC Hi I N E RY 





Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 









SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, %,., 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 2050 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food—not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


bD=X#— PRODUCTS 


eliminate bleaching, tinting, softening and finishing troubles 











We have studied the requirements of Hosiery and underwear finish- 


ing fully and know by the results representative mills are getting with 


D=H Bleaching Assistant 
D=% Bleachers Blue DC Egyptian Tint 
D-H Softener DM Gumfor Hosiery D=* Woolclean 


that we can help you 


DANKER & MARSTON, BOSTON 

















° 


we 








Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 

Asphalt Floors. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation 

Asphalt Tanks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Automatic Feeds for 

and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Warp Drawing Ma- 
chines. 

American Warp Drawing Machine Co. 

Bale Ties. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 


Baling Presses. 
Minnich Machine Works 
Sullivan Machinery Co 


Bandings. 
—See under Yarns 
Baskets. 
Crane Brothers. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro 
Bearing Metals. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Belting. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Burnham, E. E., Co 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons 
Shultz Belting Co. 
——See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing Machines. 


Cotton 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

Rias Machines. 

Adams, A. L. 

Bindings. 

— See Tapes and Braids 

Bleaching Kiers. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Bleaching Materials. 
Posson & Lane. 
Danker & Marston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Mass, Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Schnitzler, Chas. H 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Cell Drier Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin C 
Rhode Island Fiber Spool Co 


probability, refer them to proper sources. 
will please notify the publishers, 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page 





Buyers’ Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the 
following classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisements. 
to advertisers follows this classified list. 


Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Lobbin Winders. 
Universal Winding Co 
Boiler Inspection 
ance. 

See Steam Boiler Insurance 
Boilers. 

——See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Box Strapping. 

Acme Steel Goods Co 

De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co 
Textile Machine Works 
Braids. 

—See Tapes, Braids and 
Brass Hinges. 

Root, C. J., Co. 
Brazing. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co 
Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Brushers. 

~——See Napping Machines 
Brushes. 

Felton, S. A., & Son Co 

Mason Brush Works. 

Borr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, | 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
— See also Dyeing, Bleaching, Ma 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Caps. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Tclhurst Machine Works 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros, 
ITeigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C 
Card Cutting. 
Vial, Pierre. 
Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Company 
Card Feeds. 
-——See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine C 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
‘arders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K 


and Insur- 





Edgings 





Suyers who are unable to find in the classification here given 
such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 
Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings 
Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 








The Alphabetical Index 



























































































Curtis & Marble Machine Cx 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Casting Repairs. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Cx 


Castings. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co 


Cell Driers. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cement Pans, 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Chemicals. 

Harding & Fancourt. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 

Vera Chemical Cx 
Chemists. 

Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 

Frontier Supply Co. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Richardson Brothers. 


| Cloth Catting Machinery. 


Cameron Machine Co. 


Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Clutches. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stewart & Sons. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 

Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Condensers. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Conditioning of Textile Fab- 
rics. 

New York Silk Conditioning Works 
Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 
Conveying Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Dodge Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 


Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
-—See Paper Tubes 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper C 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Futterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Cork Inserts. 
National Brake & Clutch Co 


numbers, follows this list. 
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Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Cost and Accounting Systems. 


Wright, R. A 
Cotton, 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co 
Charles, W. B 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
Tolar & Hart. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Aitemus, Jacob K 
American Textile Appliances Co 
American Textile Specialty Mc! Cc 
Ashworth Bros. 
Brockway & Meckenstrum 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons C 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
E on-Burnham Co 
Eliott & Hall 
Entwistle, T. C., C 
Firtt William, Co. 
Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd 
Howard & Bullough American Ma 
Co. 
ilburn, Lincoln & C 
Armstrong Co. 
ym Machine Co. 
, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Mason Machine Works 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Fhiladelphia Drying Machiner 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery ‘ 
Providence Machine Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 
Schofield, Geo, L 
Schwartz, LL. H. A., & Co. 
; & Furbush Machine Cx 
i, G. W., Mfg. Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Voonsocket Machine & Press 
vtton Openers and Lappers. 
Heward & Bullough American Mac} 
Co. 
ixitson Machine Co 
leigh, Evan A 
Kiley, C. E., Company 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane 
turckhardt & Co 
Danker & Marstor 
Harding & Fancourt 
Nicetown Mfg. C 
Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., C 
Charles, W. B. 
Schofield, Edwin F 
Counting Machines. 
Root, C. J., & C 
Crayons. 






















~ 





Dixon, Jos., Crucible 
Howe Mill Crayon C 
Lowell Crayon C 


Cutting Machines. 

Adams, A. L 

‘ameron Machine C 
Cylinder oil (Superheated 

Steam). 

Puwer Specialty C« 
Dextrine. 

stein, Hirsh & ¢ 
Dobbies. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 

Stafford, G. W., Mfg. C 
Dobby Chain. 

Nuttall, George 
Draughtsmen. 

Cameron Machine Co 
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Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Drying Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch, Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Jefferson, Edward & Brothe 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery C<« 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Cc 
S.iurtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery) 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Drying Boards. 
Kull, William C 
Pearson, J. T. 
Dusters. 
~See Wool and Waste Dusters 
Dust Collectors. 
Fhiladelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B, F., Co. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
Davis & Quick 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Giobe Dye Works Co 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons C 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co 
Teerless Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 
Solway Dyeing & Textile Co 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching 
Western Thread & Dye Works 





Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing Machinery. 
Alien, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine C< 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine ( 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery C 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & C 
Smith, Drum & Co 
tevant, B. F., Co. (Drying) 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine < 





Stu 


bye House Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. C 
Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation 
Dye Hoase Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 

Dye Sticks. 

Bailey, Frank. 

Haedrich, E, M 
Dye Tubs. 

~—See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co 
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Atteaux, F. E., & C 
Badische Co. 

Berlin Aniline Work 
Bischoff & Co. 

bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 
Chemische Aniline Works 
Danker & Marston 

Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Johnson, Chas, A., & Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co 
Leyland, Thos., & Co 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica > 
fykes, Walter F., & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 


Dynamos. 
——See Electric Lighting. 


| 
| hdgings. 


——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ‘ 


Electrical Engineer (Consult- 


ing.) 
Puffer, William L. 
Electrical Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Fileetrical Supplies. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 


Electric Driven Puamps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 


Electric Fans. 

American Blower C 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery C« 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery C: 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co 
Electric Lamps. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Lighting. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfz 
Eleetric Motors. 
——See Motors (Electric) 
Elevators. 
Salem Elevator Works 
Embossing Machines. 
Cameron Machine 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall C 
Engine Repairs. 
Fishkill Landing Machine C 
oxhaust Heads. 
Buffalo Forge C« 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Expansion Joints. 
Power Specialty Co 
Factories (For Sale and To 
Lease). 
Moore, J. Clifford, & Co 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Gculds Mfg. Co 





| Feed Water Purifiers. 


Dodge Mfg. Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


| Feeds. 


See Automatic Feeds 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Propeller Fans 





For low pressures. Built in a 
full line of sizes from 18" to 120" 
with capacities from 2,000 to 
175,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Motors are dust proof and non- 
heatable. Fans up to 48" for 110 
and 220 volts are carried in stock 


at works and branch warerooms. 


Send for Bulletin No. 146. 


Cased Fans 


For higher pressures. Built to 





order to meet any requirements. 
Fans are of standard make; 
motors are specially wound to 
give desired speed. Both fan 


and motor are Sturtevant pro- 


ducts. 


Send for Catalog 


B. F.StTurRTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde ParK, Mass. 





















NEW YORK 





PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 











Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara 
tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Steam Turbines, etc. 
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Feed Water Regulators. 
Berry Engineering ‘ 

Felt Hardeners. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrel Foundry and Ma 
Fibre Spools. 

Celi Drier Machine Co. 
Rhode Island Fibre Sp 
Filters. 

Hungerford & Terry 

Norwood Engineering Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Finishing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleac! 

Finishing. 

Fire Brick. 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Fire Hose. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering C« 
lire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 
Fire Proof Doors and 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barb 
Ltd 

Fluted Rolls. 

Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Jefferson, Edward & Br 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Flyers. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Calder Machine Works 
Hepkins Machine Works 
Jefferson, Edward & B: 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Textile Machinery Co 
Fly Wheels. 

Dodge Mfg. ¢ 
Forges. 

Sturtevant, B. F., C 


Friction Clutches. 

— See Clutches. 

Friction Cones. 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Friction Rings (Cork Insert). 

National Brake & Clutch Co 

Fuel Economizers. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Fulling Mills for 
Goods. 

Hopkins Machine Works 

Hunter, Jas., Machine C 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 


Jute 


Woolen 


(Automatic 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works. 

Garnetts. 

Leigh, Evan A 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B, F., Co 

Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis 
Olney & Warri! 

Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 

Power Specialty Co 


Furnaces Smoke- 


Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve C 
Walworth Manufacturing C 
Gears. 


} M 
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Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Gear Cutting. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine C 


Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co 

Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


| Geyser Water Heuxnter. 


Sargent’s Sons, C, G., Corp 


| Greases. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 
Heating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus 


| Heddles. 


Scoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Hoisting Apparatus. 


Economy Engineering Co 


| Hosiery Boards, 


Win- | 


Pearson, J. T. 

Philadelphia Drying Ma 
Ifosiery Labels. 

Kaumagraph Company 


Itumidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening C: 

Bell Pure Air & Cox gz 4 
ltuffalo Forge Co. 

Cramer, Stuart W 

Parks, G. M., Co 


Hydraulic Rams. 

Power Specialty Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 

American Tool & Mach 
Lroadbent, Thomas, & Sons 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Illuminating Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 


insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co 
Investments. 
Cross Creek Coal Co 


Iron Glue. 
Ament, H. B. 


Ironing Machines for 
Goods. 
Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Company. 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 


Knit Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Ete. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
chines Crochet, Etc. 

Consolidated H. S. & L. M. ¢ 

Merrow Machine Co., The 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Robinhold Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co 
Brinton, H., & Co 
Claes & Fientje 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co 
Crescent Machine ‘ 
Dubied, Edouard, & Co 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 


Knit 


Trim- 
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Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co, 
liemphill Mfg. Co. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 

Nye & Tredick Co 

Pexton & O'Neill. 

Ruth Machine Co 

Scott & Williams 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine ‘ 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Kuitting Needles and Supplies. 
breedon’s, Wm., Son. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Continental Latch Needie Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Ivxcelsior Needle Co 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Ive. Zs FF; Com 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. C 
Keystone Latch Needle Co 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Page Needle Co. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 


Lamps, Incandescent. 

General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers. 

Gerland Mfg. Co. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford, Geo. W., Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Loopers. 
Beattie Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
N. Y¥..& N. J. Lubricant 
Olney & Warrin. 
Lubrication Engineer. 
Davis, Wm. M 


Lubricators. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machine Designers. 

Adams, A. L. 
Cameron Machine Co 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 

Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Taylor, James. 
Machinists. 

Adams, A. L. 

Calder Machine Works. 

Cameron Machine Co 
Machinists’ Tools. 

Whitin, The D. E., Co 


| Mails. 


Walder, J 


Marking Pots. 
Bradley A. J 


numbers, follows this list. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


: Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 
Presses 








“O.K.” incanvescernr LAMPS 


Our “O.K.” Peerless Lamps are without exception 
the best lamps for Mill Lighting. We know that 
if you give them a trial you will be more than 
satisfied. 

We want your contract, and should be pleased to 
have our lamp expert call on you, and ascertain just 
what type of lamp is best adapted to your purpose. 





Pettingell- Andrews Company, 


BOS TON, - - - MASS. 
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Measuring and Folding Ma-/| 


chines. 
Adams, A. L. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Elliott & Hall. 
Rost. Cc J., Coa 
Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co 
Luffalo Forge Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cameron Machine Co 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Gilbreth, Frank B 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works 
Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works Co 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Eutterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyelng Machine Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metallic Fire-prootf Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 


Metallic Packing. 

Power Specialty Co 
Mill Architects. 

—See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co 

Bamford & Smith 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 
Burnham, E. E., & Co. 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Easton-Burnham Co 

Eureka Fire Hose Co 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
y & Warrin. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Pratt, R. C. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richardson Bros. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 

hurston, A. G., & Son. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 

Walworth Manufacturing © 
Motors (Electric). 

Buffalo Forge Co 

Crocker-Wheeler Cc 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Napping Machinery. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gessner, David. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Leigh, Evan A. 
Noils (Silk). 

Malcolm Mills Co 

Kvle, Wm., & Co 
Non-Fluid Oils. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
oil Cups. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Oils. 

Rorne, Scrymser Co 


Alphabetical 
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Burckhardt & Co. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Vera Chemical Co 
Oil Stencil and Press Board 
Paper. 
Bradley, A. J 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co 
Paints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Co. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co 
Paper. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Puper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
2atent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 
Industrial Law League Inc 


| Perforated Metals. 


Hopkins Machine Works 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
— See Ventilating. 


Portable Hoists. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
ower Transmission Machin- 
ery. 

Almond, T. W., Mfg. Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company 
Dodge Mfg. Co 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Olney & Warrin. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Preparatory Machinery (Cot- 
ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 
Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Minnich Machine Works 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 

Spence & Rideout. 

Sullivan Machinery Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Richardson Brothers (Importers and 

Dealers). 


Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Pulley Covering. 
Olson, Chas. E. A. 
l'ulleys. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
lumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pamp Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co 


Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Nuttall, George. 
Stewart & Sons. 
Walder, J. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ribbon Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 


Ring Travelers. 

DeHaven Mfg. Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Roofing. 

Parrett Mfg. Co. 

Stendard Paint Co 
Roller Leather. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
Roll Coverers. 

Burnham, E. E., & Co. 
Rolls (Rubber Covered). 

American Wringer Co. 
Rope. 

American Mfg. Co 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope Transmission. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Rubber Rolls. 

Boston Belting Co. 
Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Schools. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Lowell Textile Schocl. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Secondhand Machinery. 
——See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 


: empanadas Ate 


BUYERS’ 


Mills, Dye Houses and 
Saw Tooth Roofs 


require a roofing that will resist great 


heat, is not 


changes, and one that is 


and fire resisting. 


TRADE MARK KEG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


meets every requirement of the 


tile manufacturer, It 


affected by 


acid 


climatic 


proof 


Tex- 


contains no 


tar or rubber, and will not rot, crack, 


melt or corrode. 


ing known, 


Most durable roof- 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
100 William St., New York. 


Chicago, St.Louis, Boston, 


Philadelphia, 





New Orleans 













Baserick 


INDEX 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line 
Fibre 


of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 


Machinery, 
Cotton and Burlaps. 


Mill Supplies, Egyptian 


Representing the 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 


ers and keep thoroughly up 
latest 
chines. 


imy 


the 
Ma- 


with 


yrrovements in Textile 


We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 


at length our 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


with parties contemplating 


machines and supplies. 


Zo. 


BRADFORD, ENG 
CHARLOTTE, N, C 





BOSTON 
THE ARCADE 


















. 





Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Walter & Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shearing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., 
Shoddies. 
——See Wool Shoddies 
Shuttles. 
—-See Bobbins, Spools, 


Silk Machinery. 


Wks 


& Son 


Shuttles, Ete. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 


Leigh, Evan A. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 

Hall, I. A., & Co. 

Silk Noils. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 


Singe Plates. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 
prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 

Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


prop.) 


Drouve, G., Co. 


Slashers. 


Leigh, Evan A. 


Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch, Wks. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


Calder Machine Works 


Draper Company. 


Co 


Riley, C. E., Company 
Soaps. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Spindles. 

Bamford & Smith 
Bodden, Wm. & Son, 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, 


Faston-Burnham Co 
Hopkins Machine Works. 


Jefferson, Edward & Brothe 


Leigh, 
Riley, 
Stoddard, 
Vandegrift, 


Evan A. 


Haserick, 
Elias T. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Ramford & Smith. 
Calder Machine Works 
Riley, C. E., Company 


Cc. E., Company. 


(Arthur 


Co 
Co 


Ltd 


Son 


Richar 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Consolidated Rendering 
Corn Products Refining 
Danker & Marston. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Vera Chemical Co. 


| Skylights. 


, 


n 


Birch, | 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Vandegrift, Elias T. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough 
chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, 
Jefferson, Edward & 

Spools. 
——See Bobbins, 


Spoolers. 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Payne, George W., & Co 
Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & 
Steam Boilers. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
Insurance Co 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co 
Arlington Mch, Wks 
prop.) 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine 
Olney & Warrin 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Stenm Heating. 

American Blower Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 


Stenm Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Steam 


American 


Sons, 
Brother. 


Spools, 


Sons 


Puamps. 


Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Olney & Warrin 


Valworth Mfg. Co 


Shuttles, Etc 
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Steam Specialties. Telephones. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Berry Engineering C Pettes & Randall Co. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co Temples. Tolhurst Machine Works. 
butterworth, H. W., Sons ¢ Draper Co. fSargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co Textile-Engineer. Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp BuhIimann, A. W. S.urtevant, B. F., Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., C Textile Schools. Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery ‘ ——See Schools. 

Walworth Manufacturing C Thread Guide (Adjustable). 

Ste T 8. Palmer, Il. E., Co. 

—— nay : Tiering Machines. 
Buffa Forge C EFeonomy Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F | Top Cutting Machines 


’ Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Walworth Mfg. C< | Robinhold Machine Co. Lowell Machine Shop. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Steel Frame Construction. Trade Mark Stamps. Warping and Beaming Machin- 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Kaumagraph Co. ery. 
Stencil Machines. Trucks. Altemus, J. K. 
Bradley, A. J Bailey, Frank. Draper Company. A 
Stop Motion for Knitting Turbines. | Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
chines. ——See Water Wheels Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Boss Knitting Machine Work Twine. Warp Drawing Machines (Au- 
Ruth Machine C American Mfg. Co. . tomatic). ; 
Stop Motion for Looms. Plymouth Cordage Co. American Warp Drawing Machine C 
-—See Warp Stop Motions tichardson Bros. Warp Stop Motions. “ 
Superheaters, Foster. Twisting Machinery. American Textile Appliances Co, 
Power Specialty Co. Brockway & Meckenstrum. Draper Company. 
Tanks and Towers. ’ Jetferson, Edward & Brother Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works Lowell Machine Shop. Washers (Cloth). 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. Smith & Furbush Machine Co Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
Cypress Lumber Co. Valves. prop.) 
Hall, Ames H., Son & Co. Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works 
Hcpkins Machine Works. Jolly, J. & W. Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Walworth Mfg. Co. Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. Variable Speed Transmission. Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Scaife, W. B.. & Sons Ce}! Drier Machine Co. Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. Reeves Pulley Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co Ventilating Apparatus. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. American Moistening Co Washing Soda. 
Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. American Blower Co Ford, J. B., Co. 
Chapin, George W Berry, A. Hun. Watchman’s Clocks. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co | Buffalo Forge Co. Holtzer-Cabot Electric 
Kroui & Fite Mfg. Co | Crocker-Wheeler Co Nanz, T., Clock Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co Drouve, G., Co. Pettes & Randall Co. 
Weimar Bros Massachusetts Fan Co Water Chemists. 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co. Parks, G. M., Co. Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 


Alphabetical anventbiiad Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Warp Compressors. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Ma- 
chine Co. 
Warpers. 
Draper Company. 


DAVIS & QUICK 


Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


OF 


COTTON AND SILK PIECE COODS 


Very Light Weight Cotton and Cotton and Silk Goods a Specialty. 
Special Attention Given to Contract Work for Out of Town Mills. 
Special Prices for Summer Work. 

A Card Will Bring Our Representative. 


Works 305-315 St. Marks Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
N. Y. Office 495 Broome Street. 
















th, hectare 
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Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Northern Water Softener Co 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons Co 
Water Softeners. 
Dodge Mfg. Co 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Hungerford & Terry 
Northern Water Softener Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 
Water Towers. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Work 
Tippett & Wood 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Woodward Governor C 
Water Wheel Harness. 
Dodge Mfg. Co 
Water Wheels. 
oll J. & W 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co. 


Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted). 
Altemus, J. K. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lever, Oswald, Co 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Winders (Back). 

Taylor, James. 

Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co. 

Leighton Machine Co 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Payne, G. W., & Co 
Universal Winding Co. 
Wood Preserving Paints. 
Carbolineum Co. 

Wood Palleys. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Seginaw Manufacturing Co 
Wool, 

Schofield, Edwin F. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & (\ 


Tierney, Frank A. 

Wool Oil Compound. 
Burekhardt & Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Woolen and Worsted Machin- 


ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Tool & Machine Co 


Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch 


prop.) 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 


Iutterworth, H. W., Sons Co 











BUYERS’ INDEX 


93 Broad St., Boston 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


CHEMICAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES 


Specialists in 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Isles, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co 

Gessner, David. 

Ilood, R. H. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lombard Machine Co 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whittle, James H., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Worcester 
chine Co. 

Wool Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 





Warp Compressing Ma- | 


| 
Mercerized Yarns. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and | 


Drying Machinery. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riiey, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Steddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wringers (Power). 

American Wringer Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 

Catton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Eddy & Street. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co 
Montgomery, J. R., Co 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Swoyer, J. D. 


Fiax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Duncan & Youngs. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Tierney, F. A. 

Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 








- J. Willien 
. B. Sosman 
. H. Jumper 
M. Davis 


oOnmr 
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G. Bailey 
Gallagher 
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W. Gillett 
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Littauer, Ludwig 
Lorimer, E. D 
Srernberg, Fred, & C 


Rallou Yarn Co, 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & S 
Orswell Mills 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bri 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Ce. 
Fawcett, Hughes 

Moore, C., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & C 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Cannon Mills. 

Chapin, George W 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. ‘ 
Harding, Whitman & Cr 
Hyde, E. S. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning C« 
Mitchell, James E., & CC 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & C: 
Harding, Whitman & (© 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D., & C 
Montgomery, J. R & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & C« 
Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
Noils, Ete 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Tjitauer, Ludwig 
Moentgomery, J. R., & Ce 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 
Sik Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W 
Cheney Bros. 
Fiddy & Street 
Ryle, Wm., & Co 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 
Woolen and Merino Yarns 
Boyer, B. F., Co 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Edy & Street 
Hyde, E. S. 
Jenckes Spinning C 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr & Co 
Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M ( 
Littauer, Ludwig 
McCook, Walter 
Stephenson & Co 
Swoyer, J. D ° 
Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co 
Campion, Richard 
Harding, Whitman & C 
Littauer, Ludwig 
McCook, Walter 
Stephenson & Co 
Pocasset Worsted C 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Swoyer, J. D 
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Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


(fully covered by patents in the United States and Foreign Countries) 


a. Ghat 


Both Fan and Spray Types of Humidifiers 


New Plants Installed Complete 


AND 


Old Plants Overhauled and Revamped. 


All parts of each type that come into contact with water 
are drawn from sheet copper, and our improved construc- 
tion permits of instant access to the interior for cleaning 
purposes, without taking down, or breaking a pipe con- 
nection. 

Efficient, Durable, Air Cleansing and Saniiar,. 


The Only Automatic Regulator on the Market 


A Wet and Dry Bulb Instrument, 


No Rags and Wickings to Change and Keep Wet! 


We apply these Regulators to old plants of any make of 
humidifier, as well as to new equipments of our own make. 


Both Humidifying and Heating Systems Controlled to any 
Desired Standard and Each Room Separately. 


ADDRESS 


Stuart W. Cramer 


Court House Square, Candler Building, 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. ATLANTA, GA. 














Acme Steel Goods © 














Adams, A. L. 50) 
Adams, Joseph M Co 236 
Almond, T. R., Mfg. Co ¥ 1s 
Altemus, Jacob K ase 
Ament, H. B. . , 46 
American Blower ‘‘o ‘ »» 241 
American Diamalt Co 242 
American Ferrofix Krazing Co 6 
American Mfg. Co 5Y 
American Moistening Co 37 
American Pulley Co., The 3: 
American School of Correspond 
ence oe eaed we 239 
American Supply Co 50 
American Textile Appliances Co 
American Textile Specialty Ma- 
chinery Co. . ; y 16 
Am, Tool & Machine Co 9 
American Tool Works C: ... 214 
American Warp Drawing Ma- 
ere 20 
American Wringer Co 4) 
Arabol Mfg. Co., Ths 248 
Arlington Machine Works 51 
Ashworth Bros. ‘ ; ft) 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co 249 
Badische Company 60 
Badger, E. B., & Sons “o 6 
Badger Fire Extinguisher Co 
Bailey, Frank 
Ballou Yarn Co. .. 
Bamford & Smith 
Barlow, John W., Co 
Barrett Mfg. Co. . } 
Beacon Narrow Fabric Co 234 
Beattie Machine Works 267 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co 53 
Berlin Aniline Works 24% 
Berey, A. MAUR vce. ; 35 | 
Berry Engineering Co 46 
Lot RY ©) | rs 51 
Birch Brothers ....... 34-45 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma 
Pi crevananweseks 37 
Bischoff, C., & Co. . 249 
Blaisdell, Jr., Co., The S 232 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 7 
Boomer & Boschert Press — 228 
Borgner, Cyrus, Cu 48 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 6 
Boss Knitting Machine Works } 
Bosson & Lane 
Boston Belting Co 
Boyer, B. F., Co 
Br idley, A. J. es eee 
Breedon’s Son, Wm. 


Brinton, H., & Co. . : 
Broadbent, Thomas, & §S 
Brockway & Meckenstrum 
Brophy’s Sons, T. ...... 
Brown, W. H., Co. 





Buckley's, Benj., Son 52 
Buffalo Forge Co. .. 4) 
Bull, William C. ........ 267 
Burckhardt & Co. ..... 28 


Burnham, E. E., Co 16 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 1] 


Calder Machine Works 48 
Cameron Machine Co 50 
Campion, Richard .... <i 
Cannon Mills ........ exce an 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving 

Co : ‘ eee 41 
Cassella Color Co. . e's 247 
Catlin & Co. : ‘ ee . 231 


Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Inside Back Cover 
Chaffee Bros.’ Company 
Chapin, Geo. W. .... 
Charles, William B 
Chemische Aniline Work 
Cheney Bros. ....... ; 237 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 19 
Claes & Fientje ... 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co 
Cohoes Dyeing Co. 
( 
| 
{ 











‘onsolidated H. S. & L. M. Co 
‘onsolidated Rendering Co 
‘ontinental Latch Needle Co 
Cooper, Chas 

Corey, Wm., Co. a 

Corn Products Refining Co 





Alphabetical Index-to Advertisements. 


Stuart W 











‘rescent Machine Co 
tHlowe Mill Crayon 
Howson & Howson 
Hungerford & Terry 


‘rocker-Wheeler 


Edward S$ 




















Industria] 
International] 








& Marble 


























Danker & Marston 
Davidson, J i 
Davis & Quick 






































| Jenckes Spinning Co 

















Lubricator 
Dinsmore 























Kaumagraph 





Dodge Mfg. 








Keystone Latch Needle 








p-Armstrong 


Klauder-Weldon 
& Youngs 





Jaston-Burnham & Fite Mfg 


Engineering Knitting Machine 


. sestershire 
Excelsior Knitting Machin¢ 


Farbenfabriken 


. , Arthur D 
Lawson-Combe 





Ferguson, John 





Friedberger-Aaron Mfg 
Frontier Supply 





3elting Co. 











yeisenheimer 





















Mitchell, Jas. 
Montgomery 
Monument 








tinsberg, A., & Son . 
Works Co 
Robert W., 
Goulds Mfg. 
| Grant Yarn Pe 
Greene & Daniels Mfg 
Grosser Knitting 


























Amos H., Son & 


4 





Conditioning 
Whitman é 


+ es 


w York & New 


Nicetown Mfg. Co 
Water Softer 


Engineering 


Insurance 





Hepworth, 


McDonough 


Holtzer-Cabot & Warrir 





Insurance 
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initzler, Chas. H 267 Thayer, Edward M., & 
chofield, Edwin F Thurston, A. G., & Sor 
iofield, Geo, L ‘ Tierney, Frank A 
chofield, William, C« i9 | Tippett & Wood 
wartz, L. H. A. & Co Outs 
scott & Williams Tolhurst Machine W:« 
lers, Wm., & Co 33} Tompkins Bros. Co 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Travel “ 50 | Toohey, M. J., & Ci 
Shultz Belting Co 
Simpson Bros.’ Corporation Tnion Speci: at 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 23 Deneve Winding 
|} Smith, Drum & Co Utica Willowvals 
Smith, S. Morgan Co 7 
1} Smith & Furbush Machine . 
Solway Dyein : Textile Vacuum Dyeing 
Spence & Rides Vandegrift, Elias 
I é , : 
1} Stafford Co., Th = Vera Chemical 
| Stafford & Holt Vial, Pierre 
t) Standard Fiber Co } 
|} Standard Machine Co, 63 | Walder, J i 
Standard Paint Co Walther, Otto : 
, Lumber! ( Walworth Manufacturing 
Renold Silent ‘hair li | Stei irsh & Co. d Outside Bi: 
Rhoad beg 30 Loe r C Wardwell Needle Co. 
Rhode I ‘iber Spool C« 13 | Stephens Mfg. Co | Waters, D. F 
Richardson Bros 43 | Sternberg, Fred., & Co 31) Weimar Bros , 
Riley, ¢ E., Compal 01} Stewart & Sons 52 | Western Thread & Dye Work 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine ‘o ‘ Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Westinghouse Electric & Mig 
Robinhold Machine C 67 Co 20) Co. ae aks 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi« Stubbs, Joseph 31; Whitin Machine Works 
of Sturtevant, B. F., Co 205 | Whittle, James H., Co. 


A Veit Stew ly eed BPE bred 


cara 


a Se MEME 


R , ed Ce ;} Sullivan Machinery Co 19 | Whitinsville Spinning Ring Cx 
Rowland, Samuel z Swoyer, J. D. ; 234 | Whiton, D. E., Machine Co. 
Ruth Machine Co 269 | Sykes, Walter F., & Co 248 | Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 
Ryle, William, & Co A Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper | Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Ma 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 5 Co : .. 268 chine Co. ..... ak 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. . EEE, GUN dsveakvedodessre 23 Wilson & Co., Barnsley, Ltd. 
Salem Elevator Works | Tebbetts, E. L., & Co. ad eae Woodward Governor Co 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 31 | Textile Machinery Co. ; . ‘ Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons textile Machine Works .......... 52 Co. awe : 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 37 | Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 
Scaite, W. B., & Sons 26 Inside Front Cover Wright, Robt. A 


Our order work is a great success. We don’t guess—we 
TRY HARD. Our specially-made 


LOOM PICKERS 


are therefore right—the first time and other times. 


JOHN W. BARLOW CoO., Spicket Mill, Lawrence, Mass. 


FOR 


HICH CLASS ani QUICK 
Machinery Repairs 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 
Belt or WONDERFUL Catalog “N” 
24 in. “American” Lathe, Double Back Geared, 3 Step Cone Motor Driven POSSIBLE Now Ready 


THE AMERICAN TOOL WORKS COMPANY 1) 
300 to 350 New St. Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
LATHES  PLANERS SHAPERS RADIAL DRILLS 











June 1908 PROFESSIONAL 





PATENTS CROSBY & GRECORY, 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, ‘‘ Aniline.’ 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and defen 
ded for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involving 
knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical. chemical and mettalurgical 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 
liminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 





Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 
Solicitors 


General Accounting. 


of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
NEw York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 
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Consultations and 








RITE to us for preliminary opinions on all legal matters. 
No charge unless retained. 

Associates throughout Continental Europe, Great Britain, the 

Colonies, South America and Canada enable us to investigate and 


prosecute foreign interests with dispatch. 
Our pamphlet for the asking. 















OR 
CANADIAN 


PATENTS 
$25.00 


\ We pay all expenses 


and disbursements 
except govern- 
ment fees 












170 Broadway 


The Industrial Law League, Inc., ‘xew York: 


“TROUBLE” ENGINEERING “esiatc: cusses 
Equitable Building, Boston 


DEFINITION APPLICATIONS 
‘*TROUB' LE” EN'‘'GI.NEER’ ING The profession Accidents, Choice af New Apparatus, Extensions, General 
of applying expert engineering knowledge, skill and ex- Testing, Overloads, Supervision, Telephone Service, Tempo- 
perience to difficult conditions rary Conditions, Unsatisfactory Lighting, Unseen Losses of 
Heat, Steam or Electricity. 








JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Contractor. 


MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY References made to some of 


* the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


Lubrication Cost Reduced 


Many years experience in practical and scienti- 
fic lubrication enables me to effect worth while 
reductions in cost of lubrication and get better 
results as well. 


Wn. M. Davis, b@*rc#tio” 93 Broad St., Boston 


Engineer 


















Cloth 
Manufacturers! 


Reading an 
Card Cutting 


done in France by 


Pierre Vial 


Roubaix, France 





most rapidly and 
econom- 
ically. 
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rate is $2.00 per inch single Bs mn each time. 


Dress Goods Mill Investment, 


WANTED Additional capital of 


from $25, 

$50, , with or without practical man in a Dress aii 
Mill in Rhode Island. Fine Equipment Complete, most 
favorable location, and Demand for Goods. Address 


G. E. C., care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


a Water Power For Sale 


leac ner rs, spinners and other textile manufacturers can 
obtai 1eap water power in the coolest and healthiest 


portion of North Carolina, where labor is abundant and 
strikes are unknown. If interested, they will find it to 
+} 


heir advantage to address the REALTY LOAN & 
GUARANTEE COMPANY, Morganton, N. C. 


Hosiery Winders 
For Sale 


I-24 Spindle Double Back-winder 


t-18 Spindle Single Back-winder 


For hosiery bobbins 


Allen make 


In good condition. For particulars address : 
* Winderom,” care Textile World Record, 
119 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


7 Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a sine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD REcorRD to be forwarded. 
If replies go direct to adve rtiser the rate is ro cents per line per issue. Count seven words to 
clude side head and address ‘ash must accompany the order for these ads. If suc 


The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 








a line and in- 
h ads. are “displayed” the 


Factory For Sale or To Let 


Good condition. Equipped with boilers, engines, shaft 
ing and belting. Exceptional location, near New York 


and Boston, on Boston and Maine Railroad. About 
75,000 square feet floor space. Private siding. Adapted 
for textile industry. Attractive proposition. Address 


A. S., Room 1314, 11 Pine St., New York City. 
314, 3 


FOR SALE 


1 Altemus Variable Winder, 50 Spindles. 
A Bargain. 
Gordon Supply Co., 537 Albany Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR TO LEASE 


SILK, WOOLEN AND OTHER TEXTILE MANU- 
FACTURING PROPERTIES 


with or without machinery in all parts 
of the United States or Canada .’. 


J, CLIFFORD MOORE & COMPANY, FACTORY BROKERS, 


273-77 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











Harding @ Fancourt, 
OILS and CHEMICALS 


Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





MEN WANTED. 





Help Wanted. wire t-class fixer on Standard and 





Mayo machines 700d iocation and pleasant sur 
roundings. Address immediately P. O. Box 156 
*hattanocga, Tenn 

Wanted. Superin ient for medium size mil 





r 
making cotton h¢ y only. Excellent opr ort in 
ty to right man w ith good salary to begin. Stat 


expericnce Address “P. O. B.,.” Textile World 
Record 3oston, Mass 


Wanted a high class salesman 


handling mill supplies to take on a first class proposition 
as a side line. Address with references “Side Line,” 
rextile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted a Practical and Experienced Man 


to install and take charge of a new cotton and 
woolen hosiery plant. Competent to teach help. 
Plant located in Colorado. Address ‘* New 


Plant,’’ care Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 





care 





WANTED a Sober First Class Man 


take charge of business of one set custom yarn, mill located 
in Maine. W411] pay commission or sell part interest. For ful 


particulars address ‘‘Owner,” care Textile World Record, 
Zoston, Mass 





Master Mechanic Wanted. Wanted a man wit! 
an all round repair experience to take position as 
master mechanic in large manufacturing estab- 
lishment in New England Experience in textil 
work preferred. State education, experience, age 
nationality and references. Address “R. E. M. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted a Young Man for a Second Hand 


in color dye house, doing both jig and 
padded work on cotton piece goods. State 
age, experience and references. Address 
‘ Jig.” care Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 









cee <td Pager ors 


JuNE 1908 SPECIAL NOTICES 


German Manufacturer of Special Sewing Machines, 


very well introduced, first class factory equipment, deszres to import 
American special machines for underwear trade, or to manufac- 


ture American machine protected by German letters patent. 


Address ‘‘ Special Sewing Machine,”’ 
Care Gustav Ferd. Schacht & Co. - - - - Leipzig, Germany. 


Reserved for 


Renold Silent Chain 


For details address the office of this paper 


; oo Wanted. Agency for worsted yarns for Philadel- 
ie e anu acture phia and district by salesman intimate with the 

I ) best trade for twenty years Apply to “Worsted,” 
J Automatic and Special Machin- care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

ery, Patented Articles, Knitting 

and Vending Machines, etc., etc. niverndtese AlS© 


° educed cost of 1-10 cent ea mae ae nanufacturers 
Crescent Machine Co., «ice, SE" Cr oin Stencil 


[ So | of Oil Stencil 
iniameniete 3221 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Board. Write 


FIBRE CLOTH BOARDS | -=— SS for prices 


“ wy and samples. 
Reinforced for Heavy Winding Fy A. J. BRADLEY 28 Met I 
SMOOTH—NO DAMAGE TO CLOTH—LIGHT 


Cost Less than Wood 


ou Fronticn Supply Company For Sale Cotton and Silk Mills 
: —— Fully Equipped with Machinery 


For Sale in desirable and healthy location on railroad, with ample 


water power developed and 


e e ? e and auxiliary steam power; total 
Building Site |i v5 1 ose. se tase ar dab howses 
store and 109 acres land at Ilchester, Baltimore County, 


of five acres in Germantown, Philadel- near Baltimore, Md Cotton mill equipped for Towels 
‘ ‘ ; 3 . 7 is noe» spindles. 228 looms 1 all 
phia, directly at Station, within two hours and Towelings, 7, pindles, 225 looms, a number 
of New York. looms equipped with dobbies and jacquards; part of 
Location is unexcelled for any kind of looms Whitin, part Crompton and Knowles. Silk mill 
manufacturing \bundance of help equipped with 162 looms, about 85% C. & K. with dob 


bies ; Atwood-Morrison warping and winding. Apply to 
BENJ. W. CREER, 


: : Receivers, Thistle Mills Co., 511 Calvert Build 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


ling, 
Baltimore, Md 



















be furnished without charge 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 





Superintendent or Manager ol! 1 woolen mill 
Worked on cotton carded dress goods, men’s suit- 
ings, worsted men's wear and worsted dress goods 
Understands all makes of machinery Will not go 
West, South or Canada Good reference {) vears 
of age, married 1652, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Manager, Superintendent, Mill Expert, Stuyler, 
machinery or yarn salesman Worked on worsted 
men’s wear, fancy worsteds. piece dyes, dress 
zoods ind cotton manipulated goods Prefers a 
position in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey 
or the West Good reference 26 years of age 
married 4659, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 26 years of age, married, American. Ils 
experienced on men’s overshirts, balbriggan ribbed 
goods, fleece and novelties, and is familiar with ail 
kinds of knitting machinery. Good references. 
3637, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent in a 
cotton warp or thread mill. 28 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on all kinds of glazed thread, all 
numbers, also cotton warps of all kinds. Familiar 
with all kinds of machinery. Will go any place for 
a good position Good reference. 4557, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Cotton Mill. Would consider 
a position as overseer of weaving or carding. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 47 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on plain and fancy white cotton 
goods, both coarse and fine. Has held the posi- 
tion as superintendent in a number of mills. First 
class reference. $821, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Cotton Superintendent. Has been boss carder, 
ring spinner and comber on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, hosiery yarn a specialty. First-class refer- 
ences. Age 44; married. 3025, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Superintendent Worsted or woolen mill, designer. 
or both. Position wanted by a man 44 years of age 
English. Worked on meltons, beavers, uniform 
goods, tweeds, worsteds, both men and women's 
wear, coverts and rain cloth. Understands wor- 
sted and woolen machinery. Good references. Will 
not go West or Canada. Will take a position at 
short notice. 3938, Textile World Record. 

Asst. Supt, or Overseer of Dressing. Position 
wanted by & man 30 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on fancy cotton, woolens 
and worsteds, and all kinds of high and low grade 
goods. Is familiar with all kinds of woolen and 
cotton machinery. Good references. 3537, Textile 
World Record. 

Superintendent or Assistant of a woolen or wor- 
sted yarn mill Worked on fancy and piece dye 
worsteds, men’s wear, thibets and overcoatings 
Has a good knowledge of blending stock, also a 
zood knowledge of designing. Familiar with all 
makes of woolen and worsted machinery, American 
and foreign 26 years of age, married. Good ref- 
erence. 4593, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Woolen, cloth or yarn mill. 
Might consider a good position as overseer of card- 
ing. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, yarns 
made from wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Under- 
stands all makes of carding machinery. 44 years 
of age. married Good reference. 4613, Textie 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Woolen Yarn Mill. Familiar 
with all kinds of yarn, wool, shoddy and cotton 
mixes. Good knowledge of buying stock and ex- 
perienced in dyeing yarns in stock. 33 years of 
age, Scotch. Good reference. 4604, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 





Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 
particulars are on file at this office. Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 
of Textile World Record, Boston, or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 
mill men, gives special attention to this department. He would be pleased to hear from any of his 
friends who may be interested. Address Textile Werld Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of silk or cotton mill that manu- 





~— 


factures worsted, silk plushes, terry stripes, light 
and heavy weight mohair pile figure upholstery 
plushes Understands Jacquard and Clipper looms 
Good reference. 49 years of age, married 1668, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent in an Underwear Mill. 35 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on all grades 
of men’s, women’s and children’s ribbed underwear. 
First-class reference. Understands sewing ma- 
chines. Will not go South or Canada. 3505, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendency, or overseer and designer of 
cotton and raw silk mill, wanted by a practical 
man 31 years of age, who understands the business 
thoroughly. Had 1f years’ experience here and in 
Germany and 2 years textile school. Best of refer- 
ences given. 3927, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent of a Woolen Mill, wool, cotton or 
wool waste buyer. 42 years of age, married 
Worked on woolens, plain and fancy, also wor- 
steds. Will go anywhere for a good position. Good 
ene 4587, Textile World Record, Boston 
iass. 

Superintendent or Overseer of Weaving in 2 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 46 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on ‘colored 
and white goods, both fancy and plain. Familiar 
with Crompton, dobby and box looms; Knowles’ 
dobby and box looms; Mason dobby and box; 
Whitin and several others. Good references. 4023 
Textile World Record. 

Assistant Superintendent or Superintendent of a 
woolen mill, or in commission house. Position 
wanted by a man 29 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery. Good refer- 


ences. 4025 Textile World Record. 
Cotton Superintendent of a yarn mill. Familiar 
with all kinds of yarns, from 20s to 120s. Used to 


all kinds of American and English machinery. Age 
39, married; first-class references. 1364, Textile 
World Record. : 

Superintendent or Agent of a Cotton Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 47 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods and yarns. Familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chinery. Good references. 4033, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Superintendent of Cotton Mill, or overseer of 
cotton weaving. Position wanted by a man 38 
years of age, married, American. Worked on 
shirtings, sateens, dress goods, satin and Mar- 
seilles quilts. Familiar with Crompton, Knowles, 
Whitin and English looms; Lowell frames; Saco & 
Pettee cards. Good references. 4031 Textile 
World Record. 

Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent of a 
cotton mill. 44 years of age, married. Has worked 
en ginghams, shirtings. fancy dress goods, turkey 
red, damask, cotton warp and fancy yarns for 
woolen mills. 23 years of practical experience and 
is familiar with all kinds of machinery used in the 
eet = ae above goods. Will not go 

est or outh. ood reference, 4 
World Record, Boston. nee: Sa 

Superintendent of a Cotton, Cloth or Yarn Mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 39 years of age, Ameri- 
can, married. Is familiar with cotton hosiery and 
warp yarns, single or two-ply. Is at present em- 
ployed as superintendent of a cotton yarn mill, but 
wishes to change for advancement. Strictly tem- 
perate and industrious and can furnish the very 


best of references. 3853, Textile World Record 
Boston. 
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KNITTERS, 


Overseer of Knitting or second hand on latch 
needle machines. Worked on ladies’ Swiss ribbed 


ests, ladies’ shaped vests and men’s derby ribbed 
nderwear. Familiar with Lamb, Scott & Williams 
ind Wildman machines. Will not go West or 
South. Good reference 21 years of age, single. 
1666, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Knitting or assistant superintendent 
na hosiery mill Worked on all classes of seam- 
ess hosiery from coarse wool and cotton to fine 
cassimeres and lisle Familiar with Mayo. Victor 
Mlectric, Campbell, Scott & Williams, 3/4 auto- 
matic, Brinton, 3/4 and full automatie and differ- 
nt makes of ribbers and loopers Prefers a posi- 
tion in Massachusetts 28 years of age, married 
Good reference. 1650, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or machine fixing. Posi- 
tion wanted by a married man, 33 years of age, 
American. Worked on all kinds of up-to-date 
hosiery. Familiar with ribbers, Wildman, Bren- 
ton, Hepworth and Branson machines. Prefers N. 
E. States. Could take a position at once. 4568, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
16 years of age. Worked on all makes of flat knit- 
ting machines, Rashel double ribbed machines and 
spring needle. Worked on sweaters, jackets, 
sloves, mittens and shawls. Good reference. 4570 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Underwear Knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 28 years of age, married, 
American. Worked on 20 to 22 gauge fleece-lined 
underwear and 24 gauge Balbriggan. Familiar 
with Tompkins Spring needle machines only. 
Good references. 4006 Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of a Hosiery Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 49 years of age, American. 
Worked on all kinds of wool, worsted and cotton 
hosiery. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. 
Good references. 3075 Textile World Record. 


Overseer Kniiting or Fixing. Position wanted 
by a man 34 years of age, single; has worked on 
plain and ribbed goods on Cooper and Wildman 
machines. (ood references. 4084, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 


Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
secondhand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and 
Platt. First-class references; age 48; English. 
Could take a position at once. 589, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Worsted Spinning and twisting. 
Position wanted by a man, 32 years of age, single, 
English. Worked on all kinds of carpet and hos- 
fery yarn and has been overseer in leading mills 
in England, Scotland and United States. Familiar 
with all kinds of worsted spinning machinery 
Good reference. 3808, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 46 years of age, Scotch. Has worked on 
all kinds of stock, also hosiery yarn. Familiar 
with D. & F.. J. & B. and English pawl mules. 
Could take position at once. Good references. 
$912, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Spinning. Englishman with 
experience on mule and frame spinning; worked 
on 3 1/2 to 200s filling, and on all kinds of novelty 
yarns, white or colored; accustomed to all machin- 
ery used in this work; wants a position in the 
States. 3437, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Frame or mule spinning and twist- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 46 years of age, 
married and American. Has worked on sateens, 
twills, 30 warp, 46 filling yarns from 3s to 150s. Is 
familiar with all makes of spinning and twisting 
machinery. Good references. 3582, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of ring spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 82 years of age. 
American. Has worked on denims, plaids, awn- 
ings, checks, lawns, sheetings, lenos, shirtings, etc 
Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Davis @ 
Furber and Fales & Jenks, spinning machinery 
Good references. 3604, Textile World Record 
Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 









SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Drawing and Spinning in a worsted 
yarn mill. Over 20 years’ experience on fine, me 
dium and coarse wools, also mohair and alpaca 
Has been employed in large worsted mills in th 
United States Understands all makes of machin 
ery. Good reference 45 years of age, married 
1656, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Second Hand in a Woolen Spinning Room. Posi- 
tion wanted by a young man 30 years of age, sin- 
gle, has had a number of years’ experience as spin- 
ner and has been allowed to fix his own machines. 
Would like to get a position as second hand where 
he could learn to fix mules under a good man. He 
is familiar with D. & F. or J. & B. machines, and 
wants a position in the West or Middle West. 3707, 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Spinner in woolen mill. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. 
Familiar with Johnson & Bassett. Would prefer 
Furbush mules. First-class recommendations; age 
29; American. 3287, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning or carding and 
spinning in a small mill. Married man, 38 years of 
age. Has worked on all kinds of woolen, cotton 
and shoddy mixed goods, yarns from 1/2 to 8 run 
Familiar with all makes of American and English 
carding and spinning machinery. Will go any 
place for a good position. Good reference. 4502, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 48 years of age, American, married 
Worked on all kinds of yarn from 1/2 to 10 run. 
all kinds of stock, wool, cotton and shoddy mixes 
Familiar with J. & B., D. & F., Parr, Curtiss, Bide- 
ford, Pault Pavercroft mules. Will not go West or 


South. Good _ reference. 3810, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning or twisting. 38 years of 
age. Has had a wide experience in the manufac- 
ture of linen threads and yarns, both wet and dry 
spinning. Familiar with all classes of twisting and 
carding machines and preparing. First class rec- 
ommendations from leading firms. 4528, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 55 years of age, American, married. Fa- 
miliar with J. & B. mules. Good reference. 3797, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a married man 44 years of age. Worked on all 
kind of yarns on Platt mules, D. & F. J. & B. and 
Tatham machines. First class reference. Could 
take position at short notice. Will not go South, 
West or Czanada. 4076, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Woolen Spinning. Position wanted by 
a man 45 years of age, married, worked on woolen 
goods made of wool shoddy and cotton mixes; good 
references; take position at short notice. 4044. 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, widower, worked on all 
kinds of yarns, wool, cotton and shoddy mixed. 
Familiar with the J. & B. and D. & F. machines. 
First class recommendations. 3720, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Spinning or carder and spinner in a 
small woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 55 
years of age, married, American. Has worked on 
all kinds of wool, shoddy and cotton mixes, yarns 
from 1/2 to 10 run. Familiar with D. & F., J. & B., 
Whitley, Smith & Molton mules. Good reference. 
Will not go South or Pennsylvania. 3933, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning. spooling, warping 


and twisting Position wanted by a married man 
28 years of age Worked on suitings. checks 
plaids, tickings. awnings, stripes and denims. Fa- 


miliar with Whitin, Mason. Lowell, Fales & Jenks 
spinning frames. Draper spoolers and warpers. new 
Whitin spoolers and Fales & Jenks and Whitin 
twisters. Will not go to Penn. or Canada. Good 
reference 4563, Textile World Record, Bostor 
Mass 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Familiar with the 
D. & F. machines Worked on all kinds of stock 
wool. cotton and shoddy mixes Would prefer a 
position in the N. E. States. Good reference. 34 
vears of age, married. 4598, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass 
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WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving, second hand in the finish- 
ing department or cloth inspector. 
classes of woolen goods and understands all makes 

mechinery y 
years of age, married 
2 World Record, 
Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 
Worked on cotton dress goods, white and 
colored, lenos, ginghams, sateens, tickings, cotton- 
Familiar with the Crompton 


Worked on all 


Good reference. 4655, Tex- 


years of age, 


and cassimeres. 
& Knowles, 
Good reference 
45.78, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. 
man 39 years of age, American. 
unions, cassimeres, shirtings and overcoatings. 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Textile World Record, Boston, 


Position wanted by a 
worked on 


references. 
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Overseer of Cottou Weaving. A married man, 32 


Worked on plain and 
faney sateens and jacquard effects. Also all kinds 
of cotton cloths, particularly fine goods and silks. 
Familiar with the Draper, Whitin, Colvin and jac- 


quard looms. 4516, Textile World 


Record. Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 
laids, fancy stripes, dro 
irst-class references. 
Age 36, English. 
1855, Textile Worl 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 
Worked on 


Good reference. 


Worked on lenos, 
box and plain 
ill not go West 


or to Canada. First-class refer- 


plaids and all 
cotton goods 
& Knowles 
good position. 


World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 


39 years of age, 
married, American. 


Has worked on automobile tire 


fabrics and all 
heavy duck goods and also plain goods. 


with the Crompton & Knowles, Lowell, Whitin and 
Will go any place for a good posi- 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Familiar with shirtings, 
cambric, ginghams, 
stripes, union goods, awnings, ducks, drills, light 
and heavy weight, plain and fancy flannels. 
years of age, American, first-class references. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
of Weaving 
40 years of age, married. 
cassimeres, 


Draper looms. 
4505, Textile 
Overseer of Weaving. 





checks and 


or dressing in a woolen 
Worked on fancy 


worsted piece dyes, 


World Record, 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. 
wanted by a man 61 years of age, married, Ameri- 


Worked mostly on ladies’ dress goods. 
miliar with Knowles 


Good references. 


Boston, Mass. 


New England only. 
Textile World Record. 
Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Ameri- 
kerseys and worsteds 
Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Could accept a position at once. 


Worked on 
Familiar with 
references. 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. 
wanted by a man 35 years of age, single, Ameri- 
woolens and wor- 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Will go anywhere for good position. 
4020 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. 
simeres, dress 
Crompton & 
American; 
World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. 
40 years of age, 


Worked on cheviots, ladies’ dress goods, janes and 
woolen goods of all 


Crompton & Knowles looms. 
3725, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Worked on 


Good refer- 


Worked on worsteds, cas- 
oods, and all kinds of woolen goods. 
First-class 
3262, Textile 


Position wanted by a 
an American. 


45 years of age. 


Familiar with the 
Good recommenda- 
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Designer, Assistant Superintendent or superin- 
tendent in a small woolen or worsted mill. 
Worked on medium and high grade men’s wear, 
woolens and worsteds; woolens as low as 60c. per 
yard and worsteds as high as $3.00 per yard. Un- 
derstands all makes of machinery. Prefers New 
England. 31 years of age, married. Good refer- 
ence. 4669, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods. 
36 years of age, married. Good reference. 4664, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting in a small or second hand 
in a iarge knitting mill, on all makes of under- 
wear. Familiar with the Wildman, Stafford & 
Holt, Campbell and more particularly Crane cir- 
cular machines. 22 years of age, single. Good 
reference. 4619, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting on spring or latch needle 
machines. Worked on balbriggans, all gauges, flat 
and plaited work and fleece lined. Familiar with 
the Tompkins, Campbell & Clute, Cooper spring 
needle, Stafford & Holt, Leighton, Scott & Wil- 
liams, McMichael & Wildman, and Nye & Tredick 
machines. Good reference. 3050, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting in a small mill or fixer on 
latch needle machines in a large mill. Worked on 
all kinds of seamless hosiery, wool and worsted 
Some experience on cotton. Familiar with the 
Geo. D. Mayo, Excelsior, Invincible and some ex- 
perience on loopers. Good reference. 4607, Textil: 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Manager or Superintendent of a knitting mill. 46 
years of age, married. Has manufactured all 
classes of underwear, both spring and latch needle 
Familiar with all makes of machines. Good refer- 
ence. 3646, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, single. Worked on fine and heavy 
weight union suits. Familiar with Crane’s rib cir- 
cular machines. Good references. Will not go to 
Canada. 3946, Textile World Record. 

Designer on Jacquard Work. 36 years of age, 
married. Worked on brocades, fancy stripes, silk, 
worsted and cotton goods. Could take a position 
at once. Will not go West, South, or Canada. 
4535, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Designer or assistant chemist in a silk 
or cotton mill. 22 years of age, a graduate of a 
textile school. Has never held a responsible posi- 
tion in this country. Would accept reasonable 
wages in order to get a start. Has a diploma from 
school. 4542, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Designer. 27 years of age. Worked on 
suitings, cassimeres, overcoatings, etc. Familiar 
with Knowles looms. Wants a position in the N. 
E. States. Good reference. 4536, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. - 

Designer, assistant designer or assistant super- 
intendent. German. Woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. Experienced in Ger- 
many and a short time in this country. 3166, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Designer in Worsted or woolen mill. 
woolen ard worsted goods of all kinds. Good ref- 
erence. Will go any place for a position. 26 years 
of age, single, German. 4601, Textile World Record. 
3oston, Mass 

Designer or Superintendent. 31 years of age, 
English. Worked on all kinds of woolen and wor- 
sted men’s and women’s wear. Familiar with the 
English and American looms. Good reference. 
4556, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer or boss weaver in a 
woolen mill. 48 years of age, married, American. 
Has had several years of experience on fancy cas- 
simeres, kerseys, meltons and dress goods. Could 
take a position at once. 4537, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent and Designer in a 
woolen mill. Englishman, 37 years of age, single. 
Has worked on all kinds of fancy and plain wor- 
sted and woolen goods, both high and low grade; 
serges, venetians, tennis goods, cheviots, cassi- 
meres, suitings, shirtings and indigos. Under- 
stands all makes of machinery. Will not go South 
or Canada. Could take a position at once. Good 


reference. 4095, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 
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CARDERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on wool 
shoddy and cotton mixes, on English and American 
eards 86 years of age, married Good reference. 
4662, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen zoods made from wool, shoddy 
and cotton mixes from the highest to the lowest. 
Vamiliar with all makes of cards; 50 years of age; 
married. 3695, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding in a woolen mill, or carder 


and spinner. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, single, American. Worked on all grades of 
woolen, shoddy and cotton, from 1/2 to 6 1/4 run 
Familiar with all makes of cards and condensers, 
D. & F. and Furbush mules. Will not go to Can- 
ada, or to Western or Southern States. Good refer- 
ences. Could accept a position at short notice 
3952, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 39 years of age, single. Worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods, Sea Island, combed 
and carded, from 24s up to 150s. Familiar with 
American and English carding machinery. Good 
references. 3941, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding or Spinning in a cotton 
mill. Position wanted by a man 39 years of age, 
married, American. Worked on white and colored 
goods. Familiar with Whitin and Lowell ma- 
chines. Will not go to Canada, New York, New 
Jersey or New England States. Good references 
3997 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in a knitting, woolen or 
shoddy mill. Position wanted by a man 33 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on wool, cot- 
ton and extract shoddies, dress goods, overcoatings, 
cassimeres, etc. Familiar with all kinds of card- 
ing machines, also J. & B., D. & F. and Bridesburg 
mules. Will not go to Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts or Canada. Good refer- 
ences. 4017 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Frame Spinning. 
Worked on all kinds of stock, both high and low. 


30 years of age; first-class recommendations. 1759, 
Textile World Record. 


Second Hand in Wool Card Room. Position 
wanted by a married man, 26 years of age. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods. Is familiar 
with D. & F. and Lombard cards. Wants a position 
in the N. E. States only. Good reference. 4082, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. American with experience. 
wants first-class position. Worked on nearly all 
classes of woolen goods and on machinery used in 
woolen card room. Best of references. Wants 
position in the North. $4.00 per day. 3361, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. American; 34 years 
of age; worked on all classes of cotton goods and 
all machinery used in this work. Would accept a 
good second hand position. Prefers position in the 
East. 3393, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding and spinning. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 42 years of age, American. 
married. Worked on all kinds of stock, wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixes, yarns from 1/2 to 6 run 
Familiar with all kinds of cards and J. & B. mules. 
Good reference. Could accept a position at once. 
3822, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Gverseer of Cotton Carding. 50 years of age, 
married. Worked on white and colored cotton 
goods. Has had 25 years of experience as over- 
seer. Good reference. Prefers a position in the 
New England states. 4515, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 82 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, both high 
and low grades and hosiery. Familiar with Ameri- 
can and English carding machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3883, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 53 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on American and English carding machines, and 
familiar with all kinds of stock, cotton, wool, and 
shoddy mixes. Could take position within one 
week’s notice. Good references. 3890,- Textile 
World Record. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing, overseer of burling and 
sewing or finished percher. 30 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on wool and worsted piece dyes 
Familiar with all makes of finishing machinery 
Good reference. 4588, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing in a Hosiery Mill, or 
Superintendent in a small mill where superintend- 
ent would have charge of dyeing and finishing in 
addition to his other work 37 years old, married; 
has worked on infants’, misses’, ladies’ and men’s 
hosiery, seamless and full fashioned, cotton, wool 
and mixtures. Is familiar with all kinds of finish- 
ing machinery. Good reference 4099, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing in Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican, finished cassimeres, fancy and cotton wor- 
steds, beavers, meltons, dress goods, first class ref- 
erence. Can take position at once. 38706, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or Overseer of Finishing. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, married, 
Swede. Has worked on all kinds of underwear, 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s. Is familiar 
with all kinds of finishing machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3674, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery. Will go any place 
for a good position. Now employed but could 
leave at reasonable notice. Good reference. 3046 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a married man, 50 years of age. Has had a 
wide experience in leading mills on all classes of 
woolen and worsted goods. Is an expert on broad 
cleths or kerseys. Good reference. Could take a 


position at once. 4527, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery. All 
kinds of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, ex- 
cept silk; age 41;; American; married. Can fur- 
nish references. 3035, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, married. Worked on 
woolen goods, cotton warps, cotton mixtures and a 
variety of woolen goods. Familiar with all kinds 
of machinery used in the finishing department 


Good reference. 4562, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing from loom to case. 
50 years of age, married. Worked on all kinds of 
worsted and woolen goods, particularly face fin- 
ished high lustre woolens. Familiar with all kinds 
of finishing machinery. Will not go West, South 
or Canada. Good reference. 4564, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Bleaching, Starching or Finishing. 
26 years of age, single. Worked on drills, twills. 
sateens, cords, sheetings, shirtings, ducks, towels, 
mulls, cambrics and muslins, in fact all kinds of 
cotton goods. Familiar with all kinds of machin- 
ery used in handling these goods. Good reference 
4513, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Finisher. Position wanted by a man 47 
years of age, American, married. Has worked on 
worsteds, cotton worsteds, kerseys, dress goods. 
etc. Is familiar with all American machinery and 
some English, such as shears and gigs. First-class 
references. Would prefer a position in New Jersey 


or Philadelphia. 3924, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing or superintendent 
of bleach and dye works. Position wanted by a 
man, 42 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on lawns, lenos, shirtings, sateens, flan- 
nels, in fact all kinds of cotton goods except back 
filled goods. Familiar with American and English 
machinery. Good references. 3852, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing and napping. Po- 
sition wanted by a man, 34 years of age, Irish, 
single. Has worked on domets, sheetings, all 
weights and widths, flannels, blankets, double 
felts, duckings, drillings and shirtings. Familiar 
with all kinds of finishing machines used in the 
finishing of these goods. Good reference. 37738 
Textile World Record, Boston . 
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‘DYERS. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on worsted, wool, 
slubbing, piece dyes ana some union stock. Good 
reference 38 years of age. married 4663, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing, mercerizing or finishing or 
-uperintendent oi a bleach and dye works 
Worked on cotton and woo! piece dyes, skein dye- 
ing and warps; aiso raw stock. Good reference. 
34 years of age, married 1647, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on all classes of 
woolen goods, cassimeres and ladies’ dress goods 
Strong on unions. 50 years of age, married. Could 
take a position at once N. E. States only 4654, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on wool, cotton 
and shoddy, mixes, raw stock, piece dyes, yarns, 
carbonizing and scouring Good reference 35 
years of age. married 4658, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass 

Boss Dyer in a Woolen Mill. Position wanted by 
aman 27 years of age, single, English, Worked 
on piece dyes, woolen and worsted, army and navy 
indigo blues (synthetic and natural), raw stock. 
Familiar with Woad vat, Hydrosulphite-Ammonia 
vat, Bisulphite vat. Good references. 3983 Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
44 years of age and Scotch. Has worked on wool 
and worsted yarns, slubbing, piece dyeing, cotton 
raw stock, long and short chain yarn, chain print- 
ing, felt, hosiery and knit goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 
3520, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





DYERS. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on worsted yarns, 





piece dyes, raw stock and slubbing. Will not go 


West or South: Good reference. 41 years of age, 
married. 4650, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing or assistant superintendent 
of a woolen mill. Worked on dress goods, union 
cassimeres, thibets, overcoats, suitings, piece dyes, 
raw stock, cross dyes, fancy shoddies, a specialty. 
'refers a position in the N. E. States. Good ref- 
erence. 27 years of age, married. 4657, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on piece dyes 
wool, worsted and cotton yarns, wool, cotton raw 
stock 35 years of age, married. Good reference. 
1661, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
47 years of age. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
goods, raw stock, piece dyes, skein yarns, union, 
cross dyes and knit goods. Familiar with the dif- 
ferent makes of machinery. Good references. Will 
not go to Canada. 3942, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Married man, 42 years of 
age. Has worked on all classes of woolen goods, 
raw stock, piece dyes, unions, cotton yarns, under- 
wear and is an expert on hosiery dyeing. First- 
class reference. 4091, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing or 
Dyestuff Salesman. Position wanted by a man 45 
years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
all kinds of woolen and cotton yarns and is famil- 
iar with all kinds of dyeing, bleaching and mer- 
cerizing machinery. First-class references. 3686, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Overseer of Dyeing. 34 years of age, single. Has Boss Dyer and Mercerizer in cotton, woolen, silk 
worked on serges, wool and worsted, thibets, | Or hosiery mill. Position wanted by _a man 40 
cheviots, kerseys, cotton and wool raw stock, and years of aye, married, American. Worked on 
cotton and worsted yarns. Is familiar with all wools, unions, silks, hosiery and cops. Familiar 
makes of dyeing machinery. Good reference. Will with various makes of machinery. Three workers 
not go West, South or Canada. 4519, Textile World in the family. Will not go West. Good references. 
Record, Boston, Mass. 4004 Textile World Record. 















MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 





























Raw WooL AND COTTON MACHINE, SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Woolen. Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 











WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 











SuLPpHUR Hostery MACHINE, SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 
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DYERS. ; 


Overseer of Dyeing in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on all standard color for ginghams, 
knit piece goods for underwear, skein yarns for 
the thread and shoe lace trade, also bleaching. 
Will not go West or South. Familiar with Scotch 
warp machines, Klauder Weldon dyeing machines, 
reel machine for dyeing knit piece goods. Good 
references. 4001 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. 48 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on raw stock, slubbing, yarns, 
piece dyes, indigo and hydrosulphate vats. Good 
reference. Could take a position at once. 4523, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
37 years of age. married and American. Has 
worked on piece dyes, cross dyer on cotton and 
worsted, skein and stock. Is familiar with all 
kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 3572, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing and bleaching. Position 
wanted by a man, 28 years of age, single, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on cotton warp. short and long 
chain, raw stock, piece goods. Has had a wide 
experience on awnings tickings, cotton worsted 
suitings, flannels, ginghams and indigo dyeing. 
Familiar with the Klauder & Weldon and Dele- 
hanty machines and jig dyeing machines. Good 
a 3789, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 


Overseer of Dyeing In a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man, 37 years of age, single, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on piece dyes, raw stock, cotton, 
wool and shoddy, yarns, etc. Good reference. 
3812, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
43 years of age; married; Scotch. Worked on cot- 
ton, wool and worsted dress goods, knitting yarns. 
Good reference from mills in Scotland where he 
has been employed as manager of dye and finish- 
ing works. 3456, Textile World Record. 


Promotion for 
Textile Workers 


The most practical, surest, and quickest way 
in the world for ambitious textile workers to 
secure promotion is offered by an institution 
through whose assistance thousands of men 
have already advanced to better positions and 
larger salaries. They have done this in their 
own homes, in their spare time, and at an insig- 
nificant cost. We will cheerfully explain, free of 
charge, how we can adapt our plan to YOUR per- 
sonal needs and income if you will write us today, 
stating the position you would like to secure. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 













MISCELLANEOUS! 


Fixer in a Hosiery Mill. Worked on Mayo, 
Acme, Wildman ribbers and loopers and ladies’ 
gents’ and infants’ cotton, merino and worsted 
hosiery. 22 years of age single. Good reference 
1653. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand in the dye house or finished 
percher. Worked on beavers, kerseys, broadcloths 
thibets, flannels, cotton mixes, cheviots and cassi- 
meres. Would prefer a position in the N. E 
States. 25 years of age Good reference. 4648, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand in woolen or worsted finishing 
room, overseer of burling, and sewing or finished 
percher. Worked on fancy and plain worsteds, 
woolens, cotton worsteds, broadcloths, kerseys, 


beavers, meltons and dress goods. Understands 
most all makes of finishing machinery. 33 years 
of age, married. Good reference. 4665, Textile 


World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Spooling, twisting and winding in a 
thread or linen miil. Familiar with all makes of 
winding and spooling machines. Good reference. 
30 years of age, single. 4667, Textile World 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Clerk or Confidential Clerk to superintendent of 
a woolen or worsted mill. Has been employed in 
leading milly in Massachusetts. Good reference 
39 years of age, married. 4651, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand in Dye House. Worked on all 
classes of wool and worsteds Is a graduate of 
chemistry. Would like to get a position whers 
the oversecr would give him a chance to show 
what he is worth. Good reference. 27 vears of 
age. 4649, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Master Mechanic, engineer or machinist. Mar- 
ried man 36 years of age. Has worked on cotton 
and woolen machinery and familiar with various 
makes of machinery. Has had a wide experience 
as machinist and engineer with good reference 
4565, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


tec- 


Position Wanted 
by a Man with {8 Years Experience 
in all lines of mechanical work connected with 
the designing, erection, equipment and man- 


agement of Dye Houses, Bleacheries, Cotton 


Mills, etc. Address ‘* Mechanical,” care Tex- 


tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


A CLEAN SWEEP 


DIXIE TEXTILE MILL BROOM 


It has no superior. 


A three string 20 Ib. broom, equal to a 24 1b. wound broom 
A three string 22 lb. broom, equal to a 26 Ib. 
A three string 24 lb. broom, 
Lower prices on larger quantities. Prompt shipments. 


Send us atrial order. You are under no obligations if they are not entirely satisfactory. 


The DIXIE is made only by the Dixie Broom Co., Box 321, Richmond, Va. 





Superintendent of a Bleachery 


or overseer of dyeing. Position wanted by a man 44 
years of age, American. Worked on cotton piece dyes, 
plain and prints, spool cotton, yarns, warps, raw stock 
and hosiery. Familiar with all kinds of machinery used 
in an up-to-date bleachery and dye works. Good refer 
ence. Address “ P. T. T,’’ care Textile World Record. 
Boston, Mass. 






and lots of them 
by using the 


Its only equal another Dixie. 











$2.00 per doz. 


wound broom -25 per doz. 






equal to a 28 lb. wound broom $2.50 per doz. 
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It All Depends on Results 


One horse may cost $50 and another $250, but you 





would not necessarily conclude that the horse for 
which you paid $50 was five times the better bargain. 
It all depends upon the results you are able to obtain 
with them. 

So with chemicals, their value to you depends upon 


+ 


the results they enable vou to obtain. 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA 


makes it possible for you to get from both the raw 






wool and the finished product their full value. 
With the use of strong alka- 
None Genuine except with ‘ ‘ . ) 
card bearing this Trade Mark lies just the opposite occurs. 
Their action is so severe that 
the scoured product is sure to 
be weakened and otherwise 
injured. You do not get back 
what you are entitled to. 
So desirable are the results 
produced by Wyandotte Tex- 
tile Soda that it often seems 


as though new and original 





properties have been added 


MANUFACTURED BY 


: Che J. B. Ford Companp, by its action. 


Woandoie, MD. USA 


~~~. + ~~ 


In Every Package facts they will be worth a 





If vou make use of these 


great deal of money to you. 
you are interested, write us. 


If 





The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sole Manufacturers 















THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE 


WHEREVER EXHIBITED 


HIGHEST PRIZE 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN 
The Wool Market. 


A severe depression in the goods market at a 
time of the year when the arrival of a new clip 
always tends to depress prices is responsible for 
the low prices at which wool is now offered. Un- 
doubtedly the fear of a revision of the tariff is 
largely responsible for the unwillingness to buy 
wool at the present time. Fine medium territory 
at 45 cents seems low compared with the prices 
prevailing a year ago, but it seems high to the 
manufacturer who cannot sell goods even on a 
45-cent basis. 

The decline in wool prices has caused heavy 
losses to all branches of the trade, but the grow- 
ers have been hit the hardest because Eastern 
buyers have bought but sparingly of the new clip. 
Wool dealers have taken their losses on most of 
the wool they were caught with and are now let- 
ting the growers carry the load while they wait 
for prices to touch bottom. 

There is nothing to warrant a belief in a revival 
of trade until after the political situation has been 
cleared up. After that, however, the readjustment 
of values which is now being effected will afford 
1 basis for a revival of business. 

ee 


*Massachusetts, Chelsea. The Suffolk Knitting 
Co.’s plant was not damaged by the recent fire 
and the report that they are interested in a prop- 
osition to establish a factory at Milford, N. H., is 
incorrect. A member of the Suffolk Knitting Co 
was in Philadelphia recently and purchased a num- 
ber of machines and some supplies from the late 
Quaker City Knitting Co. for installation in the 
plant at 25 Poplar St., Chelsea 


*Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Davis Hosiery 
Mills advises that the increase in capital stocl 
rom $200,000 to $250,000 was merely to obtai 
money needed in the business and no enlargement 
will be made 








THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


Massachusetts, N« laiming that its 
operatives are paid ) 30 per cent. higher wages 
than are paid by any similar concern in the coun 
try, the McCallum Hosiery Co. Inc., has decided 
to reduce wages. The operatives are dissatisfied 
with the decision and owing to this, the manage 
ment has decided to close the mill temporarily 
About 350 hands are employed. Men’s, women’s 
and misses’ fine silk hosiery of high grade is manu 


yrthampton. Cl 
25 te 


factured on 60 flat knitting and 40 sewing machin 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia The Thomas D 
Weston Co., which commenced operations here 
about three years ago with a capital of $25,000, 
with Wm. M. Field, president; W. L. Waring 
vice-president. and Thomas D. Weston, secretary- 
treasurer and manager, have shut down their plant 
at 3723 Filbert St., and report that at present they 
cannot state what disposition will be made of it 
They have not decided whether the company will 
be reorganized or whether it will be sold out to 
other parties, both propositions being under con- 
sideration. The plant contains 10 knitting, 6 sew- 
ing machines and 4 loopers, which were run on 
high grade worsted golf gloves 


‘South Carolina, Walhalla It is officially an 
nounced that the increase in the capital stock of 
the Oconee Knitting Mills from $30,000 to $50,000 





will not be used to increase the number of knit- 
i in the plant. It will be used to in 
vive « j } : 
rking capital and the machinery in 
the dyeing and finishing departments. 79 knitting 
machines, 2 sewing machines and 37 ribbers are 
yperated on men’s. women’s and children’s hos 


iery. R. T. Jaynes is president, James M. Moss is 
treasurer, and J. F. Roberts is superintendent and 


i 





buyer. Product is sold through Sutton & C 
New Y 

*Virginia, Richmond The Virginia Rug & 
Drugget Ce. is considering plans for installing m 


1 


chinerv for the manufacture of ladies’ underwear 
in their present plant and possibly for increasing 


1 


the capacity of the plant to provide space for this 





ileir busines They are inter- 
ested in receiving information on equipment and 
supplies necessary for the manufacture of this line 
bert M. Smith is president and buyer 
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A Never-Slip Transmission 


that has wide adaptability in textile manufacturing. 
Plymouth Rope Drives cost less to install, less 
to maintain than leather belting and the ab- 
sence of slip gives great steadiness to 
the power transmitted. They run 
quietly and are free from 
electrical disturbances. 


Plymouth 


Rope Drives 


They occupy but little 
space, give high efficiency 
on long or short drives, can be 
run in any direction and can be used 
in many places where it would be impossible 
to use belting. “Plymouth” Rope Drives are 
giving satisfaction in many representative mills. 


Send for booklet on ** Rope Driving.” 


Plymouth Cordage Co., no. Piymouth, Mass. 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


The Cotton Market. 


subseque nt 


10,279,530 
263,986 bales, compared 
esponding 
3,734,862 bales in 


PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE, 


*North Carolina, Wilson Little progress hi 
been made toward the completion of plans for th« 
— sed cotton wadding plant. The Wilse 
Grocery Co. was reported to be promoting the 
proposed new industry 


Ohio, Cincinnati. It is again reported that th 
Joseph & Bros. Company will start a bleachery for 
‘otton goods. It is stated that plans have beet 

mpleted for a building of brick, 100 by 200 ft 





ind 2 stories high \ separate power plant will 
be erected. The total expenditure is estimated 


about $100,000. 





Oklahe Shawnee Information regardin 
the bonus of $25,000 offered for the location of 
cotton mill at this place may be obtained of D 
Crafter, sec. of the Shawnee Real Estate E 


hange 





Oklahoma, irporation whi 
f securing chart 
inder the name of the Farmers’ Cotton Mill C 
will not manufacture cotton goods This is 


cotton oil company and the title is the Farmer: 








South Carolina, St. Matthews \ corporat 
is be ing organized by local parties for the purp 
of developing water power and erecting 4 cott 

ll to operate about 20,000 spindles. This proje 
was referred to some time ago 





WEIM AR BROS. ‘aie MANUFACTURERS OF 


n Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Never-Slip Transmission 


that has wide adaptability in textile manufacturing. 
Plymouth Rope Drives cost less to install, less 
to maintain than leather belting and the ab- 
sence of slip gives great steadiness to 
the power transmitted. They run 
quietly and are free from 
electrical disturbances. 
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Plymouth 


Rope Drives 





They occupy but little 
space, give high efficiency 
on long or short drives, can be 
run in any direction and can be used 
in many places where it would be impossible 
to use belting. “Plymouth” Rope Drives are 
giving Satisfaction in many representative mills. 


‘Send for booklet on ** Rope Driving.” 


Plymouth Cordage Co., No. Plymouth, Mass. 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


The Cotton Market. North Carolina, Wilson. Little progress has 


been made toward the completion of plans for th: 
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WEIMAR BROS. Conon Mercesized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PRESSES [1] 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size os Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


: a 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. aoe. 
ENUCKLE JOINT Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C, HYDRAULIC, 








Cet Your Supplies from the Manufacturers. 
EXCELSIOR ae Established 1841 
WOOL OIL Durch bard § Co 
COMPOUND ——— ae Cincinnati, O. 


The "Than Revcaiaior Compnende are the tees telelentinn and Compounds are the best lubricating and 
softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and effects large saving 11 time 
nd soay They will not g stain cards 
Write for a ces and particulars 
SOFTENER see OLIVE OIL TALLOW SOAP 
sess 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CHADWICK SS, N. Y. 








A Crosby Indicator 


In the Hands of a Competent Man Will Increase the Efficiency of 
Your Plant and Cut Down Your Coal Bill. Faultless in Design. 
Perfect in Workmanship. 








Write for Pop Safety Valves Recording Gages 
Catalogue. Pressure and Vacuum Gages Single Bell Chime Whistles 
Water Relief Valves Feed Water Regulators 
RADE MARK Blow-off Valves Lubricators—Oil Cups 


Rubber Pump Valves Gage Glass, Water Gages, Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO. 


Office and Works 
BOSTON, MASS, 





Stores: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
rh 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns tre in Knit Goods and Woven 
Novelty Yarns ae oe and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Mohair and Silk. 
Cotton Warps a Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 








GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 


in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 


NONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 





BANDING 
—MADE By- 







- J. TOOHEY & CO., or Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


es Ns RENE RNNES BEST AN ENN 


The Other Fellows Banding. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Corres}« nee Solicited 
Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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The Philadelphia Market. 


Southern frame spun cones:— 

ee SIRE, cig ecient ein melee sai ctaw eet. eee 
i I Oi 55 ad say aswis eins eins whens: aoa 
WI Noy 25 earls as ose ca arn wis to oo aT 
Sa hr ee ees -ctielc a: eet ok Ohare eee 
Baia oy cesiehasehee, ria eeraere Nou abe rale cantelo eigenen 
I 5 raise ivceu ba cas SA ela ew aa lea 
18s ann tiene oui percents 19 
nd dk 8 bg Rv owinig ae wi Ob Vee e ew le tie aera Co 
NE ete, '5iar wig acank eit Gira eb We ae RR a eR CT OT 
. EPPTPPRTCCLETELELECELCLiree eer - 22 
408 .. eet onoeres owe ae precy eee cee 27 
SOS ..- hat CP Ra Ca Owe SNe OE wk Ale we ee tee oe 37 
Southern high grade mule yarn: 

Cones 

NG ciel ca oa Shs Ree RI eae Ae hoe eles 19% 
RM oid eb Ses ee ey ee ee 
BE aia uk ech e RA Wee were Wiese 2014-21 
FOG new teens oes 21 
ee sendin; <5) Sie Hiecc ered eete a wee ee ee cere 22 
20s and 22s 2214-2: 
245 23 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades: 

Be ID diisrenvc aks oGhs Poe ea newas stew any: ee 
eS ee ee oe ss ik Vat Son 4 Dae ln Grate ae a ey eS 1614 
Eastern cones (high grade quality): 

10s ° coeeeseses > ele 1a. 0 06.68 eis se 0 .5'e 6 ees ae 
Bee Gieseoa 2234 
GTS GIR ios wn pes owt ha5 scentee Gee 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :- 

GF WE SE SOTO is ces vie eicislates vecenss 2G¥-10 
SOO NEI? 2 Wace ic tac areca ciscal: ee 
Se peer are GS peng acta costar asew aoe 
RS vo es 5's witb ratolaiacs abstata ein aah 1714-18 
SO ta ply oi ab015:5 BAAR Pe ee ee eee ee 
ee ees 7 ey ee ee ie ti ee ave OME 
20/2 .. ie yak o aie Biale pate ka a 17! 
x 2 192-20 
PRN rot hamingevw wa voucnanbc en eamens cine RIM 
SEINE coisarc sae, pcan rn) Ate to ocean ier arc aera even 
8/3 carpet bib base neere seceded ener Ora, Gale See ee - 15% 
a ae gee Scrana ecm ad Cere\e ee apecre ae 
EEE .430.5 ccm tan neg eda eee deems 15 
Warps (Southern) :- 

RGS EO TAS: occas ee PR oe ee ee eee ee 
IGs. < 7 Re Pe re ee See ee, | 
OE CD, wb acces Seba eae ame be sneer oem 
a eee eT eee eT ee Te ee ee ee ee ee, 
kar? .; Seats bs raat vaecee IONG-37 
ok i er ee oviaicer eke eee eaeGeael Geen 
20/2 1714-18 
24/2 . 18-18 
MS Pe Rs oihals 19-20 
40/2 28 . 
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| JAMES E. MITCHELL (0, °Ox22S28rs. 
Cotton ies 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 

Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTT E,N. C. 


CA’TLIN & CO., 











Cotton Yarns. 


345 Broadway, 

67 Chauncy Street, 
128-130 Chestnut Street, 

605 Medinah Temple, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CH CAGO. 


| Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS, 


| 66-72 LEONARD STREET - - 





BOSTON. 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK. PHILA. 
BALTIMORE. ST. LOULS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DeEp’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 
MERCERIZED 


torcey ren {CQVTTON YARNS. 
LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


High Grade Hosiery Yarn 


White and Colors. All Numbers. 





Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes 


SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN 


Black and White. Double and Twist for Woolen Trade. 
CANNON MILLS 53-5 Worth Street, New York 
Philadelphia Office, 205-7 Chestnut St. 
eS a ees 
Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


Ss. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 
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6. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSwWEILI.I, RALT LC. TL. S 
Fitchburg, Mass. { 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


Jenckes Spinning C 
Cotton Yarns °°" Sent for 


Carded and Combed single and twisted Yarns and Threads from Peeler, 
Sea Island and Egyptian Cottons, on Cops, Cones and Tubes 
or in Skeins and Warps. Six 


Cord Thread Yarns a Specialty Bleached or in colors 


GRANT YARN CoO., Established 1880 Capital $20,000.00 
COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. New York Silk Conditioning Works 


Wm ta IN Ss ~~ 138-140-142 Spring Street 


New York, N. Y. 


FITCHBURG, VAS gy Do you know how much water you are buying in your 
MASS. ARF sotmernasan } 


wool, cotton and silk? Write us. 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. Ballou Yarn Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


28S ine Twi < Job 
EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY CURTAINS eee Was, cnn as Sanaee 


Office, 528 Cherry St. Factories, 529 & 531 Arch St. and 
524 Cherry St., and Germantown Ave. & Bristol St. 


PHILADELPHIA 

















C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
— ante stablit hed 1860—Incorporate io anaes 
Hoffman, DeWitt & McDonough Co, Inc. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
Manufacturers of Co TT TOnI EGYPTIAN 
i 3 


Tapes, Webbing PERUVIAN 









Diamond d Bi di American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
an indings. rom Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 
Stay Bindings piss & CHICOPEE, MASS. 
‘otton Waste Purchased ou Yearly C ac om J 8 
> “et COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA Cotton ASTE urchase 1 Yearly Contract from Mills. 
°¢ . CHELTENHAM, PENNA. 


Reels for Cotton “reste” 


‘ Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 
Simplex Yarn Tables. ein. Orla & on. 


2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Showing equivalent sises of diflerent systems | OO] tee 


of numbering yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, i owell Meet the requirements 


etc., so that the sizes of different standards may of any cotton, woolen 
be quickly compared. Also contains a number Crayons or worsted mill. 
of other valuable yarn tables for designers, May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 


manufacturers and_ knitters. Price soc. | Lowell Crayon Co Original Lowell, Mass. 


; *? Manufactarers 
Textile World Recc rd, Boston. Trade Mark on every box. 





Se Wit 
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Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors):— 


6s to 10s 18-19 
I2s to 14s 19-20 
168) t0 Bb siccattews 22-23 


Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 5 to 6c. above best quality white. 


a 


Pennsylvania, Apollo. The incorporation of the 
Apollo Woolen Mills, Inc., will not affect the in- 
terests operating the plant. L. W. Huyck has 
been elected president, Thomas A. Cunningham, 
treasurer, and W. W. Flinn, superintendent. Blan 
kets are manufactured on one set of cards and 13 
ooms. 


Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. The receivers 
ire still in charge of the Chambersburg Woolen 
Co. which went into bankruptcy on Jan. 7. Mr. D 
K. Appenzellar, pres. of the company is making a 
proposition to creditors which. if successful, will 
restore the plant to the owners and to operation 
bout July 1 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights The Runny 
iede Worsted Mills are running until 10 o’clock 
t night on worsted and merino yarns (French 
vstem), operating 31,418 spindles, 11 cards and 
4 combs. John C. Baldwin is the superintend 
nt and Ernest R. Townson, Philadelphia, sell 


ng agent 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Star & Cres 
cent Department of Stead & Miller Co., formerly 
the Star & Crescent Mills Co., are now in full 
operation at Hancock St. and Lehigh Ave. They 
are operating I00 narrow and 60 broad looms on 
Turkish towels and robes and madras curtains 
which they sell direct through their salesrooms in 
New York City and Chicago. Frank Leake is the 
manager and Douglas Leake the buyer for this 
department 


Pennsylvania, Wallingford. The Elston Wor 
sted Company, of which Arthur Elston is the pro 
prietor, is very busy on fancy worsted dress goods 
yperating 40 looms and selling the 


direct. 


production 
Pennsylvania, Wallingford The Columbia 
Worsted Mills are quite busy operating 4 combs 
ind 2,500 worsted spindles on worsted yarns 
which they sell through Ernest R. Townson, 
Philadelphia. Richard Snowden is now the super 
ntendent, having succeeded Samuel Feather, who 
has retired 


Pennsylvania, York. Several hundred - silk 
veavers employed at the Diamond Silk Mills and 
the York Silk Mfg. Co. have left their work b« 
‘ause of the announcement of the decrease of 
12 1/2 per cent. in their wages. M. G. Collins 

eiver for the York Silk Mfg. Co., who is oper 
ting the plants, is trying to reach a satisfactory 
greement with the employes 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. R. Weston’s glove 


nanufacturing plant at 1631 Hunting Park Ave., 
‘ontaining 14 knitters, operated on woolen and 
worsted gloves, which was burned out several 


y 
5 
y 


months ago, will not be started up again 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1701. 


This is historic fact. Seven generations 
of the Rhoads name in America have been 
engaged in the leather business handed 
down from father to son. 
eration has numbered its 
generations 


Every gen 
tanner. 
operated the same tannery. 
Whether you honor the good old times or 
smile at the rule of thumb, such an inher 


Five 


itance is a solid foundation for a 
century leather business. 
the quality of 


RHOADS LEATHER BELTING. 


With the best of the old we are alert to 
combine the best of the new. 


J.E. RHOADS & SONS, 


PHILADELPHIA: 12 N.3rd St. NEW YORK: 40 Fulton St. 
BOSTON: 105-111 Summer St. 

Hamblet & Hayes Co., 

Factory, Wilmington, Del 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 


For Weaving Purposes. 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


PDUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILE, SUPPLIES 
Anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 


20th 
That explains 


Eastern Agents. 








FRANK A. TIERNEYW=, 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 
Wool, Silk, Mohair, Camels Hair, Ramie. 
Garnetted Stocks 
Silk also Ramie Tops and Noils, Ramie, Silk, and 
Silk Noil Yarns, 

Special Textile Fibres and Novelties, 

Wool Exchange Bldg., 260 West Broadway, New York, 


| MILL CRAYONS sp:288 crv 


| Made in 15 Colors and White. 2 Gradés. 


Wy 


Howe [ill Crayon Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 


WORSTED YARNS 


100 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 





—French System. 7 B., F., BOYER co., _Bradford t Systems 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN, N- J- 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Telephone Connection Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA, 


WORSTED YARNS— | \A7oolen and Merino 
RICHARD CAMPION. >» “4 a ye N oe 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, EATON RAPIDS, MICH. 
Highland Worsted Mills. | sraatora system French system 
The French Worsted Co. STEPHENSON & Co. 

Seiniis tinscciinsiih: Miia. Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. nie 
EDDY & STREET, Worsted Y 
“atone | Westen LATNS 
Yarns and Braids WALTER McCOOK 
ome. i. % ee re Seeee 
Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. Joseph D. Swoyer & Co., 


Manufacturers and Commission Merchants 


Braids @ Tapes — Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Yarns 


HOWARD AND BERKS STREETS, 
Notre Damest. FALL RIVER, MASS. | ena dhamiiete, 
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CHART SHOWING 


Worsted Yarn Market. 





Spinners report that they are just covering 


orders ior ind filling as they come in from 


warp 


inufacturers who are placing orders on a hand 


is, however, a belief, which 
the 


reached its lowest figure 


» mouth basis. There 


almost universal among spinners, that the 


and that 


and that 


1 
Woo! Nas 


market is a firmer basis 


le Wool 1oW on 
there will be no necessity for making further re 
duction on any orders for yarn that may be of 
red. There are signs, it is said, in certain quar- 


ters that a2 slight improvement has taken place in 


the manufacture of both men’s and women’s wear, 
the former making a few inquiries for 2/50s, the 
lemand being mostly for 2/40s, 2/36s and 2/32s, 
ome mills. using 2/24s and 2/20s, but these are 
exceptions to the rule The dress goods mills are 
running o1i 2/70s singles from 40s down to 24s. It 


also reported that some of the dress goods 
manufacturers who have been using singles have 
determined to use two-ply yarns, claiming that it 
makes a mé solid cloth 

Business from the West is good, particularly 


from the underwear, fancy knit goods and sweater 


trade, all of whom report a good business. The 


underwear trade in the East is placing very few 
rders tor yarns and the claim is made that if they 
do not soon enter the market the business from 


this end will be small. What orders are coming in 


rom this section are being placed by the manufac- 


turers of sweater coats, etc., all of whom claim to 


be busy. 


The dress goods trade is about in the same 
condition as reported last month, some manufac 
turers reporting trade as dull, others are shut 


cown, and in a few instances some concerns are 


working full time or overtime, the volume of bus 





RANGES OF PRICE 


OF WORSTED YARNS. 


iness being received for novelties which have 


taken 


well in the market and for which duplicate 

OT ler are¢ be ing received. 
The duplicate business on men’s wear for thx 
past few weeks has been an improvement over the 


previous ones, most of it being spot and only the 


more desirable lines are getting a material share 
of it. Everybody seems to hold fast to browns 
for the coming fall and other shades are in only 
moderate demand. ‘There is undoubtedly a large 





amount of business being held back in consequent 


or the doubt on the part of the manufacturer as 
to the financial condition of his customers. Agatt 
some clothiers cre looking for lower prices; at any 
rate they do not seem disposed to take any 
chances whatever and pieces must be sold before 
they will buy. Everybody wants goods imm 

diately which, of course, is impossible. When buy- 
ers are told that from four to six weeks must 
elapse befcre the earliest deliveries can be made 


they complain bitterly It looks as though the 


clothier is trying to shift the responsibility of 


carrying stock and delivering merchandise 
promptly on the merchandise, not being able to 
get the retailer to place his orders as early as 
usual. The clothier not having anyone else to fall 


back on is proving to be a very poor loser. 


Rain cloths are selling in high colors and fancy 


decorations almost exclusively and oxfords ar 


This 


been succeeded by a 


doing very pocrly line of cloths have to 


some extent line of rubber 


ized goods which has been very successful, but as 


this seems to be only a novelty 


the rain cloths 
will scon be as popular as ever 
Chere have been no lines for the spring of 1909 


ypened as yet Everyone is at sea regarding 


head ; : . s 
shades and fabrics Lhe price question is also an 


other problem to solve. Just now it does not look 
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Sharpen your pencil and figure this out 


Economical lubrication is the reduction of friction costs— not the 
reduction of the oil bill. 
Grease is not an economical lubricant because it cannot even begin to lubricate until softened up by frictional 
heat in the bearing. The total cost of a year’s supply of lubricants is a mere trifle compared to the cost of fuel and 
power wasted in overcoming even a little friction. 
Non-Fluid Oils are free from this friction-producing fault of greases. They lubricate with least friction, but do 


not drip, spatter and waste like fluid oils. Test these economical lubricants at our expense. Samples and interest- 
ing booklets free. ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., Dept. H, 14-16 Church St., New York City 








William B Charles as if lines of any importance would be opened un 
. 3 


til after the 4th of July, with the exception of 
Amsterdam, N. Y. fancy serges. Some concerns are talking about 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, ©: June 15. Here and there some selling 











os . agents, however, are running around trying to get 
Silesia, Sateens, : 3 es oie eee 
: special business, but the results are evidently very 
For the Underwear Trade. unsatisfactory. We quote as follows: 
2/12 to 2/16 low common ................ 60-62% 
EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD) 77°22 ee vie cos ss GOED 
° 2/12 to 2 We BFA WIG, oo hic. os oiviece ececwn soo ee 
ALL GRADES 2/90 te Gide t/* TOOE 66. sie kidkesciss FS 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS Se Be BE RIE 6. so 6. ak Se hwadndemanemers 75-7714 
»/2 lood »1/, 
FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 2/20 3/8 blood Maldmie- Slee tet etteee rece sees ees 82 
corrom Wants ie OO 
2/30 3/8 blood ; 5 
— si — a — are 30 3fe ) Soe aie eae cnccsccccccccss OF 
1S SOUTH SRD STREET, 7/35 78 blood 0 858 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bag B/G WOO ~ oo sie caine ccinsviscccs EOIN 
GUN isis aiveincew casts wddcnneuices See 
2/sc delaine ..... 1.1714-1.20 
JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO, ® © Svsis 2 eae 
Sp 3) PMBAPRTIOM 6.5 cee co hive cs w+ee- 1.2714-1.30 
WOOLEN YARNS, SIG PISMO o5hssn Scene ease .. 1.4214-1.45 
Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. i awk geared © <ieletn oe we awd eco: a 
ARCOLA MILLS, 2/28 Pe amet yieatnes , Manse 
; . ee ee eee 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia RSE CUO can pected Aid cnc ach awd. races sees 
1/24 worsted and 8os single cotton for 
rainmcloths ..... 000. Siselane ROGERS 


\ /2 wors 2 1 x single co! fo 
Knitting and Weaving (isn eee en ga 
FRENCH SPUN YARN. 


RP SRO ogo Seiten see cacanenddense ee 
e oe OS aes er eee 


1/20 3/8 blood 


i hf hi cw in 0! Ge aera 9214-95 
‘ ‘ See Fe a 
Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, aha... ae 
. . ‘30 high 1/4 blood . ; 8714-90 

a . oe . 1/30 hig 4 Bi Ni toe teves catty ates co 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc sien oie Mead Gee aa tee ion 

~ . . / la - 

Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors.| 1/30 1/2 blood .. Eaves) kimed'e ween nek 

- 1/40 1/2 blood 1.05-1.07 

Large Assortment. 1/50 delaine 1.20-1.22 

1/40 Australian 1.25-1.30 

RASS. PRN 55 26 Shia wks ss So oenees 1.30-1.35 

EDWARD S. HYDE fio Australian pans 

: 9 BP PROS 58 sin aie Gh wd oder 1.45-1.50 


22sec CHESTINUOT STREET; 


*Rhode Island, Georgiaville. Construction work 


has started on the addition to the Bernon Mills 
Philadelphia, Pa. E. K. Watson Co of Warren has contract. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 

Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Priated Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 





WILLIAM RYLE & Co@., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


§4 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. Coa., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 gnurch st., Phitadeipnia. 
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The Rag and Shoddy Market. 
Seldom has !ess business been in evidence in 
the rag and shoddy market than during the past 


month. Woolen mills are running on short time 


ire shut down entirely. The conditions that 
now tend to depress the wool market have a like 
influence on the market for wool substitutes. 
Some small lots of desirable grades have been 


picked up by manufacturers who have run short 


of special grades There is no disposition to 
speculate, the effort being to keep stocks down to 
the lowest possible amount 

There is very little demand for the small quan 
tity of wool waste coming on the market. Cot 
ton waste is also in poor demand. We quote as 
follows 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool sera ata ete. 45-473 
White knit, all wool, best fine wseseees 3014-40 
White knit, No. z.... bowen ot a 31-37 
Light yarn, extra fine . Pipeonae nena . 30-36 
New pure indigo blue 31-32 
Merino 
Fine light woo 2514-26 
Medium ligh il] 16-18 
Fine black, vool 6-30 
Fine dark, all wool, best grad sp Se sce 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2. : sis ESRD 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool 21-22 
Red flannel, all wool tas 
Dark blue for hosiery, strict wo 
No. 1 5 SOP OROEE aieoaseie jain be baw 3 ae 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2, 15-17 
, / 
WOOLEN RAGS. 
Fine merchant tailors 1072-12 
Choice light ) [5 17 
Browns 12-14 
Blacks 10-12 
Fine blues, plain g-12 
Fine dark 10-13 


Medium dark 64-8 


W orsteds 


»1 
Blue 14-17 
Black 20! 22 
Serges 
New black 13-10 
= ; 
Jew blue 
Flannels 
New scarlet 19-21 
New blue 15-18 
Cloakings 3-6 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft weoolens, best 6-7! 
Old white flannels 20-22! 
Old red flanne! 12-16 


Old blue flann« ; Dev atliavaiehare a Maaee 4 
Old plaids .. te ; 
White stocking 
White hood stock 
Clear hoods 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Cotton and Wool Wastes 


COTTON YARNS 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘*Charles.”’ 


W. H. H. 
SHOD SLACK & BRO. 
SPRINCFIELD, VT. 
~Establishea 187! FLOCKS 


Trouble in the Card Room? 


HAVE had a great deal of experience in 
straightening out troubles in wool card rooms. 














I believe I have worked in more wool card rooms 
than any other man in this country, and it has given 
me an unusual opportunity for noting all sorts of 
difficulties and the best way of overcoming them. 
Sometimes an outsider will quickly detect a point 
which the man always on the spot may overlook. 
Sometimes it is not necessary to visit the mills, as I 
can tell what the trouble is by correspondence. My 
charges are very reasonable and manufacturers and 
overseers may address me in confidence, as I am not 
looking for a permanent position as carder. 


Clothing Cards a Specialty 


SAM DRIVER, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress St., Boston. 


Chemische Aniline Works 


Manufacturers of 


Entbracin & Coal Tar Products 


2%=26 Stone Street 
Rew Work 
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stue stockings seers ate es See Rtn ig Cs at oa 
Fation Siacws, INO. Tc ccccccccsc trv cun cee 
Gray stockings are salt Sane eel eoe aoa eee 
Black stockings 9-114 
Besiie BOC EGUNMOCIOTS cic cc esitwcs weensen 

REO IE, msds 4ces pee Es : oan ie a, ee 
Ligee wrae BK x... is ccceans i ..++ IO-12 
New light fancies .. Pld eater ec Sd eae ae 
New fancies ..... he 11-13! 

Merinos. 
[se GE i inive ward 16-19 
Light, coarsé¢ 6-814 
Fine, dark 11-13! 
(oars re -- 5-0 
DUNT <0 og eat ate: oltre eleris oty eed dnt ae 10-13 
Black PAR Ae ee 13-15 
FLOCKS. 

Shear, fine white, all wool ................ 10-12 
Fine indigo blue, all wool] ........... 7-9! 
Fine Diack and blue. all wool .....c6cceccees 7-8 
POE MOK, GL WOOT isos 5s Sisk nrc eo ce.onecs nce ee 
Gig, fine, all wool ....... pure hee aot 2-4 
No. 1 black, all wool cut ........ sieves GIO 


SS 


Massachusetts, Housatonic [he report that 
e Monument Mills contemplate building a new 
3-story brick weave shed is incorrect 


Massachusetts, New 3edford The whole 
imount of the new capital stock voted by the 


rectors of the Manomet Mills in November has 
been subscribed 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Walter H. Lang 
iw, president and agent of the Dartmouth Mfg 
Corp., 18 reporte d to have secured all the interests 
| t a large holder of the stock 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. At a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Bristol Mfg. Co. on May 
25, the ‘apital stock was increased from $700,000 
te $800.000. As previously reported, the increase is 
to cover improvements already made and to give 
arger working capital 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. All the receiy 
ers certificates of the Arnold Print Works author- 
ized by the Court at different times have been re- 
tired. There were $360,000 certificates of the 
Arnold Print Works proper, and $125,000 certifi- 
cates of subsidiary companies. This indicates how 
rapidly the affairs of the Arnold Print Works are 
issuming their normal condition. 


_*South Carolina, Greenville. At a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Carolina Mills on May 
10, it was decided to increase the capital stock 
irom $100,000 to $200,000 in accordance with plans 
previously reported. This increase is to cover the 
enlargement reported in previous issues of the 
Advanced News which brought the total equip- 
ment up to 12,256 spindles and 356 looms. Print 
cloths and medium goods is the product 


Rhode Island, Central Falls. It is reported that 
the Waypoyset Manufacturing Co. will build 

large addition to be used for manufacturing pur 
poses. Cotton and silk novelty dress goods | 


are 
manutactured on one hundred looms 


RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 






Why plod along from day to day at menial under- 
paid work? Why look enviously at those above you 
and say youare unlucky? It is not good luck that 
put your superior in his position; neither is it bad 
luck thatis keeping you down. Knowledge marks 
your position and determines your salary—increase 
your knowledge and your pay and prospects will 
increase. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
TEXTILE WORK. 


The Simplest and Most Complete 
Textile Work yet published. 












Seven large volumes; bound in half red morocco, 
compiled especially for the Textile Manufacturer, 
Superintendent, Selling Agent, Designer, Overseer, 
Second Hand and Clerk—3,000 pages, 7x10 inches, 
devoted entirely to good, sound, practical textile 
information—printed on fine quality paper, and in 
dexed for ready reference—2,000 illustrations, dia- 
grams, formulas, etc., to simplify and thoroughly 
explain the text. These books cover every process 
in connection with textile work, from the raw fibre 
to the packing case. 























Special Price, $19.80 
Regular Price, $42.00 


Sent FREE, express prepaid, for 5 days’ ex- 
amination If you wish to keep the books, send us 
$2.00 within 5 days and $2.00 a month until you have 
paid the special $19.80 price. Notify us to send for 
the books at our expense if you do not wish to keep 
them. This’great offer proves the merit of the work. 

CONTENTS 

Cottcn Fibre—Picking—Carding — Combing — Drawing— 
Ring and Mule Spinning — Wool — Cleansing surring 
Woolen Carding — Worsted Carding — Woolen Spinning 
Worsted Drawing — Worsted Spinning—Felt—Simple De 
signs—Sateens—Backed and Ply Fabric—Velvet Jacquard 
and Leno Cotton—Cost Finding—Woolen and Worsted 
Warp Dressing—Plain Weaving—Fancy Looms—Jacquards 

General Loom Fixing—Spring Needle Knitting—Latch 
Needle Knitting— Hosiery and Underwear Knitting Ma- 
chines—Textile Chemistry—Textile Coloring—Mordants 
Natural Dyestuffs — Artificial Dyestuffs—Analysis of Fab 
rics—Textile Calculations~Wet Flnishing—Dry Finishing 

Processes for Finishing Standard Fabrics — Machines 
Used. 


American School of Correspondence 


CHICAGO 
COUPON-—Clip and Mail Today 


Tex. World Rec. 6-08 
American School of Correspondence: 

Please send, express prepaid, one set Cyclopediaof Textile Work 
FREE for 5 days’ examination I will send $2 within 5 days and 
$2 month thereafter until I heve paid the epecia $19.80 price; or 
will notify you to send for the books at your expense 





































Address 
Occupation: -----+++- 


Employer 
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Note amount of 
surplus after pro- 
viding for San Fran- 
cisco and other con- 
flagrations. 

HOME  Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 





withstanding  con- 


flagrations any- 


where. 





FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


=HOME wew vork 





Organized 1853 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000. 
ASSETS January Ist, 1908 - = - - = $20,862,698 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) - - - - = 13,659,487 


RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS = 500,000 

NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES - — 6,703.211 
Surplus as Regards Policy-holders -  - ~ - 10,203,211 || 
Losses Paid Since Organization Over - -~ - 110,000,000 || 


[S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 


generally, having a special department for the 


MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 








consideration of such business. 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 





\ S 
Acetic, 100 lbs 2.60-3.27 
Citri domest <0-52 
~ . > yr 
Oxalic . 7-8! 
Sulphuric, 66 100 lbs 1.28-1.8= 
Muriatic, 18 1.10-1.75 
Tartaric crystals 28-30 
: Miscellaneous Chemical Dyestuffs 
} 
1, Acetate of lime gray oo Ibs 2.56-2.85 
Alum, lump 1.70-2.50 
ground 1.85-2.20 
' powder 2.80-3.30 
Aqua ammonia, 26 . 4-60 
Ammoniac, sal 68! 
Borax, bbls 5-7 
Brimstone, crude, ton 25-50 
Copperas . 64-85 
k (ream tartal rvst 20-24 
Fuller’s earth, powdered, ton 18-22! 
Glauber’s salt 50-65 
. Potash. chlorate ¢ 10-12! 
yowdered 10 114 
carbonat« 4-6% 
Soda, bicarbonate 1.60-1.75 
Soda, causti dom tl 60 per t 1.70-1.95 
Sal., Americat 70-85 
Vitriol, blue 5-614 
Acetate of la .. 44-6% 
t ‘id. picric. best r\ ry QI 
* ‘ “eo - = 
r nnic nme 34-40 





EMANNEL H, A. CORREA, 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, 
( RENCE A. LUDLUM, Asst. Sec’y. HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. 


Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
Secretary. 


Albumen, egg . OT ee 
blood ... shale ches ohana ne 26-35 
Alizarine, red . 18) 
Aniline, oil ... chet Py 1214-15 
salt crystals vaio 13! 
Bichromate of potash, Americar : 9-10! 
3ichromate of soda ..- 7%-8 
Bisulphite of soda : 214-31 
Cateh, mat .:.... .. 5%-6 
Dextrine, imported potat 6-8! 
Divi-divi, ton ........ $5.00-67.0¢ 
ee 


New Jersey, Camden. The Joseph Hussong C 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,00 
The incorporators are Frank R. Hussong, Henri 
etta L. Hussong and Ernest L. Bartlet. The 
company will take over the business of Joseph 
Hussong, located at 613 Pearl St., dyers of worsted 
skein yarns and slubbing on 12 Hussong dyeing 
machines. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Grosser Knit 
ting Machine Co., Max Nyedegger, whose mait 
office is at 260 West Broadway, New York, has 
opened an office in Philadelphia at Room 435 
Bourse Bldg. The Philadelphia business of this 
concern has increased to such an extent that this 
step is necessary to take care of the Philadelphia 
trade. 


*Rhode Island, Bellefont. It is stated that the 
Whittle Dye Works will be started up in about a 
month as the New York parties previously re- 
ported considering a lease of the property will be 
ready to take possession at about. that time. 
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NORWOOD ENGINE 


ERING 





FLORENCE, MASS. 








WILSON FILTERS FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the re 

presentative te 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of een "= 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. : 





GENUINE 
RED STITCHED 
COTTON 
OuUCK 


Dye Houses 


where acid fumes. steam and water are every- 
where, no other belt can give half as good service 
as the genuine 


GANDY RED STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


It is unaffected by acid fumes, heat or moisture. 

It runs straight aud true, and grips the pulley 
like a chain on asprocket. Cost:—but 1-5 as much 
asleather. Look forthe words: Genuine Gandy 
Belting at every tenth foot. 

Booklet" Experiences with Gandy "’ free on 
request 
Another money saver: 


Gandy Belt Dressing. 


aad asaealenee) | 
<<" BALTIMORE- MD, 














Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


En 


Educators and Manutacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 













lorsed by the Leading 










Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 









Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + + = Philadelphia 
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DIASTAFOR 


The New Sizing, Finishing and Stripping 
Agent for the Textile Industry. 








Specially recommended for the preparation of completely 
soluble and adhesive Sizes and Finishes, made from any kind of 
starch. Also for the preparation of Print Paste, Thickeners, etc. 

The safest and most reliable medium for thoroughly remov- 
ing the starch from Yarns and Fabrics of all kinds. 





Representatives in the East are prepared to give personal 
attention and demonstration. 
For particulars write 





Riverside, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The American Diamalt Company, 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards, 





BOSSON @© LANE, 


MAN LU RPAC TA RE 9 Scere 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 





TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS CELLULINE—For cotton warps 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 






















DYERS AND BLEACHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER CO. 


Dyers and Finishers | 
York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 










Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, r anamas, 


ie on and Cheviots. Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid C ol orings. Also Suitings and Cloakings 
| in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Cre pes and Henriettas and all high class wool 
| ueente one atiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Moh: ir L inings and Lastings, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


| 
L ao EE 


Cohoes Dyeing Company 


195 Mohawk Street, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Dyersand Bleachers for the Knit Goods Trade 


ROLL AND GARMENT DYEING 


Fast colors on Wool and Cotton. Sulphur Blacks on Cotton (Raw Stock) 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Si ano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘““ROYAL" PRESS PAPERS 


The Western Thread and Dye ye Works 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 


2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO 








Peter B. McMANws, . and Treas. Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr. ]oHN McMa 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and - sreerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 
Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 Ibs. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 6O., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 





FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERNRS AND DYVERS. 


New York Office: . 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,,, bi Gremncta « nani 


BLEACHERS ve MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 


oanenll aud Werte Bane Neaaitaed, Be. 140 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
rae BLEACHING and DYEING ml 
AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


aiaiinaiiais KNIT GOODS TRADE mate 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samvet rowcann,  §chuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works 
BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to Any Point 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street Correspondence Solicited 


THE SOLWAY DYEINC & TEXTILE CO., 


PAWTUCKET, FP. !. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Also Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 


Pawtucket Dyeing 9 °S):..°"* 
ad Bleaching Co. cotton 


We are Dyers 
YARNS and 


Go. Manufactorere of Glazed STOCKINET of all kinds of YARNS 


232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. and Cotton War S 
THE PEERLESS COMPANY, . ; P 
We are sure we can give you better work 


Dyers of Skein Silk and better service than you can get else- 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES where. A trial will convince. 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. ’ Jasper St., above Clearfield 
T. BROPHY’S SONS, 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 
and 2B EXTRA. | Direct Sulphur Colors, 
Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUE R e he \° light and Washing. 








PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 









Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 





122 Pearl Street, Z NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 





SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz .., 


122 Hudson Street, | 
NEW YORH, N. Y. . 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 


Providence, R.I. Chicago, IIl. Hamburg, Germany. 





San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors 
and Dye Stuffs 


6G LAFAYETTE STREET 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
32 IndiaSt. 27 Pine St. 9-11 No. WaterSt. 133 E. Kinzie St. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. TORONTO. CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 








DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Ae ge eee | 
ye) ye 
TBtbO WOR Tere. 
PROVIDENCE 
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Berlin Aniline Works BRANCHES 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 


SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur Aniline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Zambos! Biack V and 20 CO LO R Ss : 
GEISENHEIMER & COQ, | Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK, Aniline Colors. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 


TANS A SPECIALTY. 
sla Oehler Works 
sgranch Offices : 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga CHEMICALS. 


AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 


AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U.S. Agents 


Boston—113 Broad Street. New York —85 Water Street. Philadelphia -132 Chestnut Street 





ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gumé, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 


Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH GRADE GOODS. 








Siarct, Dextring, Gum aud Gl, °7S' testo” 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
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451-453 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


KALLE & 


C. Bischoff & Co., ~ ‘tgs... 
PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 





BRANCHES: 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


co. y 'Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 


KALLE & CO, A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 


Main Office , 530-36 Canal St., New York. 


Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, WN. C. 





CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS 


OF ALL KINDS 


Factories at 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
and 
Boston, Mass. 





Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 


from 
E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., 


4303-9 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


MILL SOAPS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED 


Duxbary’s English Calender Roll Papers 
FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. Se*,45e% 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 


Philadelphia. 


| ( For 
Cotton, 


Aniline Colors | woo, 
‘ Silk 
Chemicals 


for Textile Manufacturers 
Bichromates Potash é Soda 
Wyandotte Textile Soda 


F. E. ATTEAUX @ Co. 


Boston Chicago Montreal Gloversville 





The Reliance Warp Dyeing Machine, 


i - DN 
So mm So SO 
Sy 






Special attention 
is called to this im- 
proved Warp Dye- 
ing Machine. This 
machine is built in 
the most substantial 
manner, being strongly 
geared with good, heavy 
squeeze rolls, and hav. 
ing Eight 4-\in. Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 


This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours For further particulars and prices, 


address 
CHARLES HART, 
Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Our latest Vacuum Dyeing [Machine 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


For Raw Stock, Cotton and 
Wool Dyeing. 























Special Advantages 








Condition of Stock, 








The only perfect 







piel Durability, 
machine for 


Sulphur Black 


Dyeing. 








Production, 








==, Labor Saving. 






WoRKS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
D. M. HEY, MANAGER. 








T. FRUSHER, SELLING AGENT 
59 AND 61 PEARL St., NEW YORK. 


6. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 
Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 








Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Tewa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 te * 


TANKS All sizes all shapes. Built t ‘Toe 


ee 
LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY  fiRRiSe so 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. 





The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston 











an ities cecetceiall 
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‘ 

a om 

3 

, 1 

| “OVERLOCK ” MACHINE | 
(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) | 

3 Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 


Trade Mark 





im 1559 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Business Established | 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 


For Trimming, Seaming (or Hemming or Overedging) 
and Covering raw edges of Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in one operation at 3000 perfect stitches per minute. 


INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION 


Trade Mark 





Business Established 
in 1859 





LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 


3,500 to 4,000 Perfect Stitches Per Minute. 


For Facing and Banding Knit Shirts and Drawers and for making 
up Muslin Underwear, Petticoats, Shirtwaists, Ladies’ Belts, 
Millinery, Umbrellas, Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, etc. 


WILLCOXZA @ GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
General Offices: 658 Broadway, Cor. Bond St., New York. 
Branches in the Principal Cities of the United States and in 


London Paris Milan Dresden Brussels Nottingham 


252 
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FRIEDBERGER - ARRON JFE. CO. 


Leading Manufacturers 


Braids and Edgings 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear. 


Having Installed More New Machinery and 
Increased Our Facilities in general, we are in 
better position than ever to sustain our Established 
Reputation. 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P. O. Address, Logan Station, Philadelphia. 


-_ . sisé a . Pre UR re A ae ‘ 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 
‘ SCHUBERT’ & SALZER 
Largest Manufacturers of all classes of Hosiery Machines. 


The plant, which is located in Chemnitz, Germany, declared by engineering 


experts and hosiery manufacturers to be the finest of its kind, is equipped with the most 


modern American and European machine tools, employing 1600 skilled workmen. 

These machines have been proven the best constructed and most productive in the 
market for the manufacture of cotton, lisle and silk hosiery and since their introduction 
into this country 13 years ago have always been the leaders among a number of competi- 
tive makes, as upon trial they have fully borne out all that is claimed for them. 


SCM Lh CL ce i 
% Akal s © Bi eo. 


ae — a 


—* a , 


es 


4 — 





REFERENCES: 
All the leading manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery in this country. Largest 
individual order for 65 eighteen section machines placed recently by the new million dollar 


concern, the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, = 507 Bourse, - Philadelphia. 
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Wildman Manufacturing Co. 


Norristown, Penn., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib ae Machinery 


| 
| 





J a , 
Ey. tom 
Trini aN 
- we 
| 


E) 
; Automatic B Electric 
UJ Lite 
? ! 
Stop ne Cloth 
Motions Cutters 





AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 





For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery, Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Etc. | 








KNITTING MACHINERY 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


OW. oa MAX NYDECCER NEW YORK 





PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 435 BOURSE BLDC. 
All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 





18 Section ‘‘ COTTON HILSCHER” Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, ete. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 

CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (openwork ) Fabrics, etc. 

RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp hnitting Machines.] 

For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, l'ringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool 
cotton. 


Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 





The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 


Two thread lock stitch machine with reli- 
able trimmer and raveller producing indis- 
tructi le, flat elastic seam, 

No Ifosiery or Underwear plant up to date 
without this machine. 


DIAMOND OVERSEAMERS 


for all classes of selvege Z yods, Full Fash- 


ioned Hosie ry, l nderwear, etc. 


Knit Goods of all styles. 


WINDERS for tinest yarns. 


Information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 


ee) 


FINISHING MACHINES for 





ee es 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERIIONT. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘Knitting | 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 












and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 


Cir pop machine | Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. | Sering vale body 
rn , ine ” . 2 4 


Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib=Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 
db 


















Spring and Latch [ 
Knitting Needles, 
Burr Wheels, Burr | 


Blades, Sinkers, 










ss | 
Spring Needles. | Jacks, Etc. | Latch Needles. a 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 





AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 








G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
509 Clinton St., Hudson,N. Y. Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 









MILL EQUIPMENT 





Higher To Reduce Cost of Production 


Higher 
Speed 


by Increasing Output of Operators Fficiency 
USE 


Multiple Needle Single 
Thread Stitching Machines 


For all oy a Needle Operations, whether for Ornament or for Service, where it 
is desired to have a Lawopeted of parallel rows 0 — stitching, needles spaced as desired 


Yielding Bottom 
Presser Foot 

to be used 
where different 
thicknesses of 
Fabric are being 


Stitched 


Simultaneously 


Special Fittings | 
and Attach- 
ments now 
ready for 
Numerous 


Manifold 


Operations 


5 


Tay? 
1 
4 
eI , 
‘ , 
i 
4 
y 
? 
t 
a 
) 
a 
‘ HH) 
By 
a 
a , 
, , 
a 

| 
a 


‘ee 


Greater i 16100 A-4 Needles-8-80-8 Gauge Greater 
. . Stitching Front Facings to Undershirts 1: 
Simplicity Gass Geacation Durability 


Union Special Machine Company 


BRANCHES HOME OFFICE AND WORKS BRANCHES 
96 oC South, a, ae Mowe “= 75 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 731 Arch St., Ptaitetin, Po. 
51 oe Mak Si. ae, “ Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 806 Main St., Cincinnati, io 


fe 1507 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
776 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Can. 47 Leonard St., New York City 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. 


Bailey’s Hot Air System of 
Yarn Drying has no _ equal 


where large capacity is required. Leaves the 
yarn in fine condition for winding and weaving, 
makes little waste, is simple and very effec- 
tive. My cold air system is unequalled where 
output is not ¢#4e all important thing. 


Write for particulars. 


Dye Sticks, Dye Poles, Wood Rolis, Fans and Trucks. 


FRAN * BAI LE . cee rod en 3 
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JAMES TAYLOR, S.nc.ir% 


NEW AND SECOND HAND KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 



























60 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines 1 Payne 48 Spindle Cop Winder. 
30 Standard ‘*B” 34” Knitters, 200 Needles. 4 Abel 36 “¢ “s “6 
20 ve ‘*B” 3§x4/ + 188 1 Huse $0 * ss “ 
54 ee ‘*B” Knitters for sizes. 1 Uhlinger 42 in. Extractor, friction driven. 
24 Mayo «+ Acme” 1 Cieveland 42 in os belt 
14 National Knitters, 33 in., 216 needles. 1 Merrow Shell Crochet No. 35 B. 
7 “ “ 34 ++ 200 1 Crawford 21 plate Press 31 x 44 (hollow 
60 Lamb & German flat machines plate, screw press). 
2 Double Ribb machines 1 Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 
7 Latest Improved Necktie machines. 1 Baling Press 36 x 48. 
1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20” 16 toin. 5 Band folding and cutting machines. 
1 Rotary Fire Pamp. 8 small Pumps. 1 Curtis & Marble Napper, 66 in 
2 Toque machines. 1 McCreary Napper, 60 inch, 16 rolls. 
4 Hosiery Dryers. 8 Jones Fleecers, 24 x 36 in. 
1 Cornely Hosiery Embroidery Machine. 6 Platform Scales, on wheels. 
500 Dozen hosiery shaping boards. 2 Singeing Machines. 
1 Caligraph Typewriter 1 Hosiery Printing Press. 
1 5h. p. Gen. Eleetric Motor, 3 phase. 4 Hosiery Lever Presses. 
1 4h. p. Electric Motor. 42 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various styles. 
1 Singer Nat. Button-hole machine. 50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 
500 Payne Winder Bobbins. 60 Ribbed Underwear machines. 
100 3 Aut. Knitters, various makes and sizes. 300 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 






FAST 


The Merrow ours 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging ,. ° 
and Seallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 








USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 


most showy, substantial finish, 





Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #487Forp, 


CONN. 
Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. room32:,467 Broadway, New York 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


‘Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wire Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


Of Proven Efficiency and Economy 


AUTOMATIC IRONING AND PRESSING 


MACHINES FOR Knit Goops 


No Broken Buttons 


This machine irons and _ presses 
ribbed and flat underwear and other 
knit goods, giving a fine, smooth, 
attractive finish, which cannot be as 
easily obtained in any other way. 

It does not break buttons and can be adjusted to all grades. It is so easy to 
sa 


operate, so inexpensive to maintain and is of such large capacity that knitting 
mills throughout the country effect fully 50 per cent. saving through. its use. 


For particulars, prices and list of knitting mills using our machinery address us 
Saves Half Your Expense 


the Consolidated +.s.«'.™. Company 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers of the “Craw” Automatic Ironing and Pressing Machine 


at our factory. 
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The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK. 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, 


| E.JENCKES MFG.CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


of tees Sasa 















Can be 
furnished 
asa 
bench 


machine 

















PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
101 North Sixth St. 





High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 








We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, Te- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 








Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 






STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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 -H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—= 



















BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 


For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. | 
—~—.. +3. Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 


ried 











— = Ss 











The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


GIRGULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds fr 





RIBBED UNDERW EAR 






Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 






ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAIMERS 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., 
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“NATIONAL” The New'Boss 


P > FINEST GAUGES. Fr Seamless 


BEST FABRIC Knitter 
LARGEST Do you want 


the biggest pro- 
PRODUCT ON 


duction with the 

least menders, for 

Greatest Va- | the least money ? 
, riety of Laces | 

mand Novelties. 










| 
| 



















If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 
their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
Lowest Cost and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
for plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
Operating minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 5!4; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 

strongest built knitter on earth. 






| 





Allautomatic. 
















Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


“Acme ani Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 


Mayo Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 


Overedge, | 
Crochetand | 
Shell Stitch. | 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 



































1 40 years’ experience 

— . 

So @ ; . 

=$ Do not be misled by Franklin, N. H. 

2% people who became . 

2 manufacturers in 1903 Answer all purposes in the mos¢ re- 
- without any previous liable, up-to-date, and economical 
+8 “a i” al . 7° - ° 

. » experience who are manner. Write us for full particulars. 
z™ trying to represent 






that they are the old Manufacturers like our 


Latch Needles 


est manufacturers. In- 












mms vestigate. Calland see 









because we make a superior grade of 
our fine gauge work. 








needles. 





1 Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 
3 Troy, N. Y. 





Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 
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STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING 


“THE BANNER” 


HEMpnI'S Latest 


A FULL AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 


ne aac to 


1 Plaited 










The STANDARD FF, 


attachments, can make any 


with 









aud all of these fabrics: 






Plain Goods 
Plaited Work 






















Three Color Stripes Goods 
Tipped Heel and Toe = 
White Foot s 
Changed Heel and Toe String 
Garter Top 







Work 


also 


High Splice 


and 


Double Sole 


Loopers Slack Course 













Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
est Life 





Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 


330-340 North 12th St., Philadelphia 







Largest 






Production 











More Yarn 
Changes 






We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


Highest 
Speed 



















Simplest 













We submit the following extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Cireuit Court, Northern District of Least 
New Ye rk, in equity, Ne 6764. 

Cross Question 123 He »w long have you been a manufactur i 
*1 uf knitting machines ? Answer. I started in this business Repairs 
a out the middle of May. 1900. 

















Tompkins 
Knitter Produces a Superior Quality 
This design was adopted in of Work. 








1875. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W.GORMLY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. 


Full Automatic 


Noppen & Jacquard 


for high-grade 

sweaters, jerseys, etc. 

Latest improvements 

Recognized as the best in thee 

market. With Jacquard at- 

tachment allowing change of operat- 

: half round, 
therefore unrivaled in variety of patterns. 
One operator attends to three of these 
machines. High speed. Large produc- 
tion. Ask for samples and full particulars. 
State gauge and size you need. 


Claes @ Flentje, ( 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany. 


ing mechanism every 


Improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 


Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, &poo er, Guid 
Bolsters and Stops Made an 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


f - 
VAX 
de Te 


CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


‘ 
eT eal 


Representatives, AINSLIE KNITTING MACHINE CO., Ainslie & Humbold Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Where all kinds of our hand and automatic machines can be seen working. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined, 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
W. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











KNITTING MACHINERY 


Junge 1908 














PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


§37-39-41 North 3d St., ° = ~ ~ ~ PHILADELPHIA. 















Established 1870—Incorporated 18g0. 


CRANE M’F’G. Co. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 






Use the Ruth 


Ribber and Stop Motion 


The Ruth Ribber will produce 
any gauge goods from cotton or 
wool yarn ata high speed without 
making bad work or breaking 
needles. Material and workman- 
ship guaranteed to be first-class. 
The machine is easy to operate 
and adjust. 

Samples of 240 needle gauze 
half hose tops furnished by re- 
quest. 















































Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both rib and (plain work, 


producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 








able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 

Many mills are 
pleased with our 
machine and we 
are sure we can 
please you. 















Give us a trial. Write to-day. 


RUTH 


Machine Co. 


YORK, PA. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machire of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD «& 8ON, 


SPRING NEEDLE RIB MACHINE 
NASHUA, AI. FF. | 
Established 18968. 
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If You Want WYEQTREDICK C0 C0. 


Largest Production Girylar Rib Knitting 
For Least Money MACHINERY 


Write For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


(eo. D. Mayo. | Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


Machine Co., | —— ts and ee 
Laconia, N. H. 


JUNE 1908 















Latest 
Simplest 
Best 








y : 
MAYO S LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


New Full Automatic Knitter Oe” eee en RODUCTION 


UNEXCELLED 
coickenvocken tbe. con Simi ano arch srs, _ NYE & TREDICK CO. 
B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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che L AMB 


Most widely used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
ror description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. 

Circular Machines, 

Rib Top and 

Seaming Machines. 


Lamb Hnitting 
Machine Company, 


Sane 


P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
I 


Original 
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LEADER OF KNITTERS 


and Still the Best. 


IEA 


ay ee a 
~ : ae 


.. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange. New York 


Patent Loopers 


Both single and double Stitch. 
with the 
Patent Raised 
or 


Straight Points. 


Machine 
Works, 


Cohoes, N. Y. 


Robinhold Machine Co, 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


of the only 


Practical 
Automatic 


Power 
Top Cutting 
Machine 


Will cut anything with a Welt 


650 N. 8th Street 
Reading, Pa. 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 





Ball Bearing Fans 


SAVE MONEY 


Power reduced 10%. 


Neither oiling nor 
attendance required. 


Bearings never run 
hot, nor collect dust. Casing can be set 
for any direction of discharge. 


Massachusetts 
Fan Co. 


General Office 
and Works: 


Watertown, Mass. 


Boston 


New 
York 


Chicago 


Cleve- 


land 


Pitts- 
burg 


St. 
Paul 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


fm THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
ma wet ordry. Also spool elevators, steam heating 
and ventilating. and mill work generally. 
‘com Blower and fan work a specialty. This conveyor 
is patented. Beware of infringement 
NTEED Patented Oct. 15, 1889 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods. 


Latest Styles. 
Best Workmanship. 


Drying Form Boards 


oF EVERY VARIETY. 
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Edouard Dubied & Co., 


Couvet, Switzerland, 


Knitting Machines, 


Hand and Power. 


HIGH CLASS WORK ONLY. 


Paris 1900 “‘Crand Prix”’ 
Milan 1906 “‘Crand Prix’’ 


For catalogues and particulars apply direct to Couvet 
W orks. 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYEI 






Diving HOsiely 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 














FOImS 


as- 
ns. PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


Boards, 


a Sarge e AE 


TON 
U 


oe ers and Sc Seba are 
Filters can be seen in actual opera- 


tion in Textile Plants in any part 1 -N B ‘scesadabiia d C C 
of the U.S. Apparatus designed to aunton- eW e or opper 0. 
suit each special case, and we 

guarantee results. boc Mamas New Bedford, Mass. 

: Illustrated Catalogue 


f. MANA Vga anv) ARAM 


900,000 You Save Enough Insurance 
Detroit Lubricators | to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it ouuze ou NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WATCHMAN'’S CLOCK. a approved 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, 8) —_ etc., “ales Empl oyee's 
Time Recorders, and hone ‘Systems. Tiseie 
Time Sy-tem consists of B aster Regulator in office 
with secondary electri¢e clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St., New York 





Our Guarantee: 


| 
| Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 
| 










In service all over the world 
Send for catalogue 





DETROIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY, | 
DETROIT, U. S: A. 
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Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED By 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World. 


TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 
" They will save you money. 





















Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


















WM. COREY CO,, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market. 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO.. Lakeport, N. H. SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, PAGE NEHDLE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles “ATCH NEEDLES 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 


Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Have you tried our 
Patent Milled Rivet? 
Ager its 
C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 42 W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Ge o 418 Arch — Phila. 
C. Shawl, 414 Polk St. San Francisco, Ca 
J. C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Piende co No.9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 


1 





















. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 








AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-second Street, Chicago, Ill. 
m™w Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 Wooster Street, New York. James 
~ STEER CAM, ~~ NN. Y. Taylor, 121 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 









LEWIS JONES, KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, MGR. 


60% and Media Streets, . . . PHILADELPHIA. MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS ENGINES %%..,  ) EFFICIENT Patent and Regular Latch Needles 









BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting Machines 


always in stock for immediate delivery. 


KNITTING MACHINERY | LOWIN PRICE sitsie mation eee 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Continental Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 
{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - ~ - - - - - NEW YORK. 
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Water Wheels 


made to meet all 
special requirements 


either for mill drives or direct con- 
nection to electric generators where 
high speeds effect great economy on 


installation of electrical apparatus. 


Jolly guarantees at least 80% efficiency 








Wri ictal Test nd P. er Tables. 


J. @ W. Jolly, Inc. 


7 500 East St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Original “ McCormick Holyoke 


‘bine.” Both Vertical and Horizontal. 











Tu 











RicCormick Turbines 


both Cylinder and Wicket Gate, giving 
ENORMOUS power are used in hun 


dreds of textile mills throughout the world 




















We make a specialty of designing tur- 
bines to meet the requirements of 
the public. 


We build Francis turbines in spiral 
flumes to operate under high heads. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


S. MORGAN SMITH COMPANY, York, Pa., U.S.A. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries shoukd 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 
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“A BC”’ Dise “fy 
Ventilating Make life livable ‘ 
in your mill. 


’Tis a paying investment to keep cool, purified air 
constantly circulating throughout the mill. Live 
air makes live employees. The cost is small in com- 
parison to the results. Investigate the **A BC” way 
of ventilating for your mill. Our engineering depart- 


ment is at your service. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, Detroit 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA LONDON 


Water Wheel Governors 


UR compensating type more fully meets 
the needs of Textile Mills than any 
other. This is due to its being the only 

1 


iccessful quick acting, mechanical, governor 


and its perfect control of large as 


small changes. I5oo of this type in 


mills and electric power plants 


Woodward Cieniiaine Co., Rockford, Ill. 


GOULDS EFFICIENT 
POWER PUMPS 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 
\re by far more economical in operation 
than a steam pump for boiler feeding, 
mines, vacuum, hydraulic pressure and 
water works. Let us send you catalog. 


THE GOULDS MFG.CO. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
New York Boston Pittsburg St. Louis 
Chicago Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco Louisville 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Ete. 


WOOLEN ts 
MILL = _ gene 
MACHINERY — = 


Including Rag, Wool and Rurr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 


We reclothe oi furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “°"Scmer2. sercets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 










“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wooi Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 







Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 


Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACH.INERY CO.., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 














CELL DRIER MACHINE Co. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


t} 
fe) 


| 
her textile drving a 


The Cell Drier has taken the position of pre-eminence abo 
1] pparatus. 


t has proved its right to this position through the simplicity and 
lity of its 


» CCONOMY 


construction and the speed 
its operation. 


' 
and @CX- 


proved itself to be, not only the best of all driers but the 
cheapest: not in any debatable sense, but absolutely 


« In dollars and 
cents. 


Shall we prove these statements to you ? 





Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Office, Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


Cone Winding. = a oe a Ry Em poy Both ‘‘Open’’ 
Tube Winding. aes | “Close”? Winding 
Skein Winding. l : eee Machines for every 
Quill Winding. aS 7 Trasst : lilies ; i - branch of te 


Doubling. J oe -— manufacturing 


Lombard 
Machine Company 


STAFFORD AND HEARD STREETS, 
WorRCESTER, MAss. 


The Oldest Card Building Busi- 
ness in the United States. 


This experience coupled with 


for Fire 
Protection 
and 
Domestic 
Service. 


Built in all 
sizes. 


the up-to-date ideas of young Eitan die 
practical men is producing all ney. 
that is best in wool, worsted Plans and 
and cotton waste cards and pre- ihosatully 
paring machinery. = 


Let us talk improvements over a ————— 
‘ Tippett & Wood, Phittipsburg, New Jersey 
with you. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES «an FITTINGS 


‘“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES; 
128s FEDERAL S’TREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





